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THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


THE Allies have struck with energy in the Near East, and before 
long changes may take place there which will profoundly affect 
the course of the War. 

Foresight is the essence of statesmanship. From the slow 
progress of the Allies hitherto it would appear that the War will 
be long-drawn-out, but the unexpected frequently happens, both 
in war and in foreign politics. For many reasons the aspect of 
the War may soon change completely. We may hear either that 
the Austrian Emperor has asked for a separate peace in order 
to save his country from the worst and final disaster, or that 
Roumania and Italy have joined in the War and have attackel 
Austria-Hungary. In the latter case Austria could not resist for 
long. Within a short space of time Austria-Hungary may be 
eliminated, and as it would obviously be suicidal for Germany to 
continue the War single-handed, for Turkey’s support has so far 
proved worthless, her wisest policy would be to give up the hope- 
less struggle. In these circumstances it seems opportune to 
consider without delay some of the greatest and most difficult 
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problems with which a future Peace Congress will have to 
deal. This is all the more necessary as some of the questions 
which will have to be settled may cause differences among the 
Allies, unless the nations and their statesmen have previously 
arrived at some understanding as to the great lines on which 
the settlement should take place. Such a preliminary agree- 
ment had unfortunately not been effected when, a hundred years 
ago, at the Congress of Vienna, the entire map of Europe was 
recast. Owing to the resulting differences and the return of 
Napoleon from Elba the assembled diplomats hastily concluded 
a Treaty which left the greatest and most dangerous problems 
badly solved or not solved at all. Guided by the principle oi 
legitimacy they considered the claims of the rulers, but disre- 
garded those of the nations. At the Congress of Vienna, Ger- 
many and Italy were cut up, notwithstanding the protests of 
the German and Italian people. Thus the work done in haste 
and under pressure by the diplomats at Vienna led to a series 
of avoidable wars, and especially to the Wars of Nationality of 
1859, 1866, and 1870-71, by which a united Italy and a united 
Germany were evolved. 

The nations and their rulers seem fairly agreed as to the 
broad principles on which the map of Europe should be recon- 
structed at a future Congress. In the first place, territorial 
rearrangements will be made which will strengthen the peaceful 
nations, which will make unlikely a war of revenge and should 
secure the maintenance of peace for a very long time. In the 
second place, the desires of the various nationalities to be united 
under a Government of their own are to be fulfilled. In the 
third place, the nations which have fought and suffered are to 
receive suitable compensation, while those which have merely 
looked on will presumably derive little or no advantage from the 
general recasting of frontiers. Apparently there are only three 
questions which might lead to serious disagreement among the 
Allies. These are the question of the future of Russia, the ques- 
tion of Poland, and the question of Constantinople. All three 
questions are closely interwoven. 

Russia is a@ Power which is viewed by many Englishmen 
with a good deal of distrust. Many people in this country fear 
that Russia will become too powerful, if Germany and Austria- 
Hungary should be defeated, if Germany should suffer great terri- 
torial losses, and if the Dual Monarchy should no longer form 
a single State, but should become dissolved into its component 
parts in accordance with the principle of nationalities. They 
wish for a counterpoise to Russia on the Continent. To many 
Englishmen who have watched with concern the constant and 
apparently irresistible progress of Russia in Asia, that country 
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is a dangerous, aggressive Power. They remember that many 
Russian generals and writers have recommended an expedition 
against India, that Czar Paul, during his short and tragic reign, 
actually prepared such a venture, that his successor, Alexander 
the First, also contemplated an attack on India by land, that 
more than once Russia has been at war with Great Britain. 
However, most of those who are thinking of Russia’s aggressive- 
ness and her former hostility to England are probably unaware 
that her hostility was not without cause; that England, fearing 
that Russia might become too strong, endeavoured, at the bidding 
of her enemies, to prevent that country’s expansion, especially 
in the direction of Constantinople and of the Far East; that at 
the time of the Crimean War, not Russia, but England, was 
apparently in the wrong; that Lord Beaconsfield prevented 
Russia reaping the fruits of her victory after her last war with 
Turkey; that, angered by England’s attitude and incited by 
Bismarck and his successors, Russia not unnaturally endeavoured 
to revenge herself upon this country in the only part where it 
seemed vulnerable. 

The problem of Poland, which was very fully considered by 
the present writer in the January number of this Review, is 
less dangerous to the maintenance of good relations among the 
Allies than is that of Constantinople. Russia is clearly the 
Power most strongly interested in Poland. She occupies to- 
wards that country a special position which must be respected. 
The Polish question is, after all, practically a Russian domestic 
question. Poland is a kind of Russian Ireland. The question 
of Constantinople, on the other hand, has for many decades been 
considered the most dangerous problem in Europe. Constanti- 
nople is supposed to be a point of vital interest not only to Russia 
but to Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, and this country as well. 
As the Turks have plunged into the War and have attacked the 
Allies, the settlement of the problem of Constantinople can no 
longer be shelved. Therefore, it seems best to consider it 
frankly, dispassionately, and without prejudice. We have been 
taught in the past that the possession of Constantinople will 
decide the fate of the world, that Constantinople dominates the 
world and that Russia’s possession of that position would be fatal 
to Great Britain’s position in India. In these circumstances it 
seems necessary not only to consider the character of Russia’s 
foreign policy and of the Russian people, but to study the problem 
of Constantinople in the light of history and with special refer- 
ence to Russia’s future. 

Since the time of Napoleon the question of Constantinople 
has loomed particularly large, and probably unduly large, on 


the political horizon. Apparently the strategical importance of 
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Constantinople is at present generally over-estimated, because 
the last few generations, instead of studying critically and 
without prejudice the real importance of that city, have been 
mesmerised by the pronouncements of the great Corsican 
warrior, and have repeated his celebrated saying that Constanti- 
nople is ‘the key of the world,’ although it is nothing of the 
kind. 

According to many popular historians, Russia has ‘ always’ 
tried to wrest India from England and to make herself mistress 
of the world by seizing Constantinople. From some of the most 
serious historical books, and even from dry diplomatic documents, 
we learn that Russia’s policy of seizing with Constantinople the 
dominion of the world was initiated by her greatest ruler, Peter 
the Great, who recommended that policy to his successors in his 
celebrated political testament. History, as Napoleon has told us, 
is a fable convenue. Napoleon himself has skilfully created a 
fable convenue around the city of Constantinople, and most of 
the mistaken views as to Russia’s world-conquering aims were 
engendered by that great genius who has mystified England 
during a whole century, and has been responsible for a century 
of misunderstandings between this country and Russia. It seems 
therefore timely and necessary to consider Russia’s actions in the 
direction of Constantinople and of India by means of the most 
authoritative documents existing, the vast majority of which are 
not given in English books. They are new to British readers, and 
they may help in destroying a century-old legend which has served 
Napoleon’s purpose of sowing enmity between Russia and this 
country. 

The political testament of Peter the Great, which plays so 
great part in historical and diplomatic literature has, so far as 
I know, not been translated into English. There are several 
versions of that document. The following passages, which are 
taken from the combined versions given by Sokolnicki and Lesur, 
are those which should be of the greatest interest to English 
readers : 

Austria should be induced to assist in driving the Turks out of Europe. 
Under that pretext a standing army should be maintained and shipyards 
be established on the shores of the Black Sea. Constantly progressing, the 
forces should advance towards Constantinople. 

A strict alliance should be concluded with England. . . . Predominance 
in the Baltic and in the Black Sea should be aimed at. That is the most 
important point. On it depends the rapid success of the plan. 

My successors should become convinced of the truth that the trade with 
India is the world trade, and that he who possesses that trade is in truth 


the master of Europe. Consequently no opportunity for stirring up war 
with Persia and hastening its decay should be lost. Russia should 
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penetrate to the Persian Gulf and endeavour to re-establish the ancient 
trade with the East. 

The influence of religion upon the disunited and Greek dissenters dwell- 
ing in Hungary, Turkey, and Southern Poland should be made use of. 
They should be won over. Russia should become their protector and obtain 
spiritual supremacy over them. . . 

Soon after opportunities will become precious. Everything should be 
prepared in secret for the great coup. In the deepest secrecy and the 
greatest circumspection the court of Versailles and then that of Vienna 
should be approached with the object of sharing with them the domination 
of the world. 


In the following paragraphs the author recommends that 
Russia should bring about a world-war ostensibly regarding 
Turkey, that she should set all the other Great Powers by the 
ears, and while they are engaged in internecine struggles seize 
Constantinople, make war upon all her opponents, subdue them, 
and make herself supreme throughout the world. 

Peter the Great died in 1725. He greatly enlarged the Russian 
frontiers, organised, modernised, and Europeanised the country, 
and fought hard to give it an outlet on the then Swedish Baltic, 
creating Petrograd. His successors, guided by Catherine the 
Second, endeavoured with equal energy to give Russia a second 
outlet to the sea in the South, at Turkey’s cost, and apparently 
they carried out to the letter the recommendations contained in 
the political testament of Peter the Great. Prophecies are usually 
correct if they are made after the event. The famous political 
testament was apparently written not in Peter the Great’s life- 
time but a century after, when Russia had succeeded in acquiring 
the shores of the Black Sea and had become the leader of the Slav 
nations belonging to the Greek Church. Peter the Great’s 
political testament was first published in a book, De la Politique 
et des Progrés de la Puissance Russe, written by Lesur in 1811, 
at a time when Napoleon had resolved upon a war with Russia. 
It was published to influence European, and especially English, 
opinion against that country. According to Berkholz (Napoléon I., 
Auteur du Testament de Pierre le Grand), Napoleon himself was 
the author. The abrupt telegraphic style of the composition 
indeed greatly resembles that of its putative author. The best 
informed now generally consider the will of Peter the Great to 
be a forgery. Bismarck, who was on the most intimate terms 
with Czar Alexander the Second, described it as ‘ apocryphal’ in 
the fifth chapter of his Memoirs. The value of Peter the Great’s 
Will as a document revealing the traditional policy and traditions 
of Russia is nil. 

The desire of Peter the Great’s successors to conquer the 
Turkish territory to the south of Russia, and to acquire for the 
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country an outlet on the Black Sea, was not unnatural, for at a 
time when transport by land was almost a physical impossibility 
in Russia the country could be opened up and developed only by 
means of her splendid natural waterways and of seaports. As 
Russia’s most fruitful territories are in the south, access to the 
Black Sea was for her development far more important than an 
opening on the Baltic. Besides to the deeply religious Russians 
a war with the Turks has, up to the most recent times, been a 
Holy War, a kind of crusade. The Empress Catherine succeeded 
in conquering the shores of the Black Sea, but failed in con- 
quering Constantinople, which she desired to take. With this 
object in view she proposed the partition of Turkey to Austria in 
the time of Maria Theresa and of Joseph the Second. According 
to her historian Castera, she recommended the Minister of France 
to advise his Government that France should join Russia for the 
purpose of partitioning the Turkish Empire. As a reward she 
offered Egypt to France, believing that the conquest of Egypt 
would be easy. 

Catherine’s offer of Egypt to France is significant, and should 
be carefully noted. For centuries France, guided by a sure 
instinct of territorial values, had been hankering after the posses- 
sion of Egypt, seeing in that country a door to the lands of the 
Far East and one of the most important strategical positions in 
the world. The great historian Sorel wrote in Bonaparte et 
Hoche en 1797 that the possession of Egypt was ‘le réve qui, 
depuis les croissades, hante les imaginations francaises.’ 

France hungered after Egypt. Her thinkers had planned the 
construction of the Suez Canal a century before de Lesseps. 
After the outbreak of the Revolution her historic ambition seemed 
likely to be fulfilled. The French Republic was at war with 
England and Russia. England might be attacked in India by 
way of Egypt, and Egypt might, at the same time, be made a 
base of operations for an attack upon Russia in the Black Sea in 
conjunction with Turkey. While England and Russia were thus 
being attacked a revolution should be engineered in Ireland to 
complete England’s discomfiture. On the 23rd Germinal of the 
year VI.—that is on the 12th of April 1798—the Directoire 
appointed the youthful General Bonaparte commander of the 
Armée d’Orient, and ordered him to take Egypt, to cut the Suez 
Canal, and to secure to the French Republic the free and exclusive 
possession of the Red Sea. The aim and object of that expedi- 
tion, and of the greater plan of operations of which it was to be 
a part, is clearly and fully disclosed in a lengthy memorandum 
on the foreign situation, written by Talleyrand, who at the time 
was the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, and placed by him 
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before the Directoire on the 10th of July 1798. We read in that 
most valuable and most interesting document : . 


Si Bonaparte s’établit en Egypte, quand il aura dirigé une part de 
ses forces contre les Anglais dans l’Inde, qui empéchera que la flotte 
francaise, pénétrant dans la mer Noire et s’unissant & celle des Tures, aille, 
pour consolider cette puissance de l’occupation de l’Egypte, l’aider & recon- 
quérir la Crimée qui est pour elle d’un bien autre intérét que cette 
région livrée depuis des siécles aux révoltes des beys? Il n’y aura pas 
toujours dans la Méditerranée une nombreuse flotte anglaise. Attaqués 
dans l’Inde, menacés sur leurs cétes, frappés au coeur de leur puissance par 
l’insurrection de l’Irlande, dont les progrés peuvent d’un moment & I’autre 
désorganiser leur armée navale, ils doivent finir par abandonner la station 
qu’ils auront établie au fond de la Méditerranée, et dés lors nous pouvons 
marcher & Constantinople ot tout doit étre préparé pour que nous 
soyons bien recus. La destruction de Cherson et de Sébastopol serait & la 
fois la plus juste vengeance de l’acharnement insensé des Russes, et le 
meilleur moyen de négociation avec les Turcs pour en obtenir tout ce qui 
pourrait consolider notre établissement en Afrique. .. . 

L’expédition de Bonaparte, s’il met pied en Egypte, assure la destruction 
de la puissance britannique dans |’Inde. 

Déja Malte est en notre pouvoir; ce succés miraculeux serait seul un 
coup terrible pour le commerce de |’Angleterre, et quand notre armement 
n’obtiendrait pas un autre fruit, celui-la serait suffisant. Mais des attentes 
encore plus sensibles sont réservées & cette nation, livrée & tous les déchire- 
ments intérieurs qu’elle a si longtemps entretenus chez nous. L’insurrection 
de l’Irlande, cimentée déja par le sang de quelques victimes célébres, parait 
faire des progrés remarquables. C’est dans cette contrée que doivent aboutir 
maintenant tous nos efforts. Des armes, des munitions, des hommes; hAatons- 
nous de les y porter, rendons & |’Angleterre les maux qu’elle nous a faits. 
Qu’une République s’éléve & cété d’elle pour son instruction ou pour son 
chatiment. ... 

Si nous sommes bientét en mesure de faire ce que j’ai indiqué en parlant 
de la Russie, au moins d’en annoncer |’intention, je ne doute pas que la 
Porte ne sente le prix de ce service et n’associe ses forces aux nétres pour 
repousser la Russie loin des bords de la Mer Noire. 


The war programme of the French Directoire against England, 
which included an attack on Egypt, an expedition against India, 
the support of Turkey, the raising of Ireland in rebellion, and 
war upon British commerce, bears a curious resemblance to the 
comprehensive war plans of modern Germany. 

Napoleon seized the Government of France and he became the 
heir of the grandiose world-embracing policy of the Republic. He 
took up the plan which was designed to destroy simultaneously 
the power of England and Russia and to make France all- 
powerful throughout the world. Catherine the Second, the great 
enemy of the French Revolution, had died in 1796 and had been 
succeeded by the weak, eccentric, violent, and scarcely sane Czar 
Paul the First. During the first years of his reign he also was 
hostile to revolutionary France and had made war upon that 
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country, but in 1800 he quarrelled with England. Napoleon at 
once utilised the opportunity and persuaded him to attack 
England in Asia in conjunction with France. In O’Meara’s book 
A Voice from St. Helena we read that Napoleon described to his 
Trish surgeon the invasion planned in the time of Paul the First 


as follows: 


If Paul had lived you would have lost India before now. An agree- 
ment was made between Paul and mysélf to invade it. I furnished the 
plan. I was to have sent thirty thousand good troops. He was to send a 
similar number of the best Russian soldiers and forty thousand Cossacs. 
I was to subscribe ten millions for the purchase of camels and other requisites 
for crossing the desert. The King of Prussia was to have been applied to 
by both of us to grant a passage for my troops through his dominions, 
which would have been immediately granted. I had at the same time made 
a demand to the King of Persia for a passage through his country, which 
would also have been granted, although the negotiations were not entirely 
concluded, but would have succeeded, as the Persians were desirous of 
profiting by it themselves. My troops were to have gone to Warsaw, to 
be joined by the Russians and Cossacs, and to have marched from thence 
to the Caspian Sea, where they would have either embarked or have pro- 
ceeded by land, according to circumstances. I was beforehand with you 
in sending an Ambassador to Persia to make interest there. Since that 
time your ministers have been imbeciles enough to allow the Russians to 
get four provinces, which increase their territories beyond the mountains. 
The first year of war that you will have with the Russians they will take 
India from you. 


It will be noticed that Napoleon did not suggest to Russia an 
advance upon India by way of Constantinople, but by way of the 
Caspian Sea, by a route similar to that which she would follow 
at the present time, when an expedition against India would be 
carried by the railways running from the Caspian Sea and the 
Aral Sea towards the North-West Frontier of India. That is 
worth bearing in mind if we wish to inquire whether Russia’s 
occupation of Constantinople would threaten India. 

Paul the First was assassinated in 1801 before he could 
embark upon his fantastic expedition, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Alexander the First. Born in 1777, Alexander came 
to the throne as a youth of twenty-four. He had been educated 
by the Swiss philosopher Laharpe in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Rousseau. The great Polish statesman Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, an intimate friend of his youth and of his maturer 
age, drew the following portrait of Alexander in his Memoirs : 


Young, candid, inoffensive, thinking only of philanthropy and liberalism, 
passionately desirous of doing good, but often incapable of distinguishing 
it from evil, he had seen with equal aversion the wars of Catherine and 
the despotic follies of Paul, and when he ascended the throne he cast aside 
all the ideas of avidity, astuteness, and grasping ambition which were the 
soul of the old Russian policy. Peter’s vast projects were ignored for a 
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time, and Alexander devoted himself entirely to internal reforms, with the . 
serious intention of making his Russian and other subjects as happy as 
they could be in their present condition. Later on he was carried away, 
almost against his will, into the natural current of Russian policy, but at 
first he held entirely aloof from it, and this is the reason why he was not 
really popular in Russia. 


Alexander was a good man and a great idealist. His dearest 
wish was to free the serfs and to make the people happy and 
prosperous. General Savary, Napoleon’s temporary Ambassador 
in Russia, reported to him on the 4th of November 1807 the 
following words of the Czar : ‘ Je veux sortir la nation de cet état 
de barbarie. Je dis méme plus, si la civilisation était assez 
avancée, j’abolirais cet esclavage, dit-il m’en coiter la téte.’ 
Alexander the First, like the present occupant of the throne 
Nicholas the Second, was a warm-hearted idealist, a lover of man- 
kind and a friend of peace, anxious to elevate Russia and to 
introduce the necessary reforms. However, Alexander the First, 
like Nicholas the Second, was forced into a great war against his 
will. 

In a number of campaigns Napoleon had subdued the Conti- 
nent, and the French longed for peace. Still Napoleon desired 
to carry out the great policy of the Directoire, to destroy the power 
of England and Russia and make France supreme in the world. 
But as long as the Continent was ready to rise against the 
French, Napoleon could not safely enter upon a lengthy campaign 
in far-away Russia. He feared Russia as an opponent as long 
as Europe was unwilling to bear his yoke. An alliance with 
Russia would have been invaluable to him. By securing Russia’s 
support he could hope to hold Prussia and Austria in awe and to 
attack, or at least to threaten, England in India. Russia’s sup- 
port could best be secured by promising to her explicitly, or at 
least implicitly, the possession of Constantinople and by making 
her believe that she was not interested in the fate of the other 
European States, that their enslavement by Napoleon was no 
concern of hers. In December 1805, while he was at war with 
Russia, Napoleon significantly said to Prince Dolgoruki, the 
Czar’s aide-de-camp, who had been sent to him, according 
to the Prince’s report of the 23rd of that month published by 
Tatistcheff : 
Que veut-on de moi? Pourquoi l’empereur Alexandre me fait-il la 
guerre? Que lui faut-il? Il n’a qu’&é étendre les frontiéres de la Russie 
aux dépens de ses voisins, des Turcs surtout. Sa querelle avec la France 
tomberait alors d’elle-méme. . . . La Russie doit suivre une tout autre 
politique et ne se préoccuper que de ses propres intéréts. 


While, in vague words, Napoleon promised to Alexander the 
First the possession of Turkey, he endeavoured to raise the Turks 
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against the Russians. On the 20th of June 1806 Napoleon 
dictated, in his characteristic abrupt style, the following 
instruction for the guidance of General Sebastiani, the French 
Ambassador in Turkey, which will be found in Driault, 
La Politique Orientale de Napoléon : 

1. Inspirer confiance et sécurité & la Porte, la France ne veut que la 
fortifier. 

2. Triple Alliance de Moi, Porte et Perse contre Russie. . . . 

7. Fermer le Bosphore aux Russes, fermer tous les ports, rendre & la 
Porte son empire absolu sur la Moldavie et la Valachie. 

8. Je ne veux point partager ]l’Empire de Constantinople, voulft-on 
m’en offrir les trois quarts, je n’en veux point. Je veux raffermir et con- 
solider ce grand empire et m’en servir tel quel comme opposition a la 
Russie. 

In 1806 Napoleon made war upon Prussia. In October of 
that year the Prussians were totally defeated at Jena and 
Auerstidt. The Russians came to their aid, and Napoleon feared 
a lengthy campaign far from his base. On the 7th and 8th 
of February 1807 he defeated the Russians at Eylau. However, 
the French suffered such fearful losses that Napoleon’s position 
was seriously endangered. Hence he urgently desired to make 
peace with Russia. Relying upon the youth, the generous en- 
thusiasm, the warm-heartedness, the lack of suspicion, and the 
inexperience of Alexander the First, Napoleon attempted once 
more to convert his enemy into a friend and ally and a willing 
tool. With this object in view he caused articles to be pub- 
lished in the papers advocating a reconciliation of Napoleon 
and Alexander in the interests of humanity, and recommending 
joint action by France and Russia against England, the enemy 
of mankind. Napoleon knew how to convey indirectly to the 
Czar numerous messages expressing his sorrow at the fearful 
and needless slaughter, his desire for ‘peace, his goodwill for 
Russia, and his high esteem for Russia’s youthful ruler. Alex- 
ander was at once attracted by Napoleon’s suggestions, and at 
last became infatuated by him. He had been fascinated by Napo- 
leon’s success. He was keenly aware of the backwardness of 
Russia. Desiring to advance his country, he wished to learn 
from his great antagonist the art of government and administra- 
tion, for it was the organiser in Napoleon that he chiefly admired. 
On the 14th of June 1807 Napoleon severely defeated the 
Russians at Friedland, and the Czar, following the advice of 
his generals, asked Napoleon for peace. A few days later the 
celebrated meeting of the two monarchs, in a little pavilion 
erected on a float anchored in the River Niemen, took place. 
According to Tatistcheff, the Czar’s first words to Napoleon were 
‘Sire, je hais les Anglais autant que vous,’ and Napoleon replied 
‘En ce cas la paix est faite.’ 
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On the Niemen, and at the prolonged meeting of the 
monarchs at Tilsit which followed, Napoleon unceasingly 
preached to the Czar the necessity of Franco-Russian co-opera- 
tion in the interests of peace, and the necessity of breaking the 
naval tyranny of England. He suggested to Alexander that he 
should seize Turkey, spoke of the Turks as barbarians, and pro- 
posed that the two monarchs, after having destroyed the power 
of England by an attack upon India, should share between them 
the dominion of the world. He urged that they should conclude 
at the same time a treaty of peace and a treaty of alliance which 
provided for their co-operation throughout the world. Taking 
advantage of the Czar’s easily aroused enthusiasm and of his lack 
of guile, Napoleon deliberately fooled Alexander the First and 
tricked him into an alliance with France by which all the advan- 
tages fell to Napoleon. How the Czar was treated is described 
as follows in his Memoirs by Talleyrand, who drafted the Treaty 
of Tilsit : 

In the course of the conferences preceding the Treaty of Tilsit the 
Emperor Napoleon often spoke to the Czar Alexander of Moldavia and 
Wallachia as provinces destined some day to become Russian. Affecting 
to be carried away by some irresistible impulse, and to obey the decrees of 
Providence, he spoke of the division of European Turkey as inevitable. 
He then indicated, as if inspired, the general basis of the sharing of that 
empire, a portion of which was to fall to Austria in order to gratify her 
pride rather than her ambition. A shrewd mind could easily notice the 
effect produced upon the mind of Alexander by all those fanciful dreams. 
Napoleon watched him attentively and, as soon as he noticed that the 
prospects held out allured the Czar’s imagination, he informed Alexander 
that letters from Paris necessitated his immediate return and gave orders 
for the treaty to be drafted at once. My instructions on the subject of 
that treaty were that no allusion to a partition of the Ottoman Empire 
should appear in it, nor even to the future fate of the two provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. These instructions were strictly carried out. 
Napoleon thus left Tilsit, having made prospective arrangements which could 
serve him as he pleased for the accomplishment of his other designs. He 
had not bound himself at all, whereas, by the prospects he held out, he 
had allured the Czar Alexander and placed him, in relation to Turkey, 
in a doubtful position which might enable the Cabinet of the Tuileries to 
bring forth other pretensions untouched in the treaty. 


According to the Treaty of Tilsit, which was signed on the 
7th of July 1807, Napoleon and Alexander were to support one 
another on land and sea with the whole of their armed forces. 
The alliance was defensive and offensive. The two nations were 
to act in common in making war and in concluding peace. 
Russia was to act as mediator between England and France, 
and to request England to give up to France and her Allies all 
her conquests made since 1805. If England should refuse to 
submit, Russia was to make war upon England. Thus the 
duties of the Czar under the Treaty of Alliance were clearly out- 
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lined. The corresponding advantages, however, were only 
vaguely hinted at. Only the last article, Article 8, treated of 
Turkey, and it was worded as follows : 


Pareillement, si par une suite des changements qui viennent de se 
faire & Constantinople, la Porte n’acceptait pas la médiation de la France, 
ou si, aprés qu’elle l’aura acceptée, il arrivait que, dans le délai de trois 
mois aprés l’ouverture des négociations, elles n’eussent pas conduit & un 
résultat satisfaisant, la France fera cause commune avec la Russie contre 
la Porte Ottomane, et les deux hautes parties contractantes s’entendront 
pour soustraire toutes les provinces de 1’Empire ottoman en Europe, la ville 
de Constantinople et la province de Romélie exceptées, au joug et aux 
vexations des Turcs. 


In return for making war upon England, Alexander the First 
received merely the promise that in certain eventualities France 
and Russia would act together against Turkey, and that in the 
event of such joint action they would come to an understanding 
with a view to freeing all the European provinces of Turkey from 
the Turks. However, Constantinople and the Province of 
Rumelia were to be reserved, and not to be partitioned by the 
Allies. In return for valuable service, Alexander the First 
received merely a vague and worthless promise. 

As, in numerous conversations, Napoleon had promised to 
Alexander all he could desire, and as the Czar implicitly believed 
in his new friend, he probably did not look too closely into the 
wording of the one-sided treaty, and left Tilsit full of admiration 
for the Emperor of the French. Meanwhile Napoleon began 
a most cynical game with Alexander. Although the Treaty of 
Tilsit did not provide for the partition of Turkey, Napoleon 
continued using the partition of Turkey as a bait with which 
to secure Russia’s support against England. He went even so 
far as to offer her, though only verbally, Constantinople itself. 
On the 7th of November 1807, Count Tolstoi, the Czar’s repre- 
sentative in France, reported to Alexander that Napoleon had 
offered Constantinople to Russia in the following words : 


Il (Napoléon) me dit que lui ne voyait aucun avantage pour la France 
au démembrement de l’empire ottoman, qu’il ne demandait pas mieux que 
de garantir son intégrité, qu’il le préférait méme. . . Cependant, que si 
nous tenions infiniment 4 la possession de la Moldavie et de la Valachie, 
il s’y préterait volontiers et qu’il nous offrait le thalweg du Danube, mais 
que ce serait & condition qu’il put s’en dédommager ailleurs. 

Il consent méme & un plus grand partage de l’empire ottoman s’il pouvait 
entrer dans les plans de la Russie. Il m’autorise 4 offrir Constantinople, 
car il m’assure de n’avoir contracté aucun engagement avec le gouverne- 
ment turc, et de n’avoir aucune vue sur cette capitale.... Dans la 
troisitme supposition qui annoncerait un entier démembrement de la 
Turquie européenne, il consent & une extension pour la Russie jusqu’a 
Constantinople, cette capitale y comprise, contre des acquisitions sur les- 
quelles il ne s’est point expliqué. 
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Under unspecified circumstances Napoleon verbally agreed to 
Russia’s occupying Constantinople in return for equally unspeci- 
fied compensations for France. 

While, on the 7th of November 1807, Napoleon professed to 
be completely indifferent to Turkey’s fate and expressed his 
willingness to the Russian Ambassador that Russia should have 
Constantinople, he sent five days later, on the 12th of November, 
instructions to M. de Caulaincourt, the French Ambassador in 
Petrograd, in which he frankly stated that he desired the main- 
tenance of Turkey’s integrity, and that he had put the project 
of partitioning Turkey before Alexander solely for the purpose 
of attaching him to France with the bonds of hope. In these 
most important instructions to Caulaincourt we read : 


















Cette chute de l’Empire ottoman peut étre désirée par le cabinet de 
Pétersbourgh; on sait qu’elle est inévitable; mais il n’est point de la 
politique des deux cours impériales de l’accélérer ; elles doivent la reculer 
jusqu’au moment ou le partage de ces vastes débris pourra se faire d’une 
maniére plus avantageuse pour |’une et pour l’autre et ou elles n’auront 
pas & craindre qu’une puissance actuellement leur ennemie s’en approprie, 
par la possession de 1]’Egypte et des iles, les plus riches dépouilles. C’est 
la plus forte objection de l’Empereur contre le partage de l’Empire ottoman. 












To these instructions Napoleon added himself the following 
marginal note, emphasising his desire to preserve the integrity 
of Turkey : 






Ainsi, le véritable désir de l’Empereur dans ce moment est que l’Empire 
ottoman reste dans son intégrité actuelle, vivant en paix avec la Russie 
et la France, ayant pour limites le thalweg du Danube, plus les places que 
la Turquie a sur ce fleuve. . . 









The instructions to M. de Caulaincourt then continued as 
follows : 











Telles sont donc, Monsieur, sur ce point important de politique, les 
intentions de |’Empereur. Ce qu’il préférerait & tout serait que les Turcs 
pussent rester en paisible possession de la Valachie et de la Moldavie. . . . 

Et enfin, quoique trés éloigné du partage de l’Empire ture et regardant 
cette mesure comme funeste, il ne veut pas qu’en vous expliquant avec 
l’Empereur Alexandre et son ministre, vous la condamniez d’une maniére 
absolue ; mais il vous prescrit de représenter avec force les motifs qui doivent 
en faire reculer l’époque. Cet antique projet de l’ambition russe est un 
lien qui peut attacher la Russie & la France et, sous ce point de vue, il 
faut se garder de décourager entiérement ses espérances. 











After informing his Ambassador that the projected partition 
of Turkey was nothing but a piece of deception whereby to 
secure Alexander’s support, Napoleon told him in the same in- 
structions that the projected Franco-Russian expedition against 
India was a sham and that he had put it forward only with the 
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object of frightening the English into making peace. That most 
extraordinary and most significant passage runs as follows : 


On pourra songer & une expédition dans les Indes; plus elle parait 
chimérique, plus la tentative qui en serait faite (et que ne peuvent la 
France et la Russie?) épouvanterait Jes Anglais. La terreur semée dans les 
Indes Anglaises répandrait la confusion & Londres, et certainement quarante 
mille Francais auxquels la Porte aurait accordé passage par Constantinople, 
se joignant 4 quarante mille Russes venus par le Caucase, suffiraient pour 
épouvanter |’Asie et pour en faire la conquéte. C’est dans de pareilles 
vues que l’Empereur a laissé |’ambassadeur qu’il avait nommé pour la Perse 
se rendre & sa destination. 


Napoleon’s saying, ‘The more fantastic an attempt to attack 
India would be, the more it will frighten the English,’ is very 
amusing. There is some reason in his observation. England is 
more easily frightened by bogies than by realities, and one of 
the bogies which has frightened her most frequently during many 
decades is the bogey of Constantinople which Napoleon set up a 
century ago. 

Being carried away by his enthusiasm and simple trustful- 
ness, Alexander the First, remembering and often repeating the 
words which Napoleon had uttered at Tilsit, believed that Con- 
stantinople was in his grasp. However, he and his advisers 
doubted that the joint expedition against India projected by 
Napoleon was easy to carry out. According to Caulaincourt’s 
report of the 3lst of December 1807, Alexander the First and 
his minister received with some reserve the French proposals 
relating to that expedition. They obviously estimated more 
correctly the difficulties which such an undertaking would en- 
counter owing to the vast distances and the inhospitability of the 
route. They did not share the illusions of Paul the First. 

The French Ambassador in Russia was in constant and in- 
timate relations with Alexander the First, and he reported his 
conversations like an accomplished shorthand-writer. According 
to a conversation with the Czar, which he communicated to 
Napoleon on the 21st of January 1808, Napoleon himself had 
admitted at Tilsit the impossibility of striking at India by a 
march over land. The Ambassador reported : 


Alexandre I: L’Empereur (Napoléon) m’en a parlé 4 Tilsit. Je suis 
entré la-dessus en détail avec lui. Il m’a paru convaincu comme moi que 
e’était impossible. 

L’ Ambassadeur: Les choses impossibles sont ordinairement celles qui 
réussissent le mieux, parce que ce sont celles aux quelles on s’attend le 
moins. 

Alexandre I: Mais les distances, les subsistances, les déserts ? 

L’ Ambassadeur : Les troupes de Votre Majesté qui sont venues d’Irkoutsk 
en Autriche ou en Pologne ont fait plus de chemin qu’il n’y en a des 
frontiéres de son empire dans l’Inde. Quant aux subsistances, le biscuit 
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est si sain et si portatif qu’on peut en emporter beaucoup avec peu de 
transport. Tout n’est pas désert. 

Alexandre I: Mais par ou pensez-vous que nos armées devraient passer ? 

L’ Ambassadeur : Il faudrait préalablement des conventions avec la Perse 
et la Turquie. L’Armée frangaise, par exemple, en ferait une avec la Porte, 
puisque Constantinople est son chemin naturel. Celle de Votre Majesté 
passerait par le Caucase, si on n’avait pas les moyens nécessaires pour lui 
faire traverser la mer Caspienne. 

Alexandre I: Mon cher général, c’est un bien grand projet. Mais que 
de difficultés, pour ne pas dire plus. 


While in the time of Paul the First the combined French 
and Russian armies were to march upon India via Warsaw and 
the Caspian Sea, Napoleon now proposed that the French Army 
should march via Constantinople. He evidently sought for a 
pretext to control that town and the Straits, and with them 
the Russian Black Sea. Meanwhile he continued playing with 
Alexander. On the 2nd of February 1808 he wrote to his 
Ambassador in Russia that he was on the point of arranging 
for an expedition to India, combined with the partition of Turkey, 
that a joint army of twenty to twenty-five thousand Russians, 
eight to ten thousand Austrians, and thirty to forty thousand 
Frenchmen, should be set in motion towards India; ‘ que rien 
n’est facile comme cette opération; qu’il est certain qu’avant 
que cette armée soit sur l’Euphrate la terreur sera en Angle- 
terre.’ On the 6th of February 1808 Napoleon told the Russian 
Ambassador, Count Tolstoi, according to the report of the latter, 
‘Une fois sur |’Euphrate, rien n’empéche d’arriver aux Indes. 
Ce n’est pas une raison pour échouer dans cette entreprise parce 
qu’Alexandre et Tamerlan n’y ont pas réussi. II s’agit de faire 
mieux qu’eux.’ 

While Napoleon was amusing Alexander with vain hopes and 
fantastic proposals, the Czar had begun a very costly war with 
England in accordance with the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Tilsit. Feeling at last that the question of Turkey was being 
treated dilatorily and with the greatest vagueness, he pressed 
for some more definite arrangement and a series of non-official 
conferences regarding that country took place between the French 
Ambassador in Russia and the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Acting upon his secret instructions given above, Caulain- 
court prevaricated and at first refused to consider the position 
of Constantinople because that position was strategically too 
important to be rashly disposed of. Being anxious to dispossess 
the Turks, largely for reasons of humanity, Alexander then pre- 
posed to make Constantinople a free town. According to 
Caulaincourt’s report of the 1st of March 1808, the Czar said 
to the French Ambassador ‘ Constantinople est un point im- 
portant, trop loin de vous et que vous regardez peut-étre comme 
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trop important pour nous. J’ai une idée pour que cela ne fasse 
pas de difficultés, faisons-en une espéce de ville libre.’ 

The question arose what equivalent could be given to France 
if Russia should take Constantinople. At the second conference, 
which took place on the 2nd of March, the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs suggested that France should occupy Egypt, 
stating ‘La France a toujours désiré l’Egypte. Sous le régne 
de l’impératrice Catherine, elle nous avait fait proposer par 
l’empereur Joseph II de nous laisser aller 4 Constantinople si 
nous lui laissions prendre l’Egypte.’ The question of Constanti- 
nople itself had to be tackled. On the 4th of March the French 
Ambassador, speaking, of course, without authority, offered Con- 
stantinople to Russia, but claimed at the same time the Dar- 
danelles for France. In other words, he suggested that although 
Russia might possibly be allowed to occupy Constantinople, 
France ought to dominate that town by the possession of the 
Dardanelles. Not unnaturally, the Czar, who was apprised of 
these demands, refused even to consider that suggestion. 

In course of time, the real intentions of Napoleon were re- 
vealed to Russia. The Alliance was followed by a breach between 
the two monarchs, by Napoleon’s defeat in 1812, and by his 
downfall. 

The most important documents quoted in these pages show 
conclusively that the Russian expeditions against India prepared 
or discussed in the time of Napoleon were inspired not by Paul 
the First and Alexander the First, but by the great Corsican, 
that Alexander desired to acquire Constantinople chiefly owing 
to Napoleon’s incitement, that the joint Franco-Russian expedi- 
tion against India was sheer and deliberate humbug to frighten 
the English. In the words of the great historian Vandal, the 
author of the best book on Napoleon and Alexander the First : 


The idea of partitioning Turkey was rather a Napoleonic than a Russian 
idea. Napoleon rather intended to make a demonstration than an attack. 
He thought that if the French troops crossed the Bosphorus, Asia would 
be trembling, and England’s position be shaken to its very foundations; 
that in view of the menace she would be willing to make peace with France. 


The documents given clearly establish that Napoleon neither in- 
tended to give Constantinople to Russia, nor to attack England in 
India, that on the contrary he wanted Constantinople for France, 
and that he attached greater value to Egypt than to Constanti- 
nople. In his instructions to Caulaincourt, Napoleon confessed 
that his plans could be carried out only if he ruled the sea, that a 
premature movement on Constantinople would result in England 
occupying Egypt, the most valuable part of the Turkish empire. 
Napoleon might conceivably have given Constantinople to Russia 
for a time, but he would have done so only with the object 
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of involving Russia in trouble with England. According to 
Villemain, he said ‘J’ai voulu refouler amicalement la Russie 
en Asie; je lui ai offert Constantinople.” Commenting on these 
words, Vandal tells us that, in dangling the bait of Constantinople 
before Russia, Napoleon merely aimed at involving that country 
in a life-and-death struggle with England. 

Rather by his threats of attacking India in company with 
Russia overland than by any actual attempt at carrying out 
that mad adventure, did Napoleon create profound suspicion 
against Russia among the English, and his machinations have 
been the cause of a century of Anglo-Russian distrust, friction, 
and misunderstandings. -At the Congress of Vienna, Lord Castle- 
reagh opposed Russia’s acquisition of Poland, fearing that that 
country might become dangerously strong. Replying to the 
expressions of the British representative’s fears, Alexander sent 
Lord Castlereagh, on the 21st of November 1814, a most remark- 
able memorandum, in which we read: ' 


Justice established, as an immutable rule for all the transactions 
between the coalesced States, that the advantages which each of them 
should be summoned to reap from the triumph of the common cause should 
be in proportion to the perseverance’ of their efforts and to the magnitude 
of the sacrifices. 

The necessity for a political balance in its turn prescribed that there 
should be given to each State a degree of consistency and of political Conven- 
tions in the‘means which each of them should possess in itself to cause them 
to be respected. 

By invariably acting in accordance with the two principles which have 
been just stated the Emperor resolved to enter upon the war, to support it 
alone at its commencement, and to carry it on by means of a coalition up 
to the single point at which the general pacification of Europe might be 
based on the solid and immovable foundations of the independence of States 
and of the sacred rights of nations. The barrier of the Oder once over- 
stepped, Russia fought only for her Allies: in order to increase the power 
of Prussia and of Austria, to deliver Germany, to save France from the 
frenzy of a despotism of which she alone bore the entire weight after her 
reverses. 

If the Emperor had based his policy upon combinations of a private 
and exclusive interest when the army of Napoleon, collected together, so to 
speak, at the expense of Europe, had found its grave in Russia, His 
Majesty could have made peace with France; and without exposing himself 
to the chances of a war the issue of which was so much the more uncertain 
as it depended on the determination of other Cabinets, without imposing 
fresh sacrifices on his people, might have contented himself, on the one hand, 
with the security acquired for his Empire; and, on the other hand, have 
acquiesced in the conditions which Bonaparte, instructed by a sad experi- 
ence, would have been eager to propose to him. But the Emperor, in the 
magnanimous enterprise to which he had applied himself, availed himself 
of the generous enthusiasm of his people to second the desires of all the 








* The writer gives the Foreign Office version of this memorandum, some 
passages of which appear to have suffered in the translation. 
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nations of Europe. He fought with disinterested views for a cause with 
which the destinies of the human race were connected. Faithful to his 
principles, His Majesty has constantly laboured to favour the interests of 
the Powers which had rallied round the common cause, placing his own 
interests only in the second rank. He has lavished his resources in order 
to render their united efforts prosperous under the firm conviction that 
his Allies, far from finding in a conduct so pure grounds for complaint, 
would be grateful to him for having made all private consideration sub- 
ordinate to the success of an enterprise which had the general good for its 
object. 

The Czar spoke truly. He had fought in 1813 and 1814 
against Napoleon for purely ideal reasons. After Napoleon’s 
disastrous defeat in Russia in 1812 Russia herself was secure 
against another attack from France. Had she followed a purely 
selfish policy, she would have left the Western Powers to their 
fate. While they were weakened in their struggle against 
Napoleon the powerful Russian Army might have secured the 
most far-reaching advantages to the country, and might cer- 
tainly have taken Constantinople. Alexander obviously joined 
in the war against Napoleon actuated by the wish of giving at 
last a durable peace to Europe. How strongly the Czar was 
inspired by ideal and religious motives may be seen from the 
Holy Alliance Treaty which he drew up in his own handwriting, 
and which established that henceforth all rulers should be guided 


in their policy solely by the dictates of the Christian religion. 
That little-known document was worded as follows: 


In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 


Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Russia having in consequence of the great events which have 
marked the course of the three last years in Europe, and especially of the 
blessings which it has pleased Divine Providence to shower down upon 
those States which place their confidence and their hope in it alone, acquired 
the intimate conviction of the necessity of settling the steps to be observed 
by the Powers in their reciprocal relations upon the sublime truths which 
the Holy Religion of our Saviour teaches: 

They solemnly declare that the present Act has no other object than 
to publish, in the face of the whole world, their fixed resolution, both in 
the administration of their respective States and in their political relations 
with every other Government, to take for their sole guide the precepts of 
that Holy Religion, namely, the precepts of Justice, Christian Charity, 
and Peace, which, far from being applicable only to private concerns, 
must have an immediate influence on the councils of princes, and guide all 
their steps as being the only means of consolidating human institutions and 
remedying their imperfections. In consequence their Majesties have agreed 
to the following Articles :— 

Article 1. Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which 
command all men to consider each other as brethren, the Three Contracting 
Menarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble 
fraternity, and considering each other as fellow countrymen they will, on 
all occasions and in all places, lend each other aid and assistance, and, 
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regarding themselves towards their subjects and armies as fathers of 
families, they will lead them, in the same spirit of fraternity with which 
they are animated, to protect Religion, Peace, and Justice. 

Article 2. In consequence the sole principle of force, whether between 
the said Governments or between their Subjects, shall be that of doing 
each other reciprocal service, and of testifying by unalterable good will 
the mutual affection with which they ought to be animated, to consider 
themselves all as members of one and the same Christian nation: the three 
allied Princes looking on themselves as merely delegated by Providence to 
govern three branches of the one family, namely, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, thus confessing that the Christian world, of which they and their 
people form a part, has in reality no other Sovereign than Him to whom 
alone power really belongs, because in Him alone are found all the treasures 
of love, science, and infinite wisdom, that is to say, God, our Divine Saviour, 
the Word of the Most High, the Word of Life. Their Majesties conse- 
quently recommend to their people, with the most tender solicitude, as the 
sole means of enjoying that Peace which arises from a good conscience, 
and which alone is durable, to strengthen themselves every day more and 
more in the principles and exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour 
has taught to mankind. _ 

Article 3. All the Powers who shall choose solemnly to avow the sacred 
principles which have dictated the present Act, and shall acknowledge how 
important it is for the happiness of nations, too long agitated, that these 
truths should henceforth exercise over the destinies of mankind all the 
influence which belongs to them, will be received with equal ardour and 
affection into this Holy Alliance. 


After the Peace of Vienna an era of reaction began, and the 
hostility shown by the Governments to the people was attributed 
not to Prince Metternich, who was chiefly responsible for it, but 
to the Czar and to the Holy Alliance, which was considered to be 
an instrument of oppression. However, the fact that the Holy 
Alliance was a purely ideal compact is attested by Prince Metter- 
nich himself in his Memoirs. After describing its genesis, 
Metternich wrote : 


Voila l’histoire de la Sainte Alliance, qui méme dans I’esprit prévenu 
de son auteur, ne devait étre qu’une manifestation morale, tandis qu’aux 
yeux des autres signataires de |’acte elle n’avait pas méme cette significa- 
tion ; par conséquent elle ne mérite aucune des interprétations que l’esprit 
de parti lui a données dans la suite. . . Ultérieurement il n’a jamais été 
question, entre les cabinets, de la ‘ Sainte Alliance,’ et jamais il n’aurait 
pu en étre question. Les partis hostiles aux Souverains ont seuls exploité 
cet acte, et s’en servis comme d’une arme pour calomnier les intentions les 
plus pures de leurs adversaires. La ‘ Sainte Alliance’ n’a pas été fondée 
pour restreindre les droits des peuples ni pour favoriser ]’absolutisme et 
la tyrannie sous n’importe quelle forme. Elle fut uniquement 1’expression 
des sentiments mystiques de l’Empereur Alexandre et l’application des 
principes du Christianisme & la politique. 


Metternich described Alexander’s liberal and generous views 
as ‘chimerical, revolutionary and jacobinic’ in his letters to 


the Austrian Emperor, and in his Memoirs and his correspon- 
22 
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dence he prided himself that he had succeeded in regaining the 
Czar to reaction. Metternich and other Austrian and German 
statesmen strove to keep Russia backward and weak by recom- 
mending a policy of repression and persecution. Austria and 
Germany are largely responsible for Russian illiberalism and 
Russian oppression. 

Let us now cast a brief glance at the events which brought 
about the Crimean War. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century Turkey was 
almost continually in a state of the gravest disorder, and its 
downfall seemed to be imminent. Alexander the First had died 
in 1825, and had been succeeded by Nicholas the First. Believ- 
ing a catastrophe in Turkey inevitable, he appointed, in 1829, a 
special committee, consisting of the most eminent statesmen, 
to consider the problem of Turkey. According to de Martens, 
Recueil des traités de la Russie, Count Nesselrode, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Empire, stated before that Committee that the 
preservation of Turkey was rather useful than harmful to the 
true interests of Russia, that it was in the interest of the country 
to have for neighbour a weak State such as Turkey. After 
thorough and lengthy discussion, the following resolutions were 
adopted at a sitting presided over by the Czar himself : 


(1) That the advantages of maintaining Turkey in Europe are greater 
than the disadvantages ; : 

(2) That consequently the downfall of Turkey would be opposed to 
Russia’s own interests ; 

(3) That therefore it would be prudent to prevent its fall and to take 
advantage of the opportunity which might offer for concluding an honour- 
able peace. However, if the last hour of Turkey in Europe should have 
struck, Russia would be compelled to take the most energetic measures in 
order to prevent the openings leading to the Black Sea falling into the hands 
of another Great Power. 


During the period preceding the outbreak of the Crimean 
War Russia’s policy was directed by the principles laid down 
in 1829, and the war itself was obviously due to misunderstand- 
ings between England and Russia, and to the prevalence of that 
distrust of Russia among Englishmen which Napoleon had 
created in the past. Foreseeing the possibility of Turkey’s col- 
lapse, the Czar desired to provide for such an event in con- 
junction with England. With this object in view, he told the 
British Ambassador, Sir G. H. Seymour, on the 9th of January 
1858 : 


The affairs of Turkey are in a very disorganised condition; the country 
itself seems to be falling to pieces; the fall will be a great misfortune, 
and it is very important that England and Russia should come to a 
perfectly good understanding upon these affairs and that neither should 
take any decisive step. 


r 
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Tenez ; nous avons sur les bras un homme malade—un homme gravement 
malade; ce sera, je vous le dis franchement, un grand malheur si, un de 
ces jours, il devait nous échapper, surtout avant que toutes les dispositions 
nécessaires fussent prises. Mais enfin ce n’est point le moment de vous 
parler de cela. 


Five days later, on the 14th of January, the Czar disclosed 
his intentions more clearly to the British Ambassador. Fearing 
that in case of Turkey’s downfall England might seize Constanti- 
nople, and desiring to prevent that step in accordance with the 
principles Jaid down by the Committee of 1829 and given above, 
he stated : 


Maintenant je désire vous parler en ami et en gentleman; si nous 
arrivons & nous entendre sur cette affaire, ]’Angleterre et moi, pour le 
reste, peu m’importe ; il m’est indifférent ce que font ou pensent les autres. 
Usant donc de franchise, je vous dis nettement, que si l’Angleterre songe 
a s’établir un de ces jours & Constantinople, je ne le permettrai pas; je 
ne vous préte point ces intentions, mais il vaut mieux dans ces occasions 
parler clairement; de mon cété, je suis également disposé de prendre 
l’engegement de ne pas m’y établir, en propriétaire, il s’entend, car en 
dépositaire je ne dis pas; il pourrait se faire que les circonstances me 
misent dans le cas d’occuper Constantinople, si rien ne se trouve prévu, si 
l’on doit tout laisser aller au hasard. 


Commenting upon the Czar’s confidential statements, the 
Ambassador reported that he was ‘impressed with the belief 
that . . . his Majesty is sincerely desirous of acting in harmony 
with her Majesty’s Government.’ In a further conversation the 
Czar told the Ambassador on the 21st of February : 


The Turkish Empire is a thing to be tolerated, not to be reconstituted. 
. . . As to Egypt, I quite understand the importance to England of that 
territory. I can then only say that if, in the event of a distribution of the 
Ottoman succession upon the fall of the Empire, you should take possession 
of Egypt, I shall have no objections to offer. I would say the same thing 
of Candia; that island might suit you, and I do not know why it should 
not become an English possession. 


The intentions of the Czar, though somewhat vaguely ex- 
pressed, were perfectly clear. He wished to bring about a peace- 
ful solution of the Turkish problem in case of Turkey’s downfall. 
In accordance with the principles laid down in 1829, he did not 
desire to see the Dardanelles in the hands of a first-rate Power, 
and was unwilling to see England established in Constantinople 
and dominating the Black Sea. He was apparently quite willing 
that Constantinople and the Straits should be held by some 
small Power instead of Turkey, or that the position should be 
internationalised in some form or other in accordance with the 
ideas expressed by his brother in 1808, so long as he could feel 
reasonably secure that no foreign Power would seize the open- 
ings of the Black Sea and attack Russia in its most vulnerable 
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quarter. If England should meet him in his desire to regulate 
the position of Constantinople in a way which would not threaten 
Russia’s security in the Black Sea, he was quite willing that 
England should occupy Egypt. Possibly the idea that Russia 
should acquire Constantinople was at the back of his mind, but 
as Egypt was far more valuable than Constantinople he had 
offered beforehand the most ample compensation to this country. 
Unfortunately, the distrust existing against Russia since the time 
of Napoleon was too deeply rooted. The Czar’s proposals were 
treated almost contemptuously. In replying to the Czar, the 
British Government, adverting to the sufferings of the Christians 
living in Turkey upon which Nicholas had dwelt, stated on the 
28th of March : 
... The treatment of Christians is not harsh, and the toleration 
exhibited by the Porte towards this portion of its subjects might serve 
as an example to some Governments who look with contempt upon Turkey 
as a barbarous Power. 

Her Majesty’s Government believe that Turkey only requires forbear- 
ance on the part of its Allies, and a determination not to press their claims 
in a manner humiliating to the dignity and independence of the Sultan. 


The English Government, being filled with suspicions, did 
not even make a serious attempt to discover the aims and in- 
tentions of the Czar. Vaguely dreading Russia, England sup- 
ported Turkey against that country. Thus Great Britain has 
been largely responsible not only for the Crimean War and the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877, but also for the ill-treatment of the 
Christians and the massacres which have taken place throughout 
Turkey during many decades. 

What has created England’s instinctive fear of Russia? If 
we look at the map, if we consider size to be a criterion of 
national strength, then Russia is immensely powerful. How- 
ever, the Russo-Turkish War, the Russo-Japanese War, and the 
present War have shown that we need perhaps not have feared 
Russia’s strength so much as her weakness. If Russia had in the 
past been stronger, if Russia’s strength had been in accordance 
with the views which until lately were generally held here, the 
present War would not have broken out. German soldiers 
evidently appraised the military power of Russia far more cor- 
rectly than did British statesmen. By opposing Russia in the 
past, England has worked not for her own advantage and for the 
security of India, but for the benefit of Germany and Austria. 
England’s anti-Russian policy and Russia’s anti-British policy 
were largely inspired first from Paris and then from Berlin and 
Vienna. That is plain to all who are acquainted with recent 
diplomatic history. 

The century-old antagonism between England and Russia has 
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been the work of Napoleon, of Bismarck, and of Bismarck’s 
successors. The Russian danger, Russia’s aggressiveness, and 
Russia’s constant desire to seize India, are largely figments of 
the imagination. Russia has little desire to possess India. If 
she had it she would probably be unable to administer it. The 
present Czar said to Prince Hohenlohe on the 6th of September 
1896 : ‘ Who is to take India from the English? We are not 
stupid enough to have that plan.’ It would be as difficult for 
Russia to attack India at the present day as it was in the time 
of the Emperor Paul. It is true Russia has now a couple of 
railways which run up to the Indian frontier, but India also has 
railways ; these will facilitate the concentration of troops at any 
point at which that country may be attacked, and with the de- 
velopment of transport by land and sea, and the growing strength 
of the Empire, the danger of an attack upon India by Russia 
seems to be decreasing from year to year. In the picturesque 
language of the late Lord Salisbury, England backed the wrong 
horse in opposing Russia’s policy towards Turkey in the past. 
National policy is, as a rule, in accordance with the national 
character. The Russians are rather dreamers than men of action, 
rather men of quiet thought than men of ambition. The heroes 
of Tolstoy and of other great Russian authors are not men of 
the Nietzsche type but men of peace, idealists, desiring the best, 
animated by a deep sense of religion. The strong idealist strain 
in the Russian character has found expression not only in the 
idealist policy followed by Alexander the First and Nicholas the 
Second, but in that of other Russian Czars as well. Russia has 
had a Peter the Great, but she has not had a Napoleon, and she 
is not likely to have one. Those who believe that Russia aims at 
dominating the world, at conquering all Asia and invading India, 
are neither acquainted with the Russian character nor with the 
resources, the capabilities, and the needs of the country. Russia 
is a very large State. It is extremely powerful for defence, be- 
cause it is protected by vast distances, a rigorous climate, and 
very inferior means of communication. The same circumstances 
which make Russia exceedingly powerful for defence make her 
very weak for a war of aggression. That has been seen in all her 
foreign wars without a single exception. Last, but not least, the 
Russian people and their rulers have become awakened to the 
necessity of modernising the country. A new Russia has arisen. 
Russia has made rapid progress during the last two decades, but 
her progress has perhaps been slower than that of other nations. 
Hence Russia is still very poor and backward. She has some 
railways, but her means of inland transport are totally insuffi- 
cient. She has scarcely any roads, except a few military ones. 
France has ten times the mileage of roads possessed by Russia. 
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We hear frequently of the absence of roads in Poland and of the 
impossibility of moving troops through a sea of mud. Yet 
Poland is that district of Russia which is best provided with 
roads. The peasants throughout Russia use still almost exclu- 
sively wooden ploughs with which only the surface can be 
scratched. By changing their wooden ploughs for iron ones they 
could plough twice as deeply and double their harvests, but they 
are too poor to provide modern agricultural implements. In 
many Russian villages no iron implements, not even iron nails, 
may be seen, and the methods of Russia’s agriculture are still 
those of the Dark Ages. The manufacturing industries of the 
country are in their infancy. The vast majority of the people 
can neither read nor write, and newspapers exist only in the 
large towns. If we compare the economic and social conditions 
of Russia with those existing in other countries it becomes clear 
that the principal need of Russia is not further expansion but 
internal development, and in view of the poverty of the country 
the development of the great Russian estate is possible only in 
time of peace. For her the restriction of armaments is more 
necessary than it is for any other Great Power. The principal 
interest of Russia is peace. That has become clear to every 
thinking Russian and to the whole Russian nation. 

When the great Peace Congress assembles the question of 
Constantinople will come up for settlement, and from interested 
quarters we shall be told once more that Constantinople is ‘ the 
key of the world.” A glance at the map shows that Constanti- 
nople is not the key of the world and iis not even the key of the 
Mediterranean, but that it is merely the key of the Black Sea. 
Prince Bismarck possessed military ability of the highest kind, 
and being keenly aware that foreign policy and strategy must go 
hand in hand, he kept constantly in touch with Germany’s lead- 
ing soldiers. He clearly recognised the fallacy of Napoleon’s 
celebrated epigram. Hence, when a member of the Reichstag, 
referring to the Eastern Question, spoke of the Dardanelles as 
the key to the dominion of the world, Bismarck smilingly replied 
‘If the Dardanelles are the key to the dominion of the world 
it obviously follows that up to now the Sultan has dominated 
the world.’ Constantinople has been possessed by various States, 
but none of them has so far dominated the world. In Bismarck’s 
words Constantinople has disagreed with all the nations which 
have possessed it hitherto. Why that has been the case will 
presently be shown. 

So far Constantinople has not given a great accession of 
strength to the nations which have held it. Far from considering 
Constantinople in the hands of Russia as a source of strength, 
Bismarck rather saw in it a source of weakness and of danger. 
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He wrote in his Memoirs: ‘I believe that it would be advan- 
tageous for Germany if the Russians in one way or another, 
physically or diplomatically, were to establish themselves at 
Constantinople and had to defend that position.’ Russia is 
almost invulnerable as long as she can defend herself with her 
best weapons : her vast distances, her lack of railways and roads, 
and her rigorous climate. But the same elements become dis- 
advantageous to Russia’s defence if a highly vulnerable point near 
her frontier can be attacked. Inthe Crimean War Russia almost 
bled to death because of the difficulty of sending troops to the 
Crimea. Her failure in Manchuria arose from the same cause. At 
present Russia possesses only one point of capital importance on 
the sea, Petrograd, which can comparatively easily be attacked 
by an army landed in the neighbourhood. If she occupies Constan- 
tinople, she must be ready to defend it, and a very large number 
of troops will be required to protect the shores of the Sea of 
Marmora and the Straits against an enemy. It is not generally 
known that the Constantinople position is not circumscribed but 
very extensive, and that it is not easy to defend it against a mobile 
and powerful enemy, especially if it is simultaneously attacked by 
land and sea. The small maps of Turkey are deceptive. It is 
hardly realised that the distance from the entrance of the 
Dardanelles to the exit of the Bosphorus is nearly 200 miles. 
Strategists are agreed that a Power holding Constantinople, the 
Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles must possess territory at least as 
far inland as the Enos-Midia line—that is, the line from the town 
of Enos opposite the island of Samothraki to the town of Midia on 
the Black Sea. A straight line connecting these two towns would 
be 120 miles long, or exactly as long as the distance which 
separates London from Cardiff, Paris from Boulogne, or Stras- 
burg from Coblenz. It is clear that a large army and extensive 
fortifications are needed to defend so broad a front against a 
determined attack. In addition, Russia would have to defend 
the shore of the Gulf of Saros and the sea-coast of the peninsula 
of Galipoli against a landing. This shore-line extends to about 
100 miles. Lastly, she would have to defend the opening of the 
Dardanelles and to prevent an attack upon the Constantinople 
position across the narrows from the Asiatic mainland. It would 
be difficult enough to defend this vulnerable and extensive position 
if it was organically connected with Russia. It will of course be - 
still more difficult to defend it in view of the fact that Roumania 
and Bulgaria, two powerful States, separate Russia from Constan- 
tinople. Russia cannot reach Constantinople by land unless she 
should succeed in incorporating Roumania and Bulgaria in some 
way or other, or unless the entire north of Asia Minor, which is 
now possessed by Turkey, should fall into Russia’s hands, 
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enabling that country to create a land connexion between her 
Caucasian provinces and the southern shores of the Sea of 
Marmora and the two Straits. Both events appear so unlikely 
that they need scarcely be seriously considered. The Constan- 
tinople position, if held by Russia, would be detached from that 
country. The Russian troops garrisoning it would be cut off from 
the motherland in case of war. Hence they would have to be 
prepared for a sudden attack and to be always strong enough to 
defend the peninsula unaided for a very long time. They would 
have to be provided with gigantic stores of food and of ammunition. 
It is therefore clear that Russia would require a very large 
permanent garrison for securing the integrity of Constantinople. 
In case of war she would undoubtedly require several hundred 
thousand men for that purpose. Possibly she would need as 
many as 500,000 men if a determined attack by land and 
sea was likely; and herein lies the reason for the opinion 
of the Commission of 1829 that it would be to Russia’s advantage 
if the status quo at Constantinople was not disturbed, if a weak 
Power was in the possession of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. 

There are two points of very great strategical importance in 
the Eastern Mediterranean : the position of Constantinople and 
Egypt; and Egypt is undoubtedly by far the more important of 
the two. When in 1797 Napoleon reached the Adriatic he was 
struck by the incomparable advantages offered by the position of 
‘Egypt, and he ear-marked that country for France in case of a 
partition of Turkey. A year later he headed an expedition to 
Egypt, not merely in order to strike at England, but largely, if not 
chiefly, in order to conquer that most important strategical position 
for France. While the Sea of Marmora and the Straits are 
merely the connecting links between the Black Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, Egypt, especially since the construction of the Suez 
Canal, is the connecting link of the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, of Europe and Asia, of the most populated continents and 
the busiest seas. Hence the Suez Canal route is, and will remain 
for centuries, the most valuable strategical- and trade route in the 
world, and it is of course of particular importance to the nation 
which possesses India. Bismarck said to Busch : 


Egypt is as necessary to England as is her daily bread, because of the 
Suez Canal, which is the shortest connexion between the Eastern and 
Western halves of the British Empire. .The Suez Canal is like the 
nerve at the back of the neck which connects the spine with the brain. 


Those who believe in Napoleonic epigrams will find several 
remarkable sayings of his relating to Egypt. The great Corsican 
said to Montholon ‘ §i j’étais resté en Egypte, je serais 4 présent 
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empereur d’Orient. . . . L’Orient n’attend qu’un homme.’ He 
said to Las Cases ‘ De |’Egypte j’aurais atteint Constantinople 
et les Indes ; j’eusse changé la face du monde.’ He dictated to 
Gourgaud ‘Qui est maitre de l’Egypte l’est de |’Inde.’ The 
last maxim should be particularly interesting to Englishmen. 
How great a value Napoleon attached to Egypt will be seen from 
his Memoirs dictated to Las Cases, Gourgaud, and Montholon 
at St. Helena, and from many volumes of his Correspondence. 

If we wish to compare the relative importance of Constan- 
tinople and of the Suez Canal we need only assume that another 
Power possessed Egypt and Great Britain Constantinople. While 
Constantinople would be useless to Great Britain the occupation 
of Egypt by a non-British Power would jeopardise Britain’s 
position in India and her Eastern trade. Napoleon, with his 
keen eye for strategy, told O’ Meara : 


Egypt once in possession of the French, farewell India to the English. 
Turkey must soon fall, and it will be impossible to divide it without 
allotting some portion to France, which will be Egypt. But if you had kept 
Alexandria, you would have prevented the French from obtaining it, and 
of ultimately gaining possession of India, which will certainly follow their 
possession of Egypt. 


In the sailing-ship era the position of Constantinople was far 
more important to England than it is at present. Then Russia, 
dominating Constantinople, might conceivably have sent a large 
fleet into the Mediterranean and have seized Malta, Egypt, and 
Gibraltar before England could have received any news of the 
sailing of the Russian armada. With the advent of the electric 
cable, wireless telegraphy, and steam shipping, that danger has 
disappeared. From the Russian point of view Constantinople is 
valuable partly for ideal and partly for strategical reasons. The 
glamour of Constantinople and its incomparable position on the 
Golden Horn has fascinated men since the earliest times. Con- 
stantinople might become the third capital of Russia, and it would, 
for historical and religious reasons, be a capital worthy of that 
great Empire. From the strategical point of view Russia desires 
to possess Constantinople not for aggression but for defence, for 
protecting the Black Sea shores. Whether, however, she would 
be wise in accepting Constantinople, even if it were offered to her 
by all Europe, seems somewhat doubtful. It is true that 
Constantinople dominates the Black Sea. At the same time 
Constantinople is dominated by the lands of the Balkan Pen- 
insula. In Talleyrand’s words: ‘ Le centre de gravité du monde 
n’est ni sur |’Elbe, ni sur |’ Adige, il est la-bas aux frontiéres de 
l’Europe, sur le Danube.’ Similarly Marshal Marmont, Duke of 
Ragusa, one of Napoleon’s best generals, said in his Memoirs that 
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Wallachia, Macedonia, and Bulgaria were, in his opinion, the key 
of the Orient. He thought that the security of Europe was less 
threatened by Russia possessing Constantinople, supposing the 
Austrians occupied the countries at the mouth of the Danube, 
than if Constantinople was held by French and English troops 
while the Russians were masters of the lower Danube. The 
reasoning of Talleyrand and Marmont seems faultless. It will 
probably be confirmed by the British strategists, who ought to be 
consulted by our statesmen on the strategical value of Constan- 
tinople. A demonstration of the Balkan States, especially if it 
were backed by their Central European supporters, against the 
120 miles of the Enos-Midia line would obviously convert the 
Constantinople position from a strategical asset into a very serious 
strategical liability. It is true that in the event of a Russian 
attack upon India England could no longer attack Russia in the 
Black Sea in conjunction with Turkey. However, as Constan- 
tinople is a far more valuable point to Russia than the Crimea or 
Odessa, and as the Balkan States themselves may desire to 
possess Constantinople, it is obvious that by occupying it Russia 
would not increase her power but would merely expose herself to 
greater dangers than heretofore. 

Until recently the possibility of the Dardanelles being closed 
against Russia preoccupied Russian statesmen only. Now it 
interests the whole people. The Russian nation is determined 
that never again shall all its foreign trade be stopped by a hostile 
Power dominating Constantinople. The Duma session has shown 
that the nation demands freedom for Russia’s Black Sea trade by 
Russia’s control of the narrows. 

Various proposals have been made for dealing with Constan- 
tinople and the Straits after the expulsion of the Turks. Some 
have advocated that Constantinople should be given to Russia, 
some that the position should be given to some small Power, such 
as Bulgaria, or be divided between two or more Powers, one 
possessing the southern and the other the northern shore ; others 
have recommended that that much coveted position should be 
neutralised in some form or other. The importance of Constan- 
tinople to Russia lies in this, that it is the door to her house, that 
he who holds Constantinople is able to attack Russia in the 
Black Sea. Consequently Russia and Russia’s principal 
opponents would continue to strive for the possession of the 
narrows, supposing they had been given to some small Power, 
to several Powers in joint occupation, or had been neutralised. 
The struggle for Constantinople can obviously end only when the 
city and the straits are possessed by a first-rate Power. That is 
the only solution, and the only Power which has a strong claim 
upon the possession of Constantinople is evidently Russia. 
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Until recently it seemed possible that Constantinople would 
become the capital of one of the Balkan States or of a Balkan 
Confederation. Many years ago Mazzini, addressing the awaken- 
ing Balkan nations, admonished them : ‘ Stringetevi in una Con- 
federazione e sia Constantinopoli la vostra citta anfizidnica, la 
citta dei vostri poteri centrali, aperta a tutti, serva a nessuno.’ 
The internecine war of the Balkan States has destroyed, 
apparently for ever, the possibility that Constantinople will belong 
to the Balkan peoples, and perhaps it is better that it is so. 
Constantinople might have proved as fatal an acquisition to the 
Balkan peoples as it has been to the Turks, and for all we know 
it may not prove a blessing to Russia. 

Those who fear that Russia might become a danger to Europe 
in the future, and who would therefore like to see the status quo 
preserved both in Austria-Hungary and at Constantinople—at 
first sight Austria-Hungary, as at present constituted, appears to 
be an efficient counterpoise to Russia—seem very short-sighted. 
I think I have shown that Russia’s acquisition of Constantinople, 
far from increasing Russia’s military strength, would greatly 
increase her vulnerability. Hence the possession of Constan- 
tinople should make Russia more cautious and more peaceful. 
Similarly, the dissolution of Austria-Hungary into its component 
parts, an event which at present is contemplated with dread by 
those who fear Russia’s power, would apparently not increase 
Russia’s strength or the strength of Slavism, but would more 
likely be disadvantageous to both. The weakness of Austria- 
Hungary arises from its disunion. Owing to its disunion the 
country is militarily and economically weak. If Austria-Hungary 
should be replaced by a number of self-governing States these will 
develop much faster. Some of these States will be Slavonic, but 
it is not likely that they will become Russia’s tools. Liberated 
nations, as Bismarck has told us, are not grateful but exacting. 
The Balkan nations which Russia has freed from the Turkish yoke, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Roumania, have promptly asserted 
their independence from Russia and have developed a strong 
individuality of their own. The Slavonic nationalities of Austria- 
Hungary also would probably assert their independence. For 
economic reasons the small and medium-sized nations in the 
Balkan Peninsula and those within the limits of present-day 
Austria-Hungary would probably combine, and if they felt 
threatened by Russia they would naturally form a strong political 
union. A greater Austria-Hungary, a State on a federal basis, 
would arise in the place of the present State, and, strengthened 
by self-government, the power of that confederation would be far 
greater than that possessed by the Dual Monarchy. 

Lastly, the world will as little tolerate a Russian Napoleon as 
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a French or a German one. Hitherto every nation which has 
tried to enslave the world by force has been checked by a world 
combination. The Russians will scarcely be anxious to under- 
take a policy which has brought about the downfall of Turkey, 
ancient Spain, Napoleonic France, and modern Germany. When- 
ever a great danger arises to the liberty of the world the threatened 
nations combine for mutual protection, and a balance of power, 
sufficiently strong to restrain it, is automatically established. 


That has been the lesson of history. 
J. ELLis BARKER. 
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THE WAR OF PURIFICATION 


4A DUTCHMAN'S VIEW 


Mr. STEPHEN GRAHAM, the poet and prophet of Anglo-Russia, 
writes in one of his delectable letters to The Times (October 13) 
on the ‘Holy War’ of the great Slav nation. ‘This War,’ he 
says, ‘is holy to everyone, and its motto is: getting rid of the 
German spirit in life, getting rid of the sheer materialistic point 
of view, getting rid of brutality, and the lack of understanding 
of others. . . . Russia, above all things, is fighting that she 
may go on being herself.’ To be oneself, this end, indeed, is 
worth any amount of national debt accumulated, any number 
of lives lost, any quantity, aye, and quality, of art destroyed and 
treasure spoliated through the vultures of ‘ Kultur.’ 

Mr. Graham tells us that, whereas ‘ Britain is fighting for 
disarmament and universal peace . . . Russia is fighting to 
preserve her national life and religion.” But, we would 
ask, is not Britain, too, fighting for the same end? or, at 
least, will not this holy war produce for Britain a like result? 
Does not Britain, too, stand in need of a purifying process? Does 
not Britain, too, need to fight that she may go on being herself? 
Has not, of late years, the Germanising spell been cast also over 
Britain? In certain circles, at least, it has become fashionable 
to borrow the ideas and ideals of Germany for fear of being 
considered ‘ unprogressive ’ and ‘ insular.’ 

When Lord Haldane, for instance, wishes to advocate the 
cult of “Higher Nationality,’ he finds his ideal in German virtue. 

In the English language we have no name for it [he declares], and this 
is unfortunate, for the lack of a distinctive name has occasioned confusion 
both of thought and of expression. German writers have, however, marked 
out the system to which I refer and have given it the name of ‘ Sittlichkeit.’ 
In his book Der Zweck im Recht Rudolph von Jehring, a famous professor 
at Géttingen, with whose figure I was familiar when I was a student there 
nearly forty years ago, pointed out, in the part which he devoted to the 
subject of ‘ Sittlichkeit,’ that it was the merit of the German language 
to have been the only one to find a really distinctive and scientific expression 
for it. 


When Mr. Lloyd George and other reformers realise the 
necessity for redress of social deformity, they copy more or less 
closely the system of Prussian bureaucracy. 
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And, above all, when the more recent universities in British 
commercial and industrial centres desire to be up to date, it is 
the methods of Germany they adapt—if not adopt. 

This Germanising trend need not be considered in any 
partisan spirit. For it is almost general, almost unintentional 
and unconscious. But this very naturalness and unconsciousness 
constitute its chief danger. 


II 


As a Dutchman, the writer of this article fears the German- 
ising trend. For, as a Dutchman, he can fully apprehend the 
perils of the process. In the Netherlands the trend has finally 
developed into the fact of Germanisation. There a once original 
nationalism lies crushed below the deadweight of ‘Kultur.’ In 
the first instance it began at the universities. Here, as is the 
case in Britain, German learning was at first admired and 
German methods copied, little by little and increasingly, to the 
gradual exclusion of the learning and methods of other nations 
and the evaporation of national distinctiveness. 

The process of Germanisation is akin to the process of 
alcoholisation. The longer the patient indulges in it, the weaker 
his resisting power to it becomes and the stronger doses of the 
poison he is able and forced to absorb, until finally all proper 
food comes to be distasteful to him and can no longer be assimi- 
lated. 

The Dutch universities have practically come to this pass, that 
unless scholarship in any special branch is of German origin and 
bears the German hall-mark, it tends to be considered as some- 
thing very inferior—indeed, barely as scholarship at all. 

As Dutch students are good linguists, it rarely pays expense 
and labour to write special text-books for them or to translate 
foreign text-books into Dutch. And, of course, the text-books 
used are almost exclusively German. 

In order to bring the result of their investigations before a 
wider public than that of the Netherlands, Dutch professors 
often use for their treatises and Dutch students for their theses 
an international vehicle. And, of course, the language chosen is 
almost without exception the German language. Fifty years ago 
French was at least equally favoured. 

More phenomenal even than this is the fact that when foreign 
professors—usually Germans of course—are appointed at Dutch 
universities, they are wont to lecture at the expense of the Dutch 
taxpayer, in Dutch lecture-rooms, to Dutch students in— 
German ! 
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III 


It stands to reason that the Germans have not hesitated to 
exploit this mental disease. Whenever a Dutch scholar promises 
to rise to more than average celebrity, some prominent German 
university is sure to hold out to him an often considerable bribe 
in order to estrange him from his own country and to gain him 
for the ‘ Fatherland.’ Van ’t Hoff, of Berlin, is but one instance 
out of many. 

Another amiable weakness of the ‘ Kultur ’-bringers is to 
pounce upon any newly hatched Dutch invention or discovery, 
to alter it slightly, and then through the prolific technical Press 
of the ‘Fatherland’ to vaunt it to the world as a new achieve- 
ment of some incomparable ‘Herr Doktor.’ 

There was a time when the learning of Leyden and Utrecht 
and the other Dutch universities held its own, when from all 
countries of Europe students flocked to the Netherlands to hear 
the teaching of Arminius and Grotius, of Huygens and Boerhave, 
of Leeuwenhoek and Musschenbroek. That time is past. Dutch 
learning has not become less. But it has ceased being distinctive. 
Leyden is a lesser Leipzig, Utrecht another Gottingen. 

Last spring Dr. Schoemaker, a well-known Hague physician, 
visited the great Medical Congress in the United States. He was 
much impressed with the high scientific and scholarly standard 
of a non-German country like America. ‘ But tell me,’ he said 
to some of the leading professors to whom he was introduced, 
‘what opinion have you of our Dutch medical science?’ ‘ Well, 
none at all!’ was the reply the astonished doctor received. ‘We 
do not distinguish between Dutch learning and German. We 
identify your achievements with those of Germany.’ And they 
were perfectly right. Intellectually Holland, if not yet alto- 
gether, has very nearly been annexed by Germany. Intellectually 
the Dutch are the bondsmen of the Germans, who gain credit at 
their expense. And such will be the fate of any other nation, 
be they Russians, be they Scandinavians, be they Swiss, or be 
they English, who do not, first and foremost of all things, fight 
that they may go on being themselves. 


IV 


The very fountainhead of Dutch intellect, aye, and intelli- 
gence, having been infected, the virus has not been slow gradually 
to pervade the entire system of the nation. As a matter of neces- 
sity it has been imbibed by all the higher professional and 
leading circles. Nor would a self-respecting journalist or primary 
teacher for anything on earth risk the stigma of unscholarliness. 
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If professors and doctors delight in cramming their libraries 
with German volumes and in quoting by preference German 
authority for each most obvious statement, so must they. 
Indeed, as might be expected, they show at all times a strong 
tendency to be what the French call plus royaliste que le rot. 

And so it seems as though through the deadweight of 
* Kultur ’ every vestige of originality must be squeezed out of the 
- Dutch nation. A ponderous clumsiness begins to pervade Dutch 
lectures and treatises which by nature is not theirs. It is the 
German sense of involved and voluminous completeness. When 
a German wishes to explain how the sun is hot on a July morning 
he will first discuss the notion of time in general, beginning with 
a preface on the supposed identity of eternity and of the abstrac- 
tion of time, which he will call ‘ Time-in-itself,’ or ‘ Pure Time,’ 
thus formulating : ‘ Pure Time and Pure Non-Time are identical.’ 
In the course of his discussion he will, amongst many other sub- 
_ Jects, argue profoundly on the relation of the name July to Julius 
Caesar and on the functional descent of the Kaiser from the 
Emperor Augustus, giving, moreover, a great deal of algebraical 
information on the known and supposed solar systems. This 
mentality is beginning to be faithfully reflected in modern Dutch 
literature. As an instance, the political and theological writings 
of Dr. Kuyper, the late Premier, are recommended to the 
reader. 

Half a century ago Dutch literature used to be moulded on 
the French and Latin model, and it is scarcely possible to imagine 
a sadder decay of speech than from the crystalline limpidity of 
the French to the murky nebulosities of the German language. 
A Swiss friend of the writer, who has spent a great part of her 
life in translating German theological works into French, com- 
plained to him the other day of the difficulties of her task. ‘In 
French,’ she said, ‘ everything is clear and precise, and to the 
point and direct. In German the author contents himself with 
creating an impression through vague hints and suggestions. 
Often it is well-nigh impossible to content my French readers 
with the little the German author offers.’ And some years ago a 
German who was studying philosophy at the Sorbonne assured 
me that many of his fellow-countrymen are in the habit of 
reading their ‘ Kant’ in a French translation. Only thus did he 
become intelligible. 

May this holy war preserve the English language for ever 
from the error of the Dutch, which nevertheless a century ago 
was as weil leavened with Latin as English is at present. 

Another even more loathsome symptom of the ‘Kultur’ 
disease is the unwonted pedantry which is making itself visible 
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and audible also in Holland, the conviction that life may be best 
and ‘ most accurately’ learned from a text-book, the conviction 
that facts ought to and must be considered to conform to theories. 

An Edinburgh professor, who gives himself a great deal of 
trouble in making University life as agreeable and profitable for 
foreign students as possible, once experienced a ludicrous instance 
of this result of ‘ Kultur.’ He had prepared a course for initiating 
his German students into some of the mysteries of the English 
language, and had written out a number of expressions and 
common phrases which he knew from experience to be special 
stumbling-blocks. Over against these he had given their German 
equivalents. As, however, he did not feel quite sure of his 
German, he sent them for correction to an acquaintance of his, 
a schoolmaster in Germany. The manuscript was returned to 
him one mass of corrections, not only in the German, but 
especially in the English column, with falsch! falsch! (wrong! 
wrong !) all along the line. 

At the University of Lausanne there is a German professor 
who holds a class in English pronunciation. This in itself is 
remarkable enough, judging from the usual German accent in 
English. But far more remarkable was it that a British lady 
who took this class, in order to see what was going on, had 
her English severely found fault with, as not up to the German’s 
‘ scientific’ standard ! 

Scarcely less amusing is the pedantry of the late Professor 
Franck, of Bonn University. Professor Franck enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation as a learned scholar of medieval Dutch. A 
great number of ancient Dutch epics have been provided by him 
with weighty and lengthy annotations, some of them very illu- 
minating, others decidedly beside the mark, although to a modern 
Dutchman of average intelligence the text is perfectly clear. He 
also has published in German the most complete grammar of 
medieval Dutch in existence. In the second edition of this book 
he discusses the letter d, and points out that there are two letters 
d in Dutch, the one linguistically corresponding with the English 
th, the other with the English d. Moreover, he declares’ that 
a modern Dutchman pronounces these two d’s with different parts 
of the mouth. The writer and others have experimented on 
themselves and on a great number of their fellow-countrymen, 
but have not yet been fortunate enough to discover a single 
Dutchman who makes this distinction. The German professor, 
however, had discovered it from the way in which he pronounced 
Dutch ‘scientifically’! That is ‘ Kultur.’ 
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V 


A result of Germanisation ever so much more dangerous than 
clumsiness or pedantry is that of late years the Dutch have begun 
to look at the world through German spectacles. And yet, 
strange to say, the bulk of the Dutch people do not like the 
Germans. They even dislike them strongly, and feel towards 
them a certain racial animosity. They call them by the pretty 
name of ‘ Mof.’ There are few words a German hates more 
than this particular one. To say it to him has the same effect 
as driving a pin into his calf. 

But all this racial dislike has scarcely stood in the way of 
Germanisation. Through his educational system a strong ad- 
miration, if not veneration, for the thoroughness and grandeur 
of German ‘ Kultur’ has been so dinned into the modern Dutch- 
man’s ears from the cradle upwards that he accepts it as a sort 
of gospel truth and as a kind of axiom from which he begins 
his argument. His outlook thus having been Germanised, it is 
not surprising that he accepts most readily the German way of 
putting things and the German point of view when it is placed 
before him in pamphlets and periodicals, and that his Press shows 
a ready hospitality to ‘die deutsche Wahrheit’ when it seeks 
refuge from ‘ die Weltliigen ’—German truth against the lies of 
the whole world, as we read in the Berliner Tageblatt of the 
1st of October. To this must be added the powerful prestige of 
the victor of 1870, which has not failed to impress his small 
neighbour, as well as a certain financial interest felt by the 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam exporters of the produce of German 
industrial enterprise. 

VI 


Notwithstanding this, there are signs of recrudescent dis- 
harmony between the Dutch and the German elements. For 
one thing, the German lacks the psychological knack of subtle 
diplomacy. In this respect his ‘Kultur’ is too clumsily un- 
pleasant. The tone of his Press towards Holland is either 
brutally imperative or crudely sweet with the sting of saccharin. 
And, secondly, the German national character, socialistic and 
thoroughly drilled into subservience, is in its every instinct 
diametrically opposed to that of the Dutch—i.e. the Frisian 
nation—which from Caesar’s day has been noted for its uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable individualism, frequently exaggerated 
to the extreme of anarchy. 

The stubborn Frisian, hard-headed and truthful to aggres- 
siveness even under ordinary circumstances, brooks interference 
as little as an American. Once he becomes aware that he is 
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being meddled with, he will stop short in his course like a mule 
who kicks his driver and pony cart alike to fragments. 

The only danger is that he will not become aware of it soon 
enough. For the Dutch have a fatal faculty for living in the past 
instead of in the present. They glory all too readily in their 
really stupendous achievements during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. And they chafe to this day under the 
yoke of French imperial annexation, forgetting that it was cast 
off more than a century ago. The French imperialism of the past 
they still popularly feel as a hideous danger. But to Germany’s 
really threatening imperialism of the present they are, popularly 
at least, purblind. 

Still, there are, as has been said, signs, feeble signs of reaction, 
bright sparks that in favourable circumstances might be fanned 
into a roaring conflagration. 

Years ago Professor Brugmans, the Amsterdam historian, first 
opened the writer’s eyes to the dangers of Germanisation. This 
professor objects most strongly to the present one-sided cult of 
‘Kultur.’ To his students he prescribes French text-books 
(Lavisse) rather than German. And he encourages the perusal 
of English authors. And lately Professor de Savornin Lohman, 
the Utrecht social economist, expressed to the writer his very 
strong and positive preference of British to German authors and 
methods in his special province. And these two instances could 
be multiplied. In the Dutch Press also there are signs of reaction. 
A leading daily paper, like the Amsterdam Telegraaf, and an im- 
portant weekly, like the Groene Amsterdammer, are at present 
forbidden fruit in Germany, and not without reason. And like- 
wise anyone who is familiar with Dutch society, in the widest 
sense of the word, will bear witness to frequent and increasing 
signs of discontent, diffuse as yet and inarticulate, but which on 
provocation may unite into a thundering chorus. 


vil 


There are Dutchmen who trust that this may be brought about 
with the assistance of Britain. Needless to say, it is not their 
desire to be Anglicised any more than it is their desire to be 
Germanised. What they wish is to balance Germanisation by 
opposing to it another civilisation. They wish to neutralise 
‘Kultur.’ They want the Netherlands to derive the fullest benefit 
from their central position amongst the leading Powers of the 
world. They want to practise a cultural eclecticism, in order, if 
possible, to create a new symphony of civilisation, a new renas- 
cence Dutch in nature, like that Erasmian renascence which was 
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the foundation-stone for the glorious structure of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Europe. 

If, however, Britain herself were to become entangled and 
eventually caught in the meshes of ‘ Kultur,’ how would she be 
able to fulfil in Europe her mission as the protagonist of Occiden- 
talism? How would she be able to stem the overflowing tide of 
Germanisation? This is why, not only from the Russian point 
of view, and from the Serbian and the Polish, but from 
the British and Dutch standpoints as well, and from 
the Swiss, the Italian and the Scandinavian—indeed, from 
the general standpoint of Europe—this War must be con- 
sidered as, and shall be, a holy war of purification. For as long 
as Britain remains ‘ fighting that she may go on being herself,’ 
the dead weight of ‘ Kultur’ will not subdue the world. 


I. I. BRAnTs. 








1915 


CHINA AND THE WAR 


Poor China! She has troubles enough and to spare of her own 
without being compelled to bear the consequences of other 
nations’ quarrels. It is hard on her people, peacefully disposed 
both by necessity and inclination, that a war which was none 
of their seeking, which was no concern of theirs, should make 
alien soldiers their unwelcome guests, should introduce a new 
husbandry which planted mines in their fields and made Death 
stalk side by side with the human reapers of their harvest. As a 
Chinese newspaper pathetically put it, ‘ These are losses incurred 
by the Chinese people. Other peoples’ battles are fought on 
our land, and at our very great expense.’ 

Those who are not versed in Chinese affairs can hardly realise 
what this War means to China; how it touches her, how 
wounds her, at every point of her political life. Only those 
who know how politics have affected her national existence can 
understand why this world-war should have made battlefields on 
Chinese soil, and compelled her people to submit to things justi- 
fied only in belligerent countries by the exigencies of military 
operations. The new ethics of war which Germany, once an 
acknowledged leader in the regions of accurate thought, but now 
prostituting her intelligence by rigmaroles of argument which 
would disgrace a fourth-form schoolboy, is endeavouring to foist 
upon the world, declare neutrality to be an idle principle of which 
necessity knows nothing, and that convenience is a sufficient 
substitute for necessity if an attack on an enemy is the objective. 
Of the application of this new ethic Belgium has been made the 
unhappy sufferer. The neutrality of China has also been made 
the sport of circumstance ; military necessity has governed every- 
thing that has happened to her during the last six months; but 
it is possible to trace ‘the causes of causes and their impulsions 
one of another’ in inevitable sequence, till we get back to the 
prime cause, and that cause is but another manifestation of 
Germany’s ambition to rule the world by force of arms. 

People at home talk so glibly, knowing so little, about China, 
that the mere mention of the serious consequences of a European 
war to her is sure to provoke the inevitable query—All neutral 
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nations suffer grave inconvenience from wars which do not 
directly concern them, why should China’s position differ from 
that of, say, Brazil or Siam? That she should have been sorely 
let and hindered by the Russo-Japanese War was intelligible, for 
it was waged on her borders; but a European war... ! It is 
well, therefore, at the outset to realise in what China differs 
normally from other countries. Mainly in this fundamental fact, 
that she is not mistress of her own household. Though she is 
a sovereign State she is not free. When the merchants came 
from the West knocking at the gates of Peking they made it a 
condition of their entry, which China reluctantly assented to, 
that they should bring with them their own laws and establish 
their own Courts, creating an exterritorial status for themselves 
which withdrew them from the jurisdiction of the country 
wherein they proposed to trade and take up their residence. This 
peculiar privilege of the foreigner must obviously affect China’s 
neutral position in regard to belligerent nations; but the ques- 
tion is abstruse in the extreme, and in our appreciation of what 
the War means to China we must eliminate this background of 
foreign law and foreign Courts, and imagine her simply as a free 
country in which the alien merchant and financier have found a 
happy hunting ground. We shall then see why her fortunes 
have become so inextricably interwoven with those of other coun- 
tries that the shock of a European war must have far more 
disastrous consequences than it could have to countries such as 
Brazil, an absolutely free and independent country, or Siam, 
where the exterritorial privileges still linger.’ 

Commerce and finance have long since ceased to be national ; 
now it is ‘ world-commerce ’ and ‘ world-finance ’; and ‘ foreign 
markets’ are one of the great motive powers of foreign policy. 
The colonies of Hong Kong and Singapore are the British trade 
outposts in the great commercial struggle in the Far East, the 
citadel of which is China. But the principle of the open-door 
to which England has been faithful from time immemorial, a 
faithfulness which Germany has forgotten, though she has availed 
herself largely of it, has converted these two colonies, Hong 
Kong especially, into an international base from which com- 
mercial operations in China are conducted. How vast those 
operations are may be judged by the fact that the port of Victoria 
is second to none in the world for the tonnage which passes 
through it under the flag of every country whose ships sail upon 
the Eastern Seas. All the great firms, shipping, banking, trading, 
that do business in the East have their branches in Hong Kong. 
But so vast is the trade with China, outwards as well as inwards, 


There have been changes in the exterritorial position in Siam, but this 
statement is, I believe, accurate. 
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that, still continuing the military simile with which our minds 
are too full to-day, a more advanced line of posts is necessary 
to carry it on, and these have been established in the Chinese 
ports on the sea-coast and on the Yangtse and the West River. 
In ordinary circumstances a European or American firm doing 
business with a foreign country establishes branches or agencies 
in its ports; but the essential difference between the ports in 
China and those in other countries is, that whereas in the latter 
these branches and agencies pass into legal and social communion 
with the country in which they are, in China they congregate 
in the Treaty Ports, the ‘open ports’ as they are called, where 
there are Concessions or Settlements preserving the national 
character of the foreign countries which have acquired them, 
the merchants forming communities separate from the Chinese, 
and independent of them. Moreover, it is not true to say that 
these merchants, as in other places, participate in the trade of 
the country ; they have created it. Chinese trade has been made 
by the foreigner and not by China. But China has long since 
recognised the advantage of commercial intercourse with the 
West, and (still keeping the exterritorial conditions under which 
it is carried on in the background) she has acquiesced and takes 
her part in it. Chinese compradores and shroffs are the right 
and left hands of the foreign merchant; coolies the means 
whereby the trade is carried on. Nor has China allowed the 
foreigner to absorb the whole of it; there are Chinese banks 
and business houses which take an abundant share, and a con- 
siderable amount of the coast and river trade is in native hands. 
This is only one side of the picture, for the activities of the 
Chinese merchant are by no means limited to China. Not only 
does the coolie seek his modest fortune abroad, but the Chinese 
merchant has established flourishing businesses in foreign coun- 
tries. Hundreds of them have walked in at the open doors of 
Hong Kong and Singapore, and they prosper greatly. 

There has thus been a give-and-take between China and 
foreign countries, and this, added to what I have already said, 
has internationalised the trade of the East. So it has come 
about that while in other countries the foreign merchant is but 
a sojourner as all his fathers were, in China he has made his 
home as he did in India. The Anglo-Indian has his exact 
counterpart in the ‘ old China hand,’ whose fortunes are wrapped 
up in those of the country of his adopted residence. The break- 
up of China would mean the ruin of innumerable foreign enter- 
prises, and would spread havoc in many markets in Europe and 
America. Conversely, the commercial ruin of Europe would 
carry disaster into almost every corner of China. ‘China’ has 
thus ceased to mean merely the home country of the Chinese ; 
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it is the heart of a vast system in which every nation has its 
share, in whose welfare every nation is directly interested, by 
whose troubles every nation is affected. This inter-dependence 
grows year by year; its roots strike back through more than 
seventy years; its branches spread in ever-growing strength into 
the future. This alone would have justified the step which Yuan 
Shi K’ai took in the early days of the War, to which I shall 
presently refer, to preserve, if it were possible, ‘ the sanctity of 
non-Europe.’ 

Nor is this all. The growth of commerce requires the 
material development of the country; railways have helped 
further in the interlocking of China’s relations with other coun- 
tries ; the foreign capitalist and the foreign engineer come upon 
the scene, and with them an enormous extension of trade in 
‘plates’ and ‘fittings,’ and the advent of the foreign railway- 
man to carry things on till the adaptable Chinaman is ready to 
take his place. Then there is the foreign concession-holder, 
whose position may somewhat complicate the arrangements which 
will adjust the future. Again, international troubles in the past 
brought war loans in their train, and laid the foundation of 
foreign indebtedness from which, in the days of her seclusion, 
China had been free. And on these liabilities the Boxer troubles 
heaped the heavy burden of the ‘ Indemnities,’ which, together 
with the loans, the Republic manfully assumed and still staggers 
under. Then came the Revolution, which put prosperity into 
abeyance; and afterwards further borrowing to meet pressing 
liabilities, from the Quintuple Group, and a host of minor lenders 
of short-term loans, all of which forged new links in the interna- 
tional chain. And yet again, the establishment of the Customs, 
which was the condition attached to the admission of foreign 
trade, required foreign assistance in the management, and an 
army of foreign employés; after which came the Post Office, and 
now the Salt Gabelle, both of which need foreign help. 

Is it necessary, therefore, to particularise the consequences 
to China of a European war? Some of them were so obvious 
that they flashed into the mind atonce. It would dam the sources 
of her loan supply; a large number of the foreigners in her 
service would be compelled to answer their national call to arms ; 
and the occasion would be too good to be lost for the rebels of 
which China has not yet been able to rid herself.2 As the mind 
familiarised itself with the idea of war in Europe, other things 


? This article is greatly in excess of the normal length. I have, therefore, 
been obliged to omit any further reference to the activities of the rebels during 
the War. It seems, however, that they have given the Government a great deal 
of trouble. Undue length has also compelled me to omit ail reference to the 
financial struggles which the War imposed on China. 
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as serious claimed attention; trade in the Treaty Ports would 
disappear, and the spectre of unemployment for the multitude 
of coolies in the service of the foreign hongs reared its head. 
Then, what would become of exchange? Loss on exchange is 
a terrible business even at the best of times, but with exchange 
‘gone to nowhere ’ remittances for payment of interest on foreign 
loans and for the Indemnities would be ruinously impossible. 
And the Indemnities themselves? All the belligerents were 
China’s creditors; would they insist on their tael of flesh? 
Where would the money come from when the pledged Customs 
revenue was dwindling with vanishing trade? Then there were 
the railways, profitable alike to China and to the foreign bond- 
holder ; many of them were owned by the Powers who were at 
war ; some of them jointly owned. Would they go on working? 
Ought not China to take over the management and control? 
Here were puzzles enough in all conscience; and as the mind 
flitted from point to point, finding in each some pricking danger 
lurking for China, all the troublesome questions of neutrality 
surged up tumultuously for consideration ; plaguy questions even 
for a free nation, but for China, tied and bound by the chains 
of exterritoriality, simply bristling with difficulties, as she had 
abundant reason to remember from her experiences of the Russo- 
Japanese War. One of them, indeed, demanded instant atten- 
tion in connexion with the railways, directly the mobilisation 
orders were issued; they might, most certainly would, be used 
by reservists joining the Colours. 

From this point onwards her personal troubles merge into 
those of the world at large, and she becomes directly interested 
in the War; her integrity becomes, by force of circumstances 
over which she had no control, a factor which must be recog- 
nised, and all questions springing out of it settled, at the end 
of it. For behind all her many difficulties, only hinted at, there 
was a trouble looming in the background, which the mind at 
first refused to allow to take shape, but which became insistent 
directly it was known that England had entered the lists, over- 
whelming when at last it took hold of men’s brains : represented 
by one word—‘ Tsingtao.” Overwhelming, indeed; for to the 
Chinese it brought to the front questions which affected the 
national honour. Would it be possible to prevent the waves of 
war from lapping over into Chinese territory? Could a violation 
of her soil be avoided? Poor China! The facts were almost too 
simple; the conclusion plain and palpable. England and Ger- 
many were at war; and England and Japan were in alliance for 
the express purpose of preserving the peace of the Far East ; the 
fulfilment of this purpose might involve the bombardment of the 
German port, and then Kiaochow would become a battlefield. In 
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view of the facts, would it be possible to confine the fighting 
to the leased territory? or, again with the experience of the Russo- 
Japanese War behind her, would it be necessary to make the 
best of a bad bargain and concede to the belligerents a more 
extended war-zone? And, if China did that, would they keep 
within it? And then a whole series of problems arose, the 
like of which for intricacy the Wise Men of the West had 
never dreamed of when the treaties of lease were entered into. 
Neutrality by itself was bad enough; but when the belligerents 
hold leases of neutral China’s territory are they permitted to fight 
out their quarrels there? Would they do so whether or no? 
And if they did, how would the doctrines of neutrality be 
applied? Must China fight to protect her neutrality as the text- 
books teach, as Belgium, indeed, was already doing? And what 
was to happen afterwards, when, perhaps, the lessee belligerent 
was worsted? Surely fantastic problems which it was out of 
China’s power either to stave off or to solve. I shall not pre- 
tend to solve them, or even to suggest a solution, for the time 
for their consideration is not yet.* China must suffer and wait. 
Such questions could only be touched with great discretion at 
present, even if we had all the facts. But I think we may, 
within the limits of discretion, glance at some of the questions 
which lie on the surface in consequence of the Allies’ attack 
on Tsingtao, and at some of the problems which arise out of 
China’s neutrality. 


I venture now to state a truism. The remaking of history 
by means of war requires two among many other things: an 
accurate knowledge of geography, and a mastery of the science 
of transport. The statesman, whose function it is to be the 
herald of history, cannot begin to put thoughts into the words 
which shape action without a map before him. One of the 
most important elements of the situation which made the great 
struggle between Russia and Japan inevitable was the fact that 
Fusan, in Korea, was no more than a short night’s journey from 
Shimonoseki. And the Council of War may have many armies 
at command, but they are useless unless transport for men and 
material has been organised; and after they have been landed, 
transport again, and always transport, for more men and more 
material. 

These are really the axioms of a bellicose statecraft; yet 
there must be added to the long catalogue of Germany’s blunders 


* I have seen it stated that the question of the rights and duties of neutrality 
of a State that had leased a portion of its territory to a State at war was 
proposed for discussion at the Peace Conference at the Hague in 1907; it 
appears, however, that it was not taken up because it was too complicated. 
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a very singular forgétfulness of them in regard to Tsingtao. 
Hong Kong is, as I have said, our strategical outpost in the 
commerce-war of the Far East. France had slowly but surely 
built up her great dependency of Indo-China. Japan was on 
the spot, Russia near at hand, and the United States newly 
arrived in the Philippines. Germany, with her unsatisfied long- 
ings for ‘ places in the sun,’ could hardly be expected to sit 
content ; and Tsingtao, with the district of Kiaochow, seemed to 
meet her requirements. Now, if Germany had treated her new 
territory as we had treated Hong Kong, as a commercial outpost, 
I cannot say that all would have been well, but certainly history 
would have shaped itself in somewhat different fashion. Of 
course there must be forts even in commercial outposts, and there 
must be attendant ships of war; that is the way of the world. 
But the forts and fleets, being ostensibly the symbols of the 
motto ‘Defence, not Defiance,’ are, or ought to be, merely the 
harbingers of peace ; and if Germany could only have learned to 
play the game, if she could have acquired even an elementary 
knowledge of simple facts, the fortifications of Tsingtao would 
have meant exactly what the fortifications of Hong Kong mean 
—not exactly ‘saluting batteries,’ but very effective means for 
resisting attack. The simple facts were, first, the enormous 
distance of Tsingtao from the base, and an absence of sufficient 
transport to bring up supports for its garrison—her great 
merchantmen were predestined for other purposes ; secondly, the 
perfection of the English system of transport, which had been 
demonstrated not so many years ago. But that feverish haste 
to rush into the first place and dislodge its present occupant 
impelled her to spend millions on the forts of Tsingtao; she 
turned it into a stronghold, a place of arms, and with a curious 
lack of humour she christened it the ‘Gibraltar of the East.’ 
And she did it all behind the veil of the ‘ Yellow Peril.’ That 
very dreadful composition of the Kaiser, wherein he depicted 
Germania leading the hosts of Christendom against the Dragon, 
had a political significance hardly recognised at the time; we 
merely shrugged our shoulders at the bad art of it; but an acute 
observer has reminded us that he had assumed to place the 
trident in her brawny arm. Then the dream of becoming a 
second Attila came to him, the histrionic ‘ mailed fist ’’ message 
its first and most futile expression, a ‘ passage for the horns’ 
in the opening movement of that wearisome cantata ‘ Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles.” In outward seeming it was directed against 
China and her barbaric hordes; but the veil was thin enough 
for us to have seen through if we had chosen. It is obvious, 
from what we know now, that it was a strategic move, not in 
the commerce-war at all, but in the great project of spoliation 
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of the British Colonies, the plan of which was even then in pro- 
cess of development. But that astonishing blindness to things 
that are, that belief that events must shape themselves accord- 
ing to the Kaiser’s wishes, that disregard of the inevitable, which 
have guided her policy for many years, drove Germany to her 
fate. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was, as it was intended to be, 
the governing factor if ever the supremacy of England in the 
Far East were put to the touch; strategy and policy were as 
clearly defined in it as words could set them out. British 
supremacy stood for world-interests, and their preservation was 
the keynote of all our action and of all dispositions of material 
force. To challenge them would only bring about further dis- 
positions of stronger forces; and to fortify Tsingtao beyond the 
immediate needs of a commercial colony was in effect to chal- 
lenge them. If there were any doubt as to the construction of 
the Treaty, any question even of the spirit of the Alliance and 
of its application to a war between England and Germany waged 
in Europe, the exaggerated fortifications of Tsingtao removed 
them; and the use of the port as a naval base for raids made 
the interpretation possible which compelled Japan to come in. 
There seems to be a question whether the lease permitted this 
extensive fortification ; that is a matter to be.discussed by China 
herself hereafter ; but of its supreme folly there can be no ques- 
tion. At the outside, not more than 10,000 men‘ could be 
counted on to defend the place, with the reservists in China and 
Japan added to the garrison. It was certain that Germany could 
spare no more ships to increase her Far-Eastern squadron, and it 
would have to face not only the British and French squadrons 
in those waters, but the whole of the Japanese fleet if she came 
in. And for the land forces, leaving out of consideration our 
troops in China and Hong Kong, on the assumption that they 
would be wanted elsewhere, it was equally certain that once 
Japan came in, the whole of her armies would, if necessary, 
be thrown into the scale. It was a foregone conclusion; and 
it was mere vaingloriousness for the Kaiser to exhort the diminu- 
tive garrison not to surrender till the last breath of the last 
man and the last horse had been expended. From accounts 
which appear trustworthy, it would seem that there was a certain 
amount of hard fighting, and that the bravery of the German 
troops was maintained ; but the careful and elaborate dispositions 
of the Japanese were unnecessary, and the fortress fell without 
any very strenuous resistance. 


* This figure is given by the Mainichi Shimbun. The Times ‘ History of 
the War,’ however, puts the number at 6,000, and the Peking Gazette also, 
2500 of whom were reservists. According to the ‘History,’ about 4000 
surrendered. 
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But I am looking at the story from a Chinese point of view. 
Few things pass unnoticed by the Government, and most things 
that happen are foreseen, though it has always been China’s 
fate to be unprepared because she has not the means at her 
disposal to make preparations. It seems probable that with 
Tsingtao heavily fortified the Government realised that, inthe 
event of hostilities between Germany and any European Power 
with substantial interests in the Far East, Tsingtao would become 
a centre of at least naval activity ; as a theoretical possibility this 
could not have been ignored. But that any nation would declare 
war against England, or that England would declare war against 
any other nation, was as absent from men’s minds in China as 
it was in the rest of the world, including Germany. Even 
Bernhardi’s Next War, though it was to be waged against 
England, is problematical ; for Germany was to wait for a fitting 
moment, and other things had to be accomplished before that 
moment came; and he puts out of question the possibility of a 
declaration of war by England. But when the preliminary 
warnings came through to the East of what was passing in 
Europe the abstract suddenly became for the Chinese a stern 
reality. China would be neutral, but it would be neutrality in 
more than difficult circumstances if Germany and England took 
to fighting in Chinese waters, or at Tsingtao, or even at Hong 
Kong. Yuan Shi K’ai’s soldier instincts must have told him that 
the issue was not uncertain unless the high Gods intervened, and 
that, with Japan true to her alliance, it could not long be delayed. 
The brood of problems which would then arise for China must 
have been very clearly before his eyes. 

A Chinese writer of ability, Mr. Eugéne Ch’en, tackled the 
question with much acumen in a series of articles in the Peking 
Gazette. English jealousy of Germany was, he said, a fallacy ; 
German trade thrives best in the British Dominions. He dwelt 
on the danger which arose from Germany having made a strong- 
hold of Tsingtao; she could not say she was conducting defensive 
operations only, for she had been pouring in reservists in a sensa- 
tional manner, and the eyes of the East were focussed on that 
spot. She was forcing the pace of war; the Emden should cease 
from harassing British shipping and intern herself; everything 
should be done to bring about a peaceful solution. One solu- 
tion he specially urged, that Germany should voluntarily sur- 
render the lease of Kiaochow to China; it would be a proof of 
her greatness. To the non-belligerent Chinese, his mind attuned 
to peace, this suggestion appeared to be fraught with peaceful 
possibilities. _ The Japanese had declared their intention of 
ousting Germany from her foothold in China; the Germans 
should realise the hopelessness of their position; they should 
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meet the enemy in the gate, and while there was yet time avoid 
the unequal struggle ; let them return the leased property to the 
owner and there would be an end of the matter. Poor Germany ! 
First, she had her own words of ‘ friendly advice,’ addressed to 
Japan in 1905, cast back in her teeth in the Japanese ultimatum ; 
and then she got further advice from a Chinese writer. The 
East was verily rising against her, and all the vials of her 
assumed contempt for the ‘yellow races” were found to be 
cracked and empty of all save words. And for those who chose 
to read there was that troublesome Bernhardi who had nothing 
but praise for the Japanese : for their splendid military efficiency, 
their high political wisdom, for their ‘culture’! The singular 
thing is that Germany had already bethought her of this way 
through her difficulties ; negotiations seem to have been started 
for the surrender of the lease before the War. The possibility 
of continuing them after the declaration of war appears to 
have been cut short by an intimation from ‘a certain Power,’ as 
the jargon of the East has it, that negotiations of this nature 
would amount to a breach of neutrality. Obviously to discuss 
such a question at such a time would be transgressing that limit 
of discretion in the spirit of which this article is written. 

And Yuan Shi K’ai, through the turmoil of the early days of 
war, seems to have clung to the hope that ‘something like an 
assent, tacit or explicit, might be secured in favour of the sanctity 
of non-Europe.’ But the President must have realised that his 
wish to act as mediator, if it were possible, and his proposal 
that something should be done to prevent the War from spreading 
to the Far East were doomed to disappointment, and that once 
the floodgates were opened in Europe no power on earth could 
prevent the swirl spreading all the world over. He could not dis- 
guise from himself the fact, when the news came on the 4th of 
August, that England’s efforts for peace had failed and she had 
declared war against Germany, that Japan would join; and he 
must have been fully prepared for the answers, received on the 
14th, from Japan, that her obligations to Great Britain might 
prevent her from concurring in any such proposal; and from 
the United States, that she would willingly help, ‘but saw no 
way of doing so effectively.’ 

But Germany was intent on getting the sympathy of the 
Chinese people, and she set about it in the devious way with 
which we have become too familiar. The Chinese believe in 
success; therefore Germany must be shown to be victorious. 
I imagine that of the many problems which will perplex the 
future historian of the War not the least curious will be the 
systematic dissemination of false news by Germany throughout 
the world. It is of course one of the commonplaces of war that 
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often both sides claim a victory on the same occasion; but to 
give descriptions of battles that have never occurred, to send 
frantic cables round the world that you have sunk the greater 
part of the British Fleet, when as a matter of fact ‘ the British 
Fleet you could not see because . . . * (deletion by the Censor), 
is sheer childishness, which seems to have as large a share in 
Teuton composition as a love of ‘ frightfulness.’ The purpose is 
faintly discernible when British colonies or protectorates are 
selected for the spreading of fancy news, where there is a large 
native population. In the Malay Peninsula, for example, there 
are many Chinese as well as Malays; both are strangely sensitive 
to defeat, and it is obvious that our prestige would suffer by a 
heavy reverse early in the War ; but it is equally obvious, except 
apparently to the Germans, that when truth follows hard upon 
the heels of fiction ° the rebound in the native mind will be greater 
than its first depression, and the loss of prestige will be trans- 
ferred to the other side. It is also just possible that the mer- 
curial spirit of the native might be so played upon that if it were 
in a state of unrest already that unrest might be fomented into 
rebellion ; if, however, you have to invent both the unrest and 
the foment, why then, you lapse again into mere childish- 
ness. But to imagine that any good could come from 
circulating fanciful news in China was to lack understanding. 
Yuan Shi K’ai had from the first declared that China was in 
friendly relations with all the belligerents, which it was his 
desire to preserve ; he had expressed his sympathy with all the 
fighting Powers through their respective Ministers, and had done 
his best to inculcate the same spirit into the people, prohibiting 
the circulation of rumours and the discussion of foreign politics 
in the tea-houses. The outlook for this form of crusade was 
therefore not very promising. The mystery of motive must 
remain unsolved, and I shall very briefly note the ‘ uews’ which 
was cooked up for the temporary consumption of the Chinese. 

A ‘slight reverse’ to our Fleet was almost at once reported, 
followed on the 10th of August by a disaster in the North Sea 
‘near Leith,’ in which four British battleships had been sunk 
and several damaged, the Germans losing one cruiser and several 
torpedo-boats. A week later the scene of the disaster was altered 
to the Humber. So that old story which the village postman 
brought us with our afternoon letters about the ‘ North Sea 
Fight’ and our appalling losses was quickly sent to the East 
(I heard of it also from Kuala Lumpur), with the circumstantial 
details that the Iron Duke had gone down with Admiral Jellicoe 
on board. But the chronicle of disaster was not ended. The 


5 Official reports as to the progress of the War were issued by the British 


Legation. 
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China Press (an American paper published in 8’: nghai, of 
much resource in collecting news, and reputed accurate) reported 
that two large men-of-war with four funnels had entered Hong 
Kong after dark in a wrecked condition with wounded on board ; 
probably the Hampshire and the Yarmouth, afterwards ‘ reported 
from Hong Kong’ as destroyed by the German squadron. The 
Gneisenau seems to have got herself sunk about this time, which 
was the only consolation vouchsafed to us. 

The Germans profess to be virtuously indignant when they 
are charged with organising a campaign of lies; it may be 
interesting therefore to record some of the ‘biggest’ that were 
circulated in China. Our call on the Indian troops greatly dis- 
turbed their equanimity, although Treitschke had warned them 
that it was absurd to imagine that where a nation fought it would 
not use all its resources of men independent of colour ; and Bern- 
hardi always calculated that the French would legitimately use 
her black troops. The German agents in foreign parts wasted 
much time and energy in spreading ridiculous reports about the 
Indian Empire and its troops. The regiment at Hong Kong 
had mutinied on being warned for active service at Tsingtao, 
and the Governor of the Colony had been wounded. The 
Bismarck method was brought into full play; thus the German 
attaché at Stockholm quotes the German Legation at Peking 
as authority for the statement that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had officially informed China ‘that a revolution had 
broken out in India, that Britain had asked Japan to 
send troops to help her, and that Japan had agreed in return 
for a loan of $200,000,000, ‘‘a free hand in China and un- 
restricted entry of Japanese into the Pacific Colonies.’’’ The 
seed which grew to so wondrous a flower was a statement in a 
Chinese paper, made at the instance of a German friend; it was 
then cabled to Shanghai, and so the marvel grew. Another story, 
that the Indian troops, instead of going to Europe, were planning 
a mutiny at home, and that the greatest precautions were being 
taken, was invented in Shanghai and sent to Manila; it was then 
returned to Shanghai with a ‘ Manila’ headline, and so, to the 
intense indignation of the Manila Times, circulated through the 
Far Eastern world. The climax was reached towards the end 
of October, when the following items of news were issued by the 
Ostasiatische Lloyd as coming from New York : 


England’s cry for help to Portugal ensued owing to the untenable and 
chaotic condition in South Africa. The Indian revolt is further increasing. 
It is reported from Constantinople that England has sent three active 
battalions from Malta to India. According to the Harbin Novosti Isni 
of the 14th of October, the unrest in Calcutta is attributed by England 
to German machinations. 
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The Peking Gazette refused to print such ‘stuff and non- 
sense ’ ; but the agent of the company in all gravity protested, and 
informed the editor that he must take all of his news or none 
at all. I believe the latter alternative was chosen. The last 
fragment had quite the Bismarckian touch; by making the 
report come from Harbin, the major premiss, the there was 
unrest in Calcutta, would be assumed to be true; the remainder 
would follow; if there were unrest it would of couse have been 
fomented by Germany. It must be confessed that if an ordinary 
and not a super-nation had been reduced to such straits in the 
conduct of a war, its condition would have been considered 
desperate. 


It is no part of my purpose, nor would it now be possible, to 
give a connected story of the operations in Kiaochow. It was 
the conduct of these operations on her territory that so affected 
China, and I must glance briefly at the principal incidents. 

It was the height of the summer season at Tsingtao when, 
in the first days of August, the premonitory news of trouble came 
Eastwards. One of those inter-port courtesies which are the 
special feature of life in the East, a polo match, had been 
arranged between Shanghai and Tsingtao teams, and was to be 
played in a few days. But social preparations gave immediate 
place to preparations for war. Everyone understood the signifi- 
cance of the rumours, and how quickly they might materialise 
into facts. In the East one lives more than anywhere else in the 
presence of the elements of war ; soldiers and sailors are our every- 
day companions; guns and warships come regularly into the 
daily perspective of life. Men are accustomed to dining in mess 
and ward-room, women to dancing under the muzzles of great 
guns, their primary use forgotten in the fact that they are an 
uncommon adornment of a ballroom. The barracks and the 
warships form the base on which is reared the edifice of social life 
which enlivens the dull routine of work. But when the flags 
which grace the quarter-deck flutter the ominous signal on the 
halyard the edifice crumbles at a boatswain’s whistle; men’s 
brains are cleared for action, and they see things as’ they really 
are ; the guns remain grimly masters of the situation. So, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the old order changed with the publication 
of the mobilisation orders of Germany and Austria, and the men 
at the Clubs split up into their several nationalities ; reservists 
hurried from all parts of China to their allotted posts. 

And so at once, as I have already hinted, the Chinese Govern- 
ment was faced with the first problem of its neutrality. There 
were close on 3000 Germans and Austrians in different ports of 
China, a third of them being in Shanghai, and about the same 
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number of French, of which 330 were in Shanghai; at Tientsin 
there were about 150 of each nationality. A very large propor- 
tion of these were naturally reservists. Then there was the 
relic of the Boxer troubles, a large number. of foreign troops, 
upwards of 9000, in North China, of which 6000 were stationed 
in Tientsin, and 2000 on special duty as Legation guards in 
Peking. The general rule is that belligerent troops are not 
allowed to pass across a neutral country, much less to use its 
railways. But this gave rise to the question, were the rail- 
ways which the Germans would use to get to Tsingtao really 
Chinese? The Tientsin-Pukow railway, which is met at Pukow 
by a ferry to Nanking on the other bank of the Yangtse, is in 
two sections, the northern or German section, and the southern 
or British section ; the whole line having been financed by loans 
raised simultaneously in England and Germany. From Nanking 
a railway built with British capital runs to Shanghai. So far 
the problem is only complicated by the fact that these rail- 
ways have been built with foreign capital; but the Shantung 
railway, which runs from Tsingtao to Tsinanfu, was not only 
built with German capital, but is a German concession ; for all 
practical purposes, therefore, it is a German railway. In order 
to make what follows clearer it should now be noted that this 
railway is 256 miles long, and that it meets the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway at Tsinanfu on the German section. The railways give 
rise to two questions : first, in connexion with the neutrality of 
China, because both these lines were used by the reservists. The 
second arises out of the operations of the Allies in Kiaochow, and 
will be dealt with later. ‘ 

On the 2nd of August, the greater part of the German resi- 
dents in Tientsin left for Tsingtao by the Tientsin-Pukow rail- 
way, to the martial strains of ‘Deutschland iiber Alles.’ The 
reservists from Shanghai came up by boat, so their proceedings 
do not come into this question, though they used the inland 
waters of China. The French reservists left Shanghai by tug, 
going on board in small parties, for the Dupleix, which was lying 
off Woosung ; but they pass out of this narrative, for they joined 
their regiments in France and took no part in the siege of 
Tsingtao. 

Truly here was a perplexing problem for China, the solution 
of which it must be confessed was not much assisted by certain 
provisions of a Neutrality Mandate which the President was 
advised to issue : 


Troops of any of the belligerents, their munitions of war or supplies, 
are not allowed to cross the territory of China. In the event of a violation 
the troops shall submit to the Chinese authorities to be disarmed and 
interned, and the munitions of war and supplies shall be kept in custody 
until the termination of the war. 
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And again : 


The guards attached to the Legations of the various Powers in Peking 
and their troops stationed along the route between Peking and Shan- 
haikuan [on the Peking-Mukden line] shall continue to conduct them- 
selves so as to conform to the Peace Protocol... of 1901 [agreed to 
after the Boxer troubles]. They are not allowed to interfere with the 
present war. The foreign troops stationed in other parts of China shall 
act likewise. Those who do not conform to the foregoing provision may 
be interned and disarmed by China until the termination of the war. 


It is difficult to understand why this Mandate was issued. 
Yet, like the creation of the Bureau of Neutral Affairs, it may 
legitimately be said to be evidence of an almost nervous anxiety 
to prove the sincerity of China’s desire to preserve the strictest 
neutrality. But the provisions I have quoted could have no more 
effect than Canute’s exhortation to the waves, and like the 
waves of the sea reservists continued to pour into Tsingtao by 
rail and sea. Truly a perplexing problem, because whichever 
way China turned there would be a belligerent protest, possibly 
something worse, facing her. If she refused a permission to 
use the railways, which had not been asked, it would 
be treated as a hostile act by Germany, and there would have 
been accusations of giving material aid to the Allies; if she 
acquiesced the Allies would protest against a breach of neutrality ; 
they would probably do this whether she acquiesced or not, for 
undoubtedly the use of the railways afforded most material aid to 
Germany. I do not think I shall be breaking the restraint I 
have put upon myself if I say this : whether it is the true solution 
of the problem is another matter—rules of neutrality have been 
framed to meet the ordinary circumstances which arise in the 
life of nations, of which fighting is one; they are hardly applic- 
able to abnormal circumstances without modification. The 
abnormal circumstance in China’s case is the simple fact that 
not only the reservists but also the foreign troops were lawfully 
in the country ab origine; and it seems to me that the question 
is, Would China have the right suddenly to say that they should 
not take part in the War? There is clearly a paradox involved. 
But it is really not a question whether she had the 
right to do this, but whether she had the power to enforce 
such a condition of neutrality, supposing it to exist? The re- 
servists, and probably the troops, were off to the railway station 
at Tientsin singing their songs long before the Chinese authorities 
would know of it, or knowing could move. When they could move 
were they to send Chinese soldiers by the next train for dis- 
arming and interning purposes, with orders to follow the Germans 
into Kiaochow, right under the forts of Tsingtao? The puzzle 
thickens as we pursue the elusive principle, which can only be 
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answered by-and-by. But even this cursory view of it brings 
us at once up against that old idea of neutrality, that it is a 
quasi-belligerent duty. On this I shall venture to say a few 
words presently. ; 

But if the coming and going of troops raised conundrums for 
the Government, quite apart from the annoyance to citizens 
desiring to travel peacefully according to the time-tables, the 
fight for Tsingtao developed a further crop which, for complexity, 
have rarely been equalled. Even the bare possibility of the 
attack raised a special one, the use of Chinese coolies for defence 
work in the fortress, promptly protested against by the Allies. 
Evidently the War was going to upset the foundations of life 
in China. The European does no spade-work for himself ; when 
he wants land dug, and the soil carted, or rather ‘ basketed,’ 
away, whether it be for the building of a house or the 
making of a tennis-court, the spade-coolie and the earth-coolie 
are waiting for his orders. Why should this convenient custom 
be upset by ridiculous questions of neutrality? We want 
trenches dug, and the coolie is obviously the right man to do it. 
I am disposed to think that the German statement that they 
were not compelled to work and were properly paid must be 
accurate, for the guilds would have seen to that; the object 
for which the work was done would hardly interest them. 

Thus from the outset of the War raised curious and serious 
problems, which increased in number and intensity as the 
operations proceeded. They were infinitely varied in detail, but 
they all had this common factor differentiating them from the 
problems which ordinarily beset a neutral country : China is not 
as other nations; the belligerent foreigner was an integral part 
of the community. 

I must pause here to deal with some unexpected developments 
which specially emphasise China’s curious position. 

It was announced about the middle of August, in the Peking 
Gazette—an English newspaper which had established a repu- 
tation for accuracy—that Chinese troops were guarding the 
Hatamen Gate since the withdrawal of the German soldiers, and 
were also acting as guards to some of the Legations. It was 
also said that the offer of ‘a certain Minister’ of his own men 
for this purpose had been declined by China, ‘considering that 
the acceptance of the offer would be derogatory to its prestige.’ 

I am not sure that these items of news convey much to those 
who do not know China ; but to those who do, they are pregnant 
with meaning. If you would understand their full significance, 
you must go back to the Boxer troubles and imagine the ‘ Lega- 
tion Quarter’ in Peking as it then was, an island of houses 
in which the Foreign Ministers lived, set in a seething ocean 
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of discontented Chinese, practically defenceless, yet so liable 
to attack that one wonders why, when the signal was at last 
given, every foreigner in the place was not exterminated. And 
then you must picture to yourself the change that has come 
over the ‘ Quarter’ in these days; still an island, but each Lega- 
tion with its military guard, and protected from all possibility 
of attack by a broad glacis on three sides, swept clear of Chinese 
houses and the narrow Peking lanes, serving for the guards as 
parade-ground, football-ground, polo-ground, and securely rest- 
ing with its fourth side on the Wall. To complete the picture. 
you must imagine the Wall, a lofty rampart, some sixty feet high 
and forty feet broad, whereon the world of Peking walks the year 
round, looking over the great city hiding under the branches of its 
ten thousand trees, with the yellow-tiled roofs of the Forbidden 
City gleaming in the sun, or in the cool of a summer night listen- 
ing to the music of Sir Robert Bredon’s band. On this Wall, 
at intervals, are the great three-storied structures guarding the 
gates through which the streams of life pass endlessly. Hata- 
men and Chienmen are the limits of that portion of the Wall 
which forms the base of the ‘ Quarter,’ a mile and a half between 
them. In the days before the War, the compounds of the German 
and the United States Legations being next to the Wall, the 
Germans guarded the eastern half, ending at Hatamen, the United 
States marines the western half, ending at Chienmen. These 
changes were accomplished by the International Protocol of 1901, 
which imposed the penalties on the Chinese nation for its great 
misdeed, and were sulkily acquiesced in by the Government with 
many professions of penitence. It can hardly be said that either 
the ‘ Quarter’ itself, in which Chinese troops are not allowed, or 
the presence of 2000 soldiers of different nationalities in its 
barracks, is regarded with enthusiasm by the Chinese of to-day. 
For the Government the arrangement contains no redeeming 
feature, for it believes that the days of Boxer or other anti-foreign 
risings are gone for ever. Curiously enough, the first suggestion 
that the Legation guards should be removed came most un- 
expectedly from the Russian Government not very long ago ; some 
Governments intimated that they were prepared to follow suit, but 
others hesitated, and at the outbreak of the War the complete 
removal of the guards had not become an accomplished fact. 

That circumstances should have compelled the old restrictions 
to be withdrawn, and Chinese to replace foreign soldiers on the 
guards, shows that the War has disturbed other commonplaces 
of life in China besides the use of the earth-coolie. And other 
things seem to have happened showing the same trend of events. 
It was reported that Chinese soldiers were sent to Mongtze to 
guard the residents of that port after the French troops were 
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withdrawn. Not the least interesting report relates to the patrol 
of the great waterways, for the suppression of the pirates 
which infest them. On the Yangtse and the West River foreign 
gunboats help in the work. But here was a possible source of 
trouble ; the Tsingtao and the Moorhen would not be very amiable 
companions and might come to blows off Wuchow. Trouble had, 
in fact, been reported from Chungking, some 1500 miles up the 
Yangtse, between the English, French, and German gunboats ; 
but, apparently at the request of the Chinese authorities, the 
German had left the port and anchored further down the stream. 
So far as I can gather, however, the trouble was only potential, 
for the boats seem to have been dismantled, and the crews sent 
to their respective fleets. It is interesting to note here, paren- 
thetically, another example of British strength and German weak- 
ness. The German gunboat on the West River could not get 
out without passing through Hong Kong waters ; she was, there- 
fore, very humbly dismantled, and her equipment moved into the 
Customs House. There seems to be no doubt that on the rivers 
China had no difficulty in performing her neutral duties ; but here 
there was a special obligation to all the foreign Powers. The 
treaties are very precise on the subject of her duties and liabilities 
in respect of piracy, and the rivers must be patrolled. Since the 
Powers were unable to assist, China must do it by herself, and, a 
Chinese newspaper pointed out, ‘she must do the work well 
in order to recover the permanent right to patrol.’ 

Following out the same train of thought, the Chinese Govern- 
ment is said to have expressed a desire to make regulations for 
protecting the foreign Settlements, for the protection of foreigners 
is a treaty duty. This probably came to nothing, for it certainly 
must have been vigorously opposed by the Municipal Bodies. 

I have said that the consequences of the War touch China 
literally at a hundred points ; in this group of incidents they touch 
her heart. They show that her thoughts are inevitably turning 
to the recovery of some part of her national life. The question 
is too delicate to deal with at any length; but this may be said 
without indiscretion: it is doubtful whether the relations of 
China with the Powers can ever be quite the same again. There 
are not wanting signs that after the peace there must be a re- 
shaping of European policy in the Far East; and I shall show 
presently some very substantial reasons why this must be so. 

It is necessary, however, to say at once that this does not 
refer to the abolition of exterritoriality. Turkey has, so she 
says, ‘abolished the Capitulations.’ I do not think that China 
will dream of imitating Turkey. If I appreciate rightly the 
views of the leaders of Chinese thought, the position they take 
up is this: it is their dearest wish to free China from her 
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exterritorial chains, but they desire to achieve this in a legiti- 
mate manner; they realise that the conditions indicated in the 
Mackay Treaty must be fulfilled. Nevertheless the Government 
of the Republic has before it a problem of statecraft ; and I will 
endeavour to state it as clearly as possible. 

Before the War there was China on the one side, and over 
against her were arrayed the inert forces of ‘ internationalism,’ 
personified to the world by the collective term ‘the Powers.’ 
China could do nothing, achieve nothing, if the subjects or 
citizens of the Powers were affected, without their assent. 
This means the assent of all the Powers, because each of 
the eighteen Powers, great and small, is in China of its own 
independent treaty right; each claims all the rights and privi- 
leges that all the others have. There is no vote of the majority 
in the deliberations of the Diplomatic Body; all must agree. 
Lord Cromer, in Modern Egypt, has very graphically described 
what this system meant there, how it did not work, and how 
after many years of strenuous labour the inanition of it was at 
length overborne. A strong-willed Consul-General could and 
did fight for Egypt against this static force; there is no one to 
fight for China, though precisely the same anomaly stands in the 
way of her progress. China is hampered at every turn, she can 
only struggle on as best she may. What happened in finance is 
typical. It was not the vastness of her capacity for borrowing 
that created first the Quadruple, then the Sextuple, and then 
again the Quintuple Groups. Invoke the paramount interests 
of Europe in China if you will; the case is as good as its advo- 
cates like to make it ; but the good case cannot hide the fact that 
at bottom it was international jealousy that made these Powers 
cohere in their insistent demand to be in their collective capacity 
China’s only creditor. It was the extraordinary myth of identical 
aims, identical interests in China’s stability, that bound these 
Powers together, and kindled their indignation when another 
lender stept over the ring-fence with his money-bags. ‘ Union 
is strength’; but this does not presuppose that all who come 
within the union have a common aim; it is often a union of 
divergent and hostile aims that makes for strength. 

What the effect of the War will be on this financial grouping 
of the Powers it is difficult to foresee; but at least the myth is 
dispelled, and its disappearance must have the most important 
consequences for China if she use the occasion discreetly. The 
rooting out of German-influence in China was the professed aim 
of the operations against Tsingtao, and since Tsingtao has fallen 
that process may be supposed to have begun, and will be con- 
cluded at the peace ; but this has broken for ever the solidarity of 
the nations which up to now has so hemmed China in. She 
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desires to preserve the most friendly relations with all the belli- 
gerent Powers, but she is entitled to say to them now : ‘ You have 
by your professions of united interests forced me into a certain 
path, imposed on me certain obligations; I assented because I 
accepted your professions, and recognised how powerful your 
union made you. But you have fallen out by the way ; I am now 
free to insist on those things which I deem good for my people. 
I will no longer be hampered by an assumed unity which has 
ceased to exist.’ 

What is the alternative? Again Lord Cromer’s experience 
enables us to foresee what the position after the War will be. It 
is inevitable that there should be divided counsels among the 
Powers, and with divided counsels the curse of ‘ internationalism ’ 
will become rampant. In all those matters which require the 
assent of the Diplomatic Body there will be a deadlock, and 
China’s position will become tenfold worse than it was before. 
Even though Germany’s foothold in China has been destroyed 
she will still remain one of the Powers; she will still have a 
Minister at Peking, and he, together with his Austrian colleague, 
will still be members of the Diplomatic Body, and, so far as 
China is concerned, influential members, for apart from their 
equal voice in deliberation they are her creditors. 

Now let us assume that at the peace Germany purges her great 
offence and is forgiven; there is still the human factor to be 
taken into account. Would it be possible for the Minister of 
Germany to find himself in agreement in debate with his English, 
French and Russian colleagues? It is expecting a great deal, a 
great deal which, even in peace time, was rarely found in Egypt ; 
which from all accounts has as rarely been found in Tangier. 
But if, as seems the more probable, Germany lets her mind 
rankle on the past; if she should be secretly hoping to retrieve 
her position in China; if, in short, human nature is still as ever 
the governing factor in such debates, antagonism in the counsels 
of the Diplomatic Body in Peking is inevitable, and the result 
for China less than nothing. A ‘strong and united China’ 
remains, as it always was, a matter of supreme interest to the 
world ; but the tables are turned, and now a ‘strong and united’ 
Europe is essential to China’s future salvation. She is com- 
pelled to deal with the Diplomatic Body as a whole, and she has a 
right to expect that it should have strong and united nations 
behind it. It must therefore be the business of the Allies to 
secure this for her, so to save her from the disaster which any- 
thing like weakness or disunion in Europe must bring her. For 
this reason it is essential that her future position should be 
assured at the making of peace, because at that time, as probably 
at no other for many years to come, there will be agreement 
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between all the Powers. It will be China’s opportunity, and it 
will be for her to put her case forward with courage, with 
energy, and with wise moderation. I believe she will use the 
opportunity fairly, and that she may justly aspire to obtain a 
great improvement in her position on lines which it would take 
too long here to lay down. And it will be England’s oppor- 
tunity too, unless the principle she is fighting for now, the rights 
of the weak, is to be let go. I believe that not her Allies only, 
but the neutral Powers, will follow where England leads. 


And there is yet another reason why China must participate 
in the conditions of peace; which brings me once more to the 
operations round Tsingtao, as they affected China. 

All hopes not merely of saving the country from becoming 
the scene of war, but also of confining the operations within the 
leased territory of Kiaochow, having been abandoned, the 
President proposed to set apart a special war-zone within which 
fighting was to be limited.* As Viceroy of Chihli, Yuan Shi 
K’ai had succeeded during the Russo-Japanese War in excluding 
hostilities from Chinese territory west of the Liao-ho, and he 
hoped that the belligerents would accept this precedent as bind- 
ing on them. But almost the first step which the Japanese took 
dispelled even this hope, for they landed 2000 soldiers at Lung- 
kow, the commercial port of Shantung, on the other side of the 
peninsula which forms the southern coast of the Gulf of Pechili. 
There was nothing left for China but protest. A note was 
addressed to the Diplomatic Body stating that both belligerents 
had been moving troops within Chinese dominions, 
thus constituting extraordinary circumstances, parallel only to the war 
waged between Japan and Russia in the Liaotung Peninsula in 1904. 
Following this precedent the Chinese Government cannot but declare that 
within the area of Lungkow, Laichow, and the district immediately 
adjoining Kiaochow Bay [a line practically running straight across the 
peninsula], which is absolutely the minimum area necessary for the passage 
and operations of the belligerent troops, it cannot undertake the responsi- 
bilities of neutrality. Outside these points China will continue to enforce 
the Regulations respecting neutrality as previously promulgated. But it 
is still incumbent upon the belligerent Powers to respect the territorial 
and administrative rights of China and all persons and properties within 
the area above defined. 

Germany would have none of it, and warned the Government 
that she held China responsible for any damage that resulted to 
Tsingtao in consequence of China’s acquiescence in the use of 
her territory for the conduct of hostilities ; to which China replied 


* I have not thought it necessary to refer to the 50-kilometre zone round 
the Bay of Kiaochow within which the free passage of German troops was 
permitted under the lease. The special war-zone proposed extended beyond this 
to 20 kilometres east of Weihsien. 
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that, forcible resistance being out of the question, her only course 
was to disclaim responsibility as she had done. But Germany 
had not been idle; the Shantung railway, stretching over 250 
miles into the Shantung Province, served as her line of com- 
munications, and she had used it for transport of materials and 
troops, among whom were some Austrian marines, and this in 
the opinion of the Allies constituted a breach of China’s 
neutrality. China was indeed between the devil and the deep 
sea; and the proposition that China was wrong whatever she 
did, or rather whatever either belligerent chose to do, was neatly 
put by a Chinese newspaper : 

If China were to remain neutral in the way Japan and Great Britain 
would have it she must be violating neutrality in the eyes of Germany ; 


and if she were to remain neutral in the way Germany would have it 
she must be equally violating neutrality in the eyes of Germany’s enemies. 


The same tone was adopted in a Note by China to the Powers ; 
but I think I am right in saying that Germany alone threatened 
China with the traditional consequences of a violated neutrality. 
The Notes which came from the Allies were, unless I am mis- 
taken, only justificatory of their own action as being the inevitable 
consequence of what Germany had done. 

On the 2nd of September neutrals were ordered by the 
Governor to leave Tsingtao, and estimates of property in the 
colony were requested, as compensation would be granted out of 
the indemnity to be obtained from the conquered Allies! Com- 
pensation was also promised to the Chinese for the villages which 
had been destroyed. Some days later, however, confidence 
seems somewhat to have evaporated; the heavy rains had done 
great damage to the railway, and there had been a wash-out on 
the line. The Germans declined to repair: ‘Why should we 
build the line for the Japanese?’ They preferred to carry on 
the work nature had begun by blowing up the bridges between 
Tsingtao and Kiaochow station, on the boundary of the leased 
territory. 

The relations between China and the belligerents continued 
to be very strained. There seems to have been some attempt on 
the part of the Government to assume control of the railway 
outside the fighting zone, and to prevent the belligerents from 
using it for the conveyance of war material and supplies; and 
1500 Chinese soldiers were,sent to guard the line. But any 
action which China could take was ineffective to modify the 
plans of the Japanese by one hand’s-breath. On the 25th and 
26th of September a large body of troops appeared at Weihsien 
on the railway, about 120 miles from the boundary of the 
leased territory. The object was to commence the investment 
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of the fortress from the land side. But unfortunately Weihsien 
is a Chinese city in which a considerable body of Chinese troops 
is always stationed, and a collision between the Chinese and 
Japanese soldiers was feared. The news caused general sur- 
prise, dismay, and indignation. But more was to follow: the 
Japanese do not undertake military operations lightly, and about 
this business they were in grim earnest. The investment of 
Tsingtao on the land side was essential to the complete success 
of the undertaking, and a considerable body of troops began 
to march towards Tsinanfu. The occupation of the whole 
of the Shantung railway seemed imminent; and the Japanese 
Minister, in answer to protests from the Waichiaopu, confirmed 
this fear. China was requested to withdraw all her troops, and 
it was intimated that a refusal would be regarded as unfriendly 
to Japan and partial to Germany. This, however, was coupled 
with conciliatory explanations: the line had been used by 
Germany for the conveyance of supplies and troops, and might 
be used for the same purpose again: after the war it would 
be easy to withdraw the troops, and their present influence 
would be confined to the railway area, except in regard to 
obtaining supplies : as few would be employed as possible. The 
Chinese Government insisted that the railway was not German 
but Chinese and German; the Japanese replied that it was not 
neutral property, that it was impossible to separate the railway 
from its object, and that the seizure was essential to the success 
of the operations. There was a further intimation that they 
intended to replace the German administration by Japanese 
civilian officials who would be appointed as soon as possible, 
and that the Chinese employés would be continued, but that the 
proposal of the Government to take over the administration of 
the railway could not be entertained. The mines along the 
railway were a source of anxiety to the Chinese; the Germans 
had flooded them, but there seems to have been no attempt on 
the part of the Japanese to take possession of them. To further 
Chinese protests there was returned the invariable answer that 
the seizure of the railway had formed part of the original military 
plan, and that as regards the alleged breach of neutrality and 
its effect on Sino-Japanese friendship, Japan intended to pre- 
serve the latter in the future as in the past. A series of alleged 
violations of China’s neutrality by Germany and Austria was 
forwarded to the Waichiaopu. One further thing was necessary 
to complete the Japanese preparations. Being at Tsinanfu, 
the workshops at that place on the Tientsin-Pukow railway 
were occupied, in order to repair the rolling stock of the Shan- 
tung railway. A German protest followed as a matter of course, 
and a further threat that China would be held responsible. The 
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Chinese protest was forwarded to the British Minister ; the reply 
repeated the alleged breaches of neutrality by Germany, adding 
that she had refused to carry passengers and had discharged 
Chinese employés, thus revealing the German status of the 
railway, and that therefore Japan had no alternative. 

In order fully to appreciate the position of the Chinese, caught 
as it were between two fires, with an invading but unhostile 
army on the one side, with an army of occupation also unhostile 
but determined to defend itself against the invader on the other, 
the proclamations issued by the Japanese at Lungkow are in- 
structive ; and I print a few extracts from them. 

The first was from the Commander of the Fleet to the Chamber 
of Commerce at the port : 


We are now landing in your country at Lungkow. We do not entertain 
the least enmity towards the military forces, the farmers, or the mer- 
chants and people of your country. Our troops are well disciplined ard 
will not cause the least injury to the autumn crops. I therefore respect- 
fully request that you will cause instructions to be issued to the military 
forces of your country and to the farmers, merchants, and people, that 
all should pursue their avocations quietly and not become alarmed and 
cause disturbances. This is my sincere wish. With compliments. 


The second was by the ‘ Commander of the Imperial Japanese 
Forces for the Suppression of the Military Forces at Tsingtao’ : 


The fortifications erected by Germany at Tsingtao and the activities 
of the German fleet in Far Eastern waters both constitute a menace of 
no inconsiderable importance to the peace of Eastern Asia. The Imperial 
Japanese Government could by no means regard the situation with 
indifference, and has been forced to call out its armies in the cause of 
right and justice, to inflict severe punishment, in the hope that peace 
may be rapidly restored in the Far East and that the territorial rights 
of the Republic of China may be protected. . . . No one need be alarmed, 
but all should quietly follow their vocations. It is important that you 
should all supply the wants of our Army to the utmost of your ability, in 
order that its movements may be furthered. Should anyone dare to 
interfere with the activities of our troops he will be immediately arrested 
and severely punished without mercy. This proclamation must be strictly 
obeyed by all. 


Then followed three others issued by the Post Commandant, 
intimating that ‘all boats, carts, cattle, horses, fuel, grain, and 
meat required must be at once supplied without delay,’ and with- 
out hesitation, and that payment would be made at first in mili- 
tary notes, which would afterwards be changed into cash. The 
depot for exchange was subsequently established at the Temple 
of the God of War. The last proclamation was more vigorous : 


It is expected that citizens of the Republic of China residing within 
the area of military operation will afford aid to the Japanese troops in all 
matters to the utmost of their ability. Anyone daring to disobey a 
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military order or to injure the members of the Japanese Forces will be at 
once arrested and severely punished without mercy. This is not an 
empty threat. All must strictly obey this Proclamation. 

This is the briefest outline of the military operations which 
affected China. She took it all very much to heart and very 
seriously. Mr. Liang Chi Chao, one of the most enlightened of 
Chinese, and formerly a prominent member of what was called 
the Government of All the Talents, formed in 1918, challenged 
the proceedings by an interpellation in the Tsan Cheng Yuan, 
and reviewed the whole situation in a very bitter speech. I 
have too great a respect for him not to believe that he felt every 
word he said; it was manifestly sincere, and it represented the 
feelings of a very large section of the Chinese people. He is 
student, philosopher, patriot, and statesman; yet his eyes were 
dimmed by trouble ; he could not see the great inevitableness that 
governed the actions of the two nations which took this burden 
of war upon them ; nor yet, as I think I see it, the hand of Destiny 
leading his own nation through suffering to a brighter day. Let 
me then, if I can, give unto him ‘oil of joy for mourning.’ 

I will first deal with the situation in a most matter-of-fact 
manner. China was in a cleft stick; whichever way she turned 
one of the prongs caught her sharply and reminded her forcibly 
that ‘grin and bear it’ was the only policy, even though the 
Germans charged this against her as a breach of neutrality. 
The unfortunate possessor of a diseased tooth has to submit to 
much torture at the hands of the inexorable dentist; it is not 
sufficient that all offending matter must be removed from the 
crown ; the roots which go deep into the jaw must be subjected 
to the cleansing operation if dental peace is to be preserved 
Japan was the far-seeing surgeon ; Kiaochow, with its fortified 
Tsingtao, the diseased crown; the Shantung railway the deep- 
set fang ; the naval base the inflammatory trouble. It must all be 
got rid of before the leased territory could be handed back to 
China safe and sound. For the temporary seizure of the Tsinanfu 
workshops I must go further into dental science; the removal 
of another tooth is often necessary to complete the cure. 

Yet another simile from the affairs of everyday life may 
illustrate the position in which China the unoffending found her- 
self. When a fire is raging it is often necessary and lawful to 
sacrifice a neighbouring house in order to prevent the conflagra- 
tion spreading. Thus often do the innocent suffer with the guilty 
for the common good. 

I now come back to the chain of consequences, inevitable, 
almost automatic in their impulsions one of another, which 
caught China in its coils and cast her into the furnace of the War. 

I find the cause, as I-have said throughout, in the turning of 
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Tsingtao into a place of arms, and the port into a naval base 
for raids on the shipping of the Allies. On the 23rd of 
October it was somewhat triumphantly reported that there had 
been several ‘ welcome prizes,’ among them the Riasan of the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet, caught after a long chase almost at the 
gates of Russia, Vladivostock, with bullion on board to the ex- 
tent of five million roubles; also another Russian steamer with 
200 head of cattle and 100 horses, and a British steamer with 
‘one million yen in gold’! This disturbance of the peace of the 
Far East made the coming of the Japanese inevitable. Ger- 
many’s next step on the road to Avernus was equally inevitable, 
unless Tsingtao was to go by default; the use of the Shantung 
railway which was in her hands for the transport of men and 
material, and also for the collection of supplies along the line. 
But this made it equally certain that the Japanese would 
seize the railway, for in no other way could the supplies be 
stopped. Equally inevitable was it that the investment of Tsing- 
tao should be made from the land side, and the Japanese 
troops landed at the most convenient place along the coast— 
Lungkow. Further, the presence of considerable bodies of 
Japanese troops on Chinese territory made it inevitable that 
military law in some form should be proclaimed, and that it 
should be applied to the Chinese in the neighbourhood, for a 
non-hostile civil population was essential, and hostile acts must 
be repressed ; also that they should be required to billet the troops 
and furnish supplies. Equally inevitable was it that the Chinese 
Government should protest against the violation of its soil and 
the infringement of its rights of sovereignty, otherwise they 
must have acquiesced, thus furnishing aid to the Allies; and, if 
by chance they failed, China would have to suffer from German 
retribution, accentuated by all the refinements of Kultur. So 
it came about that in this sequence of the inevitable, the fact 
that the territory on which war was waged was China, and the 
people Chinese, was unavoidably left out of consideration. It is a 
curious riddle, but I think it is easier to deal with if that antiquated 
doctrine of neutrality, with the quasi-belligerent sanction attached 
to the duty of resistance which it preaches, be left out; it was 
not framed for circumstances undreamed of in the countries 
where it originated. The doing of what is unavoidable is justi- 
fied even to an unoffending person if there is no other alterna- 
tive. If I have traced the chain of events accurately, it is clear 
that here there was no other alternative. But this leaves the 
last link in the chain of inevitable consequence to be forged 
at leisure, when men have more time to think. That last 
link is clearly indicated. China has suffered in her national 
dignity, and there must be reparation. What form it should 
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take cannot as yet be easily stated. But one thing can be 
stated. Germany has threatened China with reprisals after the 
war ; to allow her to carry out her threat would be to light the 
torch of war once more in the Far East. Therefore at the peace, 
when, as I have already pointed out, Germany must for once be 
in agreement with her enemies, it is in the interests of the whole 
world that the peace of China should also be ensured, and the 
pretensions of Germany against her definitely and under the 
fullest guarantees swept away. 


It is impossible to conclude this Article without referring to 
some general considerations as to China’s neutrality. 

This is the second time that the neutrality of China has been 
seriously in question, and for her powerlessness during the Russo- 
Japanese war to do the right thing as expounded by the text- 
books she has been soundly rated. I remember one learned 
writer who referred to ‘the scandalous way in which China per- 
formed her duties of neutrality’ during that war. To another 
it appeared from her action that China had not ‘even a rudi- 
mentary conception of the somewhat exacting obligations of the 
modern neutral State.’ So she stood condemned by the authori- 
ties for her omission to do the things which she ought to have 
done because other nations chose to go to war. I am not going to 
plead extenuating circumstances for her sins at that time, were 
they few or many; but I will venture to say this, that the 
learned authorities who condemned her were singularly unlearned 
in the source of her weakness and vacillation then, the chain 
of exterritoriality with which she has been fettered. It certainly 
was a surprise to the Chinese Government to find that the Family 
of Nations, which would not admit China to equal rights in 
ordinary matters, yet in extraordinary matters expected of her 
the fulfilment of certain duties said by the learned to be imposed 
upon her by international law. If I may use a homely simile, 
it was as if a little boy who had been ‘ stood ii the corner’ should 
be expected to join heartily in family prayers. She might, 
I should have thought, contend with some show of reason that 
‘ without the pale’ in the ordinary affairs of life implies ‘ without 
the pale’ in the extraordinary. Exterritorial law being the anti- 
thesis to international law, the relations which it imposes would 
seem to negative those duties which are based upon the jus inter 
gentes, for China is hardly considered as one of the gentes, 
certainly as having no ‘ placet’ to give in the formation of the 
jus. 

I think I am right in saying that no one has been at pains to 
re-write the law of neutrality by the light of modern happenings. 
It was declared to apply in all its crudity to China in 1904; she 
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was limitrophe to the theatre of war both by sea and land; that 
was her misfortune, and everything was assumed against her. 
But the law of neutrality needs recasting, and some of its 
doctrines bombed out of existence, for it has at last been seen, 
what the old writers never seem to have realised, that in this, as 
in every other principle of law, circumstances alter cases ; and the 
special circumstance in China’s case now is that foreign armies 
have landed and fought upon her soil. The principle of the law 
of neutrality, which is very present to our minds to-day, is the 
passage of belligerent troops across neutral territory. This is 
what a learned writer, Wolsey, still in use in the schools, says 
of it: 

A neutral ought to refuse the transit of belligerent troops even if he 
were prepared to grant the same to both sides. Neutrals have a right to 
insist that their territories shall be inviolate and untouched by the opera- 
tions of war, and their rights of sovereignty uninvaded; and if violations 
of their rights are committed, they have a right to punish the offender 
or to demand redress; they are bound to do this, because otherwise 
neutrality is of no avail, and one of the belligerents enjoys the privilege 


with impunity. 


4 
) 
‘ 
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It is possible that the ‘modern neutral State’ has still 
further obligations. But this is clear, that the duties of 
neutrality are often quast-belligerent in their nature, for their 
breach is assumed to lead to war, offensive as well as defensive. 
And the feebleness of the neutral State, asserted by the learned 
to have been a good excuse for Portugal in the case of the 
General Armstrong, was declared by those same learned to be 
of no avail for China in the case of the Reshitelni sheltering in 
Chifu Harbour. 

The word ‘neutrality’ conjures up now, and will for ever- 
more, the heroic resistance of Belgium against the German 
armies before Liége; and the question will be asked in times 
to come whether that is the standard of duty for every State, 
however feeble, whose neutrality is placed in jeopardy. If it 
were possible to add one leaf to her chaplet of laurels, the 
words of the ‘ scrap of paper’ would furnish it : ‘ Belgium shall 
be bound to observe such neutrality towards all other States.’ 
And she did. There is another little State whose neutrality 
has also been grievously violated, Luxemburg; all that could 
be done the Grand Duchess did when she set her motor car 
across the road of the advancing German regiments. And now 
there is China. For the Allies, as I have shown, the inevitable 
is their justification. But Germany’s retaliatory threat to China 
may be judged by her own misdeeds. She has justified her viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium by necessity; therefore, as 
against her, a far more real and exigent necessity justified the 
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landing of the Japanese at Lungkow. She has ‘ chastised’ 
Belgium for obeying the old law of resistance which she now in- 
vokes against China; therefore, if China had done what Belgium 
did, the Allies would have been justified, according to German 
standards, in so ‘chastising’ China. To use the expression 
current among German statesmen, it would have been ‘ her own 
fault.’ Or, if we take Luxemburg for example, which, accord- 
ing to the Chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, was ‘really 
neutral,’ she ‘suffered’ German troops to march across her 
territory ; therefore China was ‘really neutral’ when she also 
‘suffered’ the Japanese troops to march across the peninsula 
to Tsinanfu, making only an equally ineffectual protest. Solvitur 
risu. 
F. T. Piaeorr. 
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SELF-APPOINTED STATESMEN 


Ir may be true, as Mr. George Bernard Shaw so frequently 
asserts, that Englishmen as a race are muddle-headed and ‘ that 
they have never been forced by political adversity to mistrust their 
tempers and depend on a carefully stated case, as Irishmen have 
been.’ Looking down upon England ‘ with something of the detach- 
ment of a foreigner and perhaps with a certain slightly malicious 
taste for taking the conceit out of her,’ he has, no doubt, good 
grounds for believing in our intellectual laziness. Indeed, 
Mr. Shaw and certain other irresponsible comedians on the stage 
of literature who find themselves free, at such a time as this, to 
sow the seeds of political dissension in our midst and to give 
the heathen cause for blaspheming, may well attribute their 
prosperous impunity to a lack of intelligence in the British 
people ; and more especially so when their pernicious activities 
take the direction of deliberately attempting to injure Great 
Britain’s moral position in the eyes of neutral States. It is un- 
deniably true that in no other country in Europe would an 
author be permitted to gratify his insatiate passion for notoriety, 
or a distorted sense of his own importance, by writings of the kind 
which Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells have seen fit to publish since 
the War began. In no other country would the makers of farce 
and the weavers of phantasy be permitted to utter, in the guise of 
public opinion, critical denunciations of the motives and actions 
of the Government, coupled with invitations to neutral nations 
to intervene, when occasion shall offer, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the terms of peace. 

On the face of it, Mr. Shaw’s indictment of intellectuai 
laziness would seem to be justified. No doubt the majority 
of Englishmen would meet the charge by observing that, in the 
domain of national politics, the lucubrations of Mr. Shaw and 
other licensed jesters are but as the crackling of thorns under 
a pot. So far as this country is concerned, this is generally 
true. But the fact remains that in America, in Scandinavia, 
and in Germany the opinions on political matters of 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells are very widely accepted at 
their face value. Their great achievements in literature and 
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the drama, their international reputation for audacity 
and brilliancy, have won for them an enormous circulation in 
the United States. Their iconoclastic theories appeal naturally 
to that large section of public opinion in the great Democracy 
which persists in regarding the political institutions of Europe 
as obsolete and effete ; so that, when they turn from their proper 
business of entertaining fiction (I class Mr. Wells’s romantic 
flights into Socialism as fiction) to pose as lawgivers and self- 
appointed arbiters of the future destinies of the civilised world, 
millions of American citizens are only too ready to receive and 
discuss their opinions as serious contributions to constructive 
statesmanship. One has but to study the American Press (and 
more especially that of the Middle-Western States) to realise how 
widespread and baneful is the influence of Mr. Shaw’s destruc- 
tive criticism and Mr. Wells’s fantastic idealism. It is clear 
that vast numbers of American Yellow-Press readers gladly 
accept the Shavian gospel of British muddle-headedness and 
believe, with him, in the hypocrisy and calculated selfishness of 
British policy in declaring war against Germany. Has he not 
told them that he and Mr. Wells (who, he says, ‘ first hoisted 
the country’s flag’ !) are the heaven-sent ‘mouthpieces of many 
inarticulate citizens,’ and that it is their duty ‘to bring the 
whole continent of war-struck lunatics to reason, if we can’? 
Demos in America, with his primitive love of personalities, 
accepts Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells at their own valuation, partly 
because their opinions are nicely calculated to flatter his own 
self-esteem, and partly because the restless waywardness of these 
writers appeals to a class of mind accustomed to find its nourish- 
ment in sentimental idealism, tempered with police reports. 

As far as their effect on the United Kingdom is concerned, 
Englishmen are, no doubt, justified in treating the political 
opinions of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence; but they are not justified in shutting their eyes to the 
possible effects of these utterances on public opinion abroad, or 
leaving them to do their pernicious work unchallenged and un- 
rebuked. It is, indeed, significant of the general lack of propor- 
tion which characterises many of our political methods and 
activities, and suggestive of our inability to appreciate relative 
values, that, on the one hand, we submit to a rigorous Press 
Censorship for fear of revealing anything that might serve the 
purposes of the enemy; while, on the other, we allow writers 
like Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells to undermine our position in the 
eyes of the world, to vilify the bravest and best members of our 
Government, and to create in neutral countries a body of opinion 
calculated to deprive us hereafter of some of the fruits of victory 
and to prejudice our chances of securing effective terms of peace. 
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As a nation we have acquiesced in the proceedings of a Press 
Bureau which carries reticence to heights and depths that pass 
all human understanding ; we profess to regard as a grave menace 
to the State the possible activities of German barbers and waiters 
in our midst : yet we view with apparent unconcern the spectacle 
of Englishmen of international reputation publishing broadcast 
to the world travesties of vitally important issues, and irrespon- 
sible opinions calculated to prejudice many of the ends for which 
we have entered upon this War. The nation, which has declared 
by the mouth of its King that it is solidly united to fight for a 
worthy purpose and that ‘ we shall not lay down our arms until 
that purpose has been fully achieved,’ allows these influential 
but wholly irrelevant writers to damage that purpose in the eyes 
of the world. It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Shaw’s 
Common Sense about the War, and Mr. Wells’s hysterical appeals 
to the American people, are likely to inflict upon the cause for 
which we are fighting injuries far more permanent and serious 
than anything that could be accomplished by all the alien 
enemies in England put together. There is neither sense of 
proportion nor fitness in a Censorship which mutilates Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc’s retrospective analyses of the military situation, 
and at the same time permits Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells to sow 
broadcast the seeds of future trouble. To strain at the military 
gnat while swallowing the political camel is a policy calculated 
to cost England dear in the final day of reckoning. The nation 
at war has spontaneously decided to sink its internal differences 
and private opinions in whole-hearted support of the Government 
until victory shall be ours. There is no apparent reason why 
any licensed jester or earnest visionary in our midst should be 
exempt from this self-denying ordinance of reticence. The 
spoiled children who amused us in our theatre-going, novel- 
reading days should now be seen and not heard. 

Turning for a moment from consideration of the individual 
activities of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells, it is pertinent to observe 
that, with a few notable exceptions, our imaginative writers, 
weighed in the balance of war’s stern realities, have generally 
been found wanting. Their habits of mind and methods of 
expression have alike proved unequal to the demands of so 
great a social and spiritual upheaval. The melodious voices 
to which we listened gratefully in the far-distant days of peace 
sound strangely thin and unconvincing to-day. Most of them, 
deserting their wonted business of creative imagination (because 
the demand for it has suddenly ceased), have hurled themselves, 
without preparatory training, into the war of words which seeks 
to justify or explain this War of the nations. Their artist hands 
have been suddenly called upon to handle the hard materials 
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of international politics, their soaring minds brought down to 
the dull level of treaties, law, and diplomacy. And the net 
result, in nearly every case, has been to strengthen the opinion 
of the plain citizen that your man of letters is constitutionally 
incapable of dealing rationally with the stern realities of life. 
In the midst of a great catastrophe like this there is neither 
comfort nor counsel to be found in all their multitudinous voices. 
From their primrose paths of fiction and phantasy they have 
suddenly emerged into the stony desert of stern realities, and 
forthwith they are lost; and, being lost, they shout to each 
other and gesticulate the more feverishly. Misreading the signs 
of the times, incapable of applying to the nation’s needs the 
simplest lessons of history, they can only comfort themselves, 
and those who have leisure to listen to them, with memories 
of dead words, repeating their familiar incantations at the de- 
serted shrines of absent gods. Being idealists, and frequently 
sentimental idealists, they look forward to finding, with the 
restoration of peace, a world clean-swept and ready for the mil- 
lennium of their dreams, a world from which the Junker shall 
be banished for ever, in which ‘the enthronement of the idea 
of public right will be the governing idea of European politics.’ 
Underlying all their splendid dreams—universal disarmament, 
a United States of Europe, the neutralisation of the sea, an 
International Police Force, and so forth—we find evidence of 
the same perennial delusion, of the idea that legislation is omni- 
potent, and that things will get done because laws are passed 
to do them; evidence of the persistent hope that (as Herbert 
Spencer has said) ‘by some means the collective wisdom can 
be separated from the collective folly and set over it in such a 
way as to guide it aright.’ 

Thus we find certain imaginative writers of the Fabian school 
taking comfort from their belief that their particular form of 
Socialism will hereafter be able to put an end to all war, oblivious 
of the fact that two fifths of the German Army to-day are 
Socialists. Thus we find a writer of the literary distinction of 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson bringing to bear upon the European 
situation the picturesque idealism of his Letters of a Chinese 
Official, and declaring that peace must henceforth be perma- 
nently established ‘ by the organisation of a league of European 
States, which are in agreement in desiring the complete pre- 
vention of war and powerful enough to make such an agreement 
effective throughout the world.’ Then we find Mr. John Gals- 
worthy proclaiming his faith in Democracy, as the only chance 
of lasting peace in Europe; almost as pathetic a vision of the 
Promised Land as that of the Religious Society of Friends, who 
believe that after this War they will have an opportunity of 
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‘reconstructing European culture upon the only possible per- 
manent foundation—mutual trust and goodwill . . . of laying 
down far-reaching principles for the future of mankind, such 
as will ensure us for ever against a repetition of this gigantic 
folly.’ Admire as we may this magnificent faith in the magic 
power of words, history and sociological science alike warn us 
that it is an imperishable delusion of humanity to believe that 
it only needs a sudden re-fashioning of the people to make them 
good and free. These high hopes are part of man’s immortal 
inheritance of protest against the intrusion of the Serpent into 
the earthly Paradise, against the sorry scheme of things which 
ordains that, on this planet, all life shall subsist and survive 
at the cost of other lives. Throughout all its long history of 
strife, mankind in the valley of Armageddon has heard and 
rejoiced at the songs of the poets and the visions of the prophets, 
foretelling the dawn of the millennium on the distant hills— 
and has then returned, spiritually refreshed, to the fray. 

It is interesting to observe how many of our well-known 
imaginative writers have now yielded to the spell of this vision 
of a ‘new era,’ to be attained (as Mr. Dickinson has it) by 
invoking ‘ the new spirit of the world, the spirit of co-operation, 
of reason, of that divine common sense which is the essence 
of religion.’ But the great majority, being patriotic citizens 
first and transcendentalists afterwards, have been content to 
announce their visions of the new-world-to-be without endeavour- 
ing to hasten its advent by descending themselves into the arena 
of politics and polemics. While believing in the impending 
abolition of all future causes of war, they have proclaimed their 
belief that ‘ England could not, without dishonour, have refused 
to take part in the present War,’ and they have refrained from 
diverting attention from the vital business of defeating Germany 
by any premature discussion of the ways and means to secure 
permanent peace. 

If I have referred briefly to the published opinions of writers 
like Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Dickinson on the issues and causes 
of the War, I have done so in order to illustrate the truth that 
the highly imaginative order of mind, affected by a tendency 
to sentimental idealism, is generally incapable of bringing itself 
suddenly into direct relation with the elemental and brutal 
realities of the present devastating struggle. Just as the great 
majority of our delicately reared poets have shown how seriously 
their Muse has been embarrassed by the War’s sudden trumpet- 
call to simplicity and fervour, so our novelists and romantic 
writers, with very few exceptions, have shown themselves un- 
able to realise swiftly the truth that, beneath the surface of our 
complex civilisation, the instinct of nationalism, patriotism in 
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its highest expression of collective effort, remains the strongest 
and deepest of all human emotions. Inability or unwillingness 
to face this truth has invested the recent writings of several of 
our most distinguished authors with an element of unreality, 
which even the man in the street instinctively recognises. But 
the sincerity and sense of responsibility of these writers have 
not been called in question; and, after all, sincerity is the 
touchstone by which writers and thinkers must finally be judged, 
no matter what their opinions. Thus judged, the great majority 
of the English authors whose views on the causes and probable 
issues of the War are now circulating in America are entitled 
to respect for the courage of convictions sincerely stated, even 
if their practical value be often questionable. Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam is a good saying, but one forgives the artist who forgets 
it, so long as he sins not from sheer verbosity or love of the 
limelight or greed of gain; and there is something undeniably 
engaging in the earnestness with which our essayists and novelists 
have settled down, in their country’s hour of need, to learning 
(and simultaneously teaching) the dull trades of international 
politics, map-making, and diplomacy. 

This being so, it is all the more to be regretted that the 
two British authors whose influence is greater than that of any 
of their contemporaries in America and Germany—Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Wells—should have rushed into print with such flippant 
irresponsibility, combining an egregious display of swollen-headed 
vanity and lack of restraint with contemptuous indifference to 
the sentiments of the great mass of their countrymen. 

Mr. Shaw’s pamphlet, Common Sense about the War, his 
chief contribution to the literature of the subject, was originally 
published as a Special Supplement to the New Statesman on the 
14th of November, and was reproduced in America by the New 
York Times. Its chief result in England has been to convince the 
public of Mr. Shaw’s callous levity and his unconcealed con- 
tempt for the deepest convictions of the nation. Well-mean- 
ing visionaries of the Norman Angell school, enrolled in the 
Union of Democratic Control, and intensely earnest in their 
plans for the creation of the ‘ Pacific State,’ find Mr. Shaw in 
sympathy with them against the Junker, and at the same time 
utterly contemptuous in his ridicule of their ‘disarmament de- 
lusion.’ The very nimbleness of his intellectual acrobatics, the 
biting malice of his irony, his aloofness and impartial scorn for 
all concerned, combine to leave him (as no doubt he intended) 
in splendid isolation, even amongst the ‘intellectuals’ of the 
socio-political arena. As for the mass of his countrymen, since 
the outbreak of war they have had enough serious things to 
think about and to do, without troubling themselves to digest 
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the pasquinades of this literary harlequin. To judge from current 
opinion, most Englishmen regard these eccentricities and ex- 
cesses of Mr. Shaw’s genius much in the same way as they 
regard the well-advertised Red Cross activities of certain ladies 
of the theatrical and fashionable world. Without some such 
eccentric manifestation of activity, Mr. Shaw might have been 
shut out completely by the stern realities of the War from the 
limelight that he loves so well. 

But in America, where he commands a far wider circle f 
readers, and where his avowed intention of ‘taking the conceit 
out of England’ appeals to a very considerable minority, there 
can be no doubt that he has rendered services to Germany suffi- 
cient to entitle him to the Iron Cross at the hands of the Kaiser. 
At a time when our Censorship withholds from the American 
people much information that might enlighten public opinion and 
stimulate intelligent sympathy with England and her Allies, Mr. 
Shaw is allowed to pour out the vials of his scorn upon the British 
Government in general, and Sir Edward Grey in particular, and 
to support the statements put forward by Germany as her excuse 
for violating the neutrality of Belgium and precipitating the 
catastrophe of war. The conditions under which this mud-sling- 
ing is done make it certain that some of it will stick to the 
prejudice hereafter of our national interests in the day of reckon- 
ing. It is not for nothing that the German Press Bureau has 
given wide circulation to his pamphlet, as propaganda literature 
calculated to strengthen Germany’s position in neutral countries. 

In the exuberance of his own performance, however, Mr. 
Shaw has overdone it. Even the little Broadway shopgirl, digest- 
ing him through the columns of the New York Times, in her 
diligent pursuit of culture, must experience an uneasy feeling 
that this idol of the American Press is not to be taken seriously. 
It is not easy, at a time like this, for the master-cynic to pose 
successfully, in a minority of one against all Europe, as the sole 
repository of true wisdom. Even a Bowery comedian must 
revise his conception of unbounded assurance when confronted 
with the Shaw model, as set forth, for example, in the following 
extracts from his ‘ Open Letter to President Wilson ’ : 

In your clear western atmosphere and in your peculiarly responsible 
position as the head centre of western democracy, you, when the European 
situation became threatening three months ago, must have been acutely 
aware of the fact to which Europe was so fatally blinded—namely, that 
the simple solution of the difficulty in which the menace of the Franco- 
Russo-British Entente placed Germany was for the German Emperor to 
leave his western frontier under the safeguard of the neighbourliness and 
good faith of American, British, and French democracy, and then await 
quite calmly any action that Russia might take against his country on 
the east. ... 
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The Kaiser never dreamed of confiding his frontier to you and to the 
humanity of his neighbours. And the diplomatists of Europe never thought 
of that easy and right policy, and could not suggest any substitute for 
it, with the hideous result which is before you. 


Or, from the same document, this bright gem of amateur states- 
manship : 


If Germany maintains her claim to a right of way through Belgium on 
a matter which she believed (however erroneously) to be one of life or death 
to her as a nation, nobody, not even China, now pretends that such rights 
of way have not their place among those common human rights which are 
superior to the more artificial rights of nationality. I think, for example, 
that if Russia made a descent on your continent under circumstances which 
made it essential to the maintenance of your national freedom that you 
should move an army through Canada, you would ask our leave to do so 
and take it by force if we did not grant it. You may reasonably suspect, 
even if all our statesmen raise a shriek of denial, that we should take a 
similar liberty under similar circumstances in the teeth of all the scraps 
of paper in our Foreign Office dustbin. 


Thus Germany’s contempt for treaties is condoned. But 
when it comes to a critical analysis of England’s position vis @ vis 
Belgium, we are solemnly told that ‘no matter how powerful a 
State is, it is not above feeling the. difference between doing 
something that nobody condemns and something that everybody 


condemns except the interested parties.’ 

It may be that just retribution will overtake Mr. Shaw, even 
in America, for thus abusing the freedom he enjoys in this 
country. In Chicago, Milwaukee, and other centres of German 
beer and kultur, his influence and his royalties may possibly 
remain undiminished, but in the Eastern States there are indica- 
tions that public opinion deprecates the display of such mounte- 
bank levity at a time when all the world is deeply moved to 
seriousness. One writer in a New York paper thus summarises 
Common Sense about the War: 


Bernard Shaw has written an elaborate thesis to maintain: 

1. That Great Britain was abundantly justified in making war with 
Germany. 

2. That the explanation given by the British Government for making 
war against Germany was stupid, hypocritical, mendacious, and disgraceful. 

3 That he alone is capable of interpreting the moral purpose of the 
British people in undertaking this necessary work of civilisation. 

4. That the reason the British Government’s justification of the war 
is so inadequate is because no British Government is ever so clever as 
Bernard Shaw. 

5. That even in the midst of the most horrible calamity known to human 
history it pays to advertise. 

Various patriots have various ways of serving their country. Some go 
to the firing line to be shot, and others stay at home to be a source of 
innocent merriment to the survivors. 
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If the future of international relations depends upon the 
higher education of the masses in the direction of political 
morality, it is nothing less than deplorable that a man of Mr. 
Shaw’s eminence should permit himself to write contemptuously 
as he does of Belgium’s rights of neutrality, of ‘ obsolete treaties,’ 
and the circumstances that alter them. If there were any proof 
that he himself honestly believed this poisonous nonsense, that 
he was not writing it simply pour épater le bourgeois, with his 
tongue in his cheek, he might be forgiven. As it is, if the Censor 
is unable to restrain his pernicious activities, his countrymen 
should at least discard enough of their ‘ intellectual laziness’ 
to appreciate Mr. Shaw’s form of patriotism and the valuable 
services which he has rendered to the enemy. 


There can be no question as to the sincerity of the frantic 
appeals which Mr. H. G. Wells has addressed, and continues to 
address, to Europe and America, to follow him on the road to 
Utopia. Indeed his deadly -arnestness, his childlike faith in his 
own pet panaceas for the prevention of war, his splendid dreams 
of world-wide social reconstruction under the guidance of pure 
‘Liberalism,’ are sufficient in themselves to secure for him a 
large following, and to make his fantastic idealism a force to 
be reckoned with hereafter, when the sword shall have been 
sheathed, and diplomacy sets about its work of redrawing the 
map of Europe. Mr. Wells would save all further trouble in 
this matter by abolishing diplomacy, after which he, with a few 
Socialist friends in England and America, would proceed to re- 
draw the map, to abolish the ‘ individualist capital system,’ and 
establish ‘the United States of Europe’ upon a Wells régime of 
enlightened Socialism. ‘Let us redraw the map of Europe 
boldly,’ he says, ‘as we mean it to be redrawn, and let us replan 
society as we mean it to be reconstructed’; whereupon he pro- 
ceeds to outline the foundations of a world made Beautiful and 
Good on the model originally set forth in Anticipations and 
The Modern Utopia. Peace hath her swelled heads, no less 
renowned than war. 

To a certain type of mind, by no means uncommon, idealism 
of this kind carries an almost irresistible appeal. It is a type 
generally associated with a vague and vicarious morality, which 
lends itself readily to the support of loose abstractions, and 
follows gladly anyone who announces a new short cut to Utopia. 
It scorns precision in matters of detail and the discussion of 
practical difficulties; it has a firm-rooted faith in the power of 
‘isms’ to overcome human nature and all other obstacles. In 
America, where public education has been largely in the hands 
of women, and therefore to some extent subject to sentimental 
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idealism, the gospel according to Mr. Wells has evoked a 
response, the strength of which may be estimated in the current 
opinions of publicists and politicians. Mr. Wells’s ideas as 
to the possibility of a social and political reconstruction of the 
civilised world, and the confederation and collective disarma- 
ment of Europe, coincide at many points with the views of 
‘intellectuals’ and philanthropists in the United States. It 
is therefore worth while to consider seriously some of the pro- 
posals which this gifted romanticist has recently advanced, in 
all seriousness, as a contribution to constructive statesmanship. 
I select the following as typical : 


From an article on ‘The War of the Mind’ published in ‘The Nation’ 
(August 29) and in the ‘ New York World’ and other American papers. 


It rests therefore with us, who outside all formal government represent 
the national will and intentions, to take this work into our hands. By 
means of a propaganda of books, newspaper articles, leaflets, tracts in 
English, French, German, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Italian, Chinese, 
and Japanese, we have to spread this idea, repeat this idea, and impose 
upon this war the idea that this war must end war. 


(Russia, Austria, Mexico, and Turkey, surely fit subjects for 
propaganda, appear to have been rather carelessly overlooked.) 


From an article in the ‘Chicago Tribune’ on ‘The End of Militarism’ 
(August 19). 

It will lie in the power of England, France, Russia, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States, if Germany and Austria are shattered by this war, to 
forbid further building of any more ships of war at all; to persuade—if 
need be, oblige—the minor Powers to sell their navies; to refuse the seas 
to armed ships not under the control of the Federation ; to launch an armed 
ship can be made an invasion of the common territory of the world. 


From ‘ An Appeal to the American People’ (September 5). 


For it rests with you to establish and secure, or to refuse to establish 
and secure, the permanent peace of the world, the final ending of war. 

Never were the British people so unanimous. All Ireland is with us. 
We are not fighting to destroy Germany: it is the firm resolve of England 
to permit (sic) no fresh ‘conquered provinces’ to darken the future of 


Europe. 
At the end, we do most firmly believe there will he established a new 


Europe, a Europe riddened of rankling oppressions, with a free Poland, 
a free Germany, a free Finland, the Balkans settled, the little nations safe, 


and peace secured. 


Engrossed in the congenial task of deciding the destinies of 
Europe, Mr. Wells displays the true artist’s contempt for con- 
sistency. What an expectant world needs is his opinion, red-hot 
from the Press, no matter how foolish and self-contradictory. 
This ‘ firm resolve of England’ in the matter of conquered pro- 
vinces sounded well enough in September, but either he was mis- 
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informed on the subject or he caused the resolve to be modified. 
For it no longer forms part of his scheme of world salvation. 
The following interesting passage occurs in an article, suppressed 
by the Censor in England, but published in the American Press, 
under the title of ‘ Holland’s Future’ (New York Times, etc., 
February 7). Mr. Wells is calmly discussing the advantages 
which Holland would obtain by taking a hand against Germany : 


And by coming in, there is something more than the mere termination 
of a strain and the vindication of international righteousness to consider. 
There is the possibility, and not only the possibility but the possible need, 
that Holland should come out of this world war aggrandised. I want to 
lay stress upon that, because it may prove a decisive factor in this matter. 

The Dutch desire aggrandisement for the sake of aggrandisement as 
little as any nation in Europe. But what if the path of aggrandisement 
be also the path of safety? 

It is clear that both France and Belgium will demand and receive 
territorial compensation for these last months of horror. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that the Germans may fling war in its most atrocious and filthy 
form over Belgium and some of the sweetest parts of France without paying 
bitterly and abundantly for the freak. 

Quite apart from indemnities, France and Belgium must push forward 
their boundaries so far that if ever Germany tries another rush she will 
have to rush for some days through her own lost lands. The only tolerable 
frontier against Germans is a day’s march deep in Germany. Of course, 
Liége will have to be covered in the future by Belgian annexations in the 
Aix region and stretching toward Cologne, and France will go to the Rhine. 
I think Belgium as well as France will be forced to go to the Rhine. 

It is no good talking now of buffer States, because the German conscience 
cannot respect them. Buffer States are just anvil States. At any rate, 
very considerable annexations of German territory by Belgium and France 
are now inevitable, and Holland must expect a much larger and stronger 
Belgium to the south of her, allied firmly to France and England. 


Here we have the Junker spirit at its best. 
Finally, for the purposes of his ‘ Pacific State,’ he proposes : 


1. That every citizen shall give a. year or so of his or her life to the 
State. (‘Only in that way is it possible to get that sense of obligation 
and ownership in the State, that unity of feeling which is one of the 
great advantages possessed by the modern military State over its rural 
society.’) 

2. That the State should secure to all willing men the sense of freedom, 
continuing interesting work and immunity from the degrading experience 
of involuntary unemployment. 

3. That ‘ that strange, wild, dangerous thing, the Press, and indeed all 
our knowledge-giving and idea-spreading organisations, should be brought 
into much clearer relationship with the educational organisation. ... A 
time will come when the Pacific State will be obliged to control the finances 
of its Press as closely as it controls its banks, and monopolise the adver- 
tisement sheets as its own business. Only so will it escape the invasion of 
its mind.’ 
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Readers of the Nineteenth Century may wonder what im- 
portance can possibly attach to windy stuff of this kind, and be 
disposed to ignore it as the extravagance of a highly imagina- 
tive mind, reduced to a condition of hysteria by contemplation 
of the horrors of war. His writing undoubtedly reflects a highly 
nervous condition ; nevertheless, these views, in all their crudity, 
have been published by journals of wide circulation in England 
and America as representing the tendencies of a considerable sec- 
tion of English Socialists, and even of English Liberalism. His 
idea of ‘a Peace League that is to control (sic) the globe’ has 
its ardent supporters in Great Britain. Its advocates in the 
United States are many. 

It is, unfortunately, true that these irresponsible opinions, 
uttered ostensibly in the name of English Liberalism by writers 
whose names are household words on both sides of the Atlantic, 
have encouraged the belief, already widely prevalent in America, 
that the United States will eventually be required to act as 
mediators and arbiters of the terms of peace in Europe. They 
have certainly created a feeling that (the Monroe Doctrine to 
the contrary notwithstanding) America has a moral right to be 
consulted whenever the redrawing of the map of Europe takes 
place. But, as Sir Oliver Lodge has pointed out in a recent 
letter to The Times, the assertion of such an opinion is greatly 
to be deprecated, for this War will not end in an arbitration 
nor by any outside intervention, but only by Germany’s com- 
plete surrender. A considerable body of public opinion is un- 
doubtedly being misled, by the writings of Shaw, Wells, and 
other English authors, to place a wrong construction (and a 
construction embarrassing to the Governments of both countries) 
upon the British people’s evident desire to justify its moral 
position in the eyes of the greatest of the neutral nations. Dr. 
Butler, President of Columbia University, for instance, believes 
that the War will end in the organisation of ‘ The United States 
of Europe, modelled after and instructed by the United States 
of America,’ because ‘conventional diplomacy and conventional 
statesmanship have very evidently broken down in Europe. 
They have made a disastrous failure of the work with which 
they were entrusted. They did not, and could not, prevent 
the War, because they knew and used only the old formulas. 
They had no tools for a job like this.’ 

These, clearly, are the views of the Shaw and Wells school, 
transplanted and adapted. Similarly, the reiterated appeals of 
these writers to the United States as a moral force find their 
answer in Dr. Butler’s expressed belief that because ‘ America 
is the first moral Power in the world to-day, we have made good 
our right to be appealed to on questions of national and inter- 
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national morality.’ These views, says a writer in the New 


York Times, ‘must make every American’s heart first swell 
with pride and then thrill with a realisation of responsibility.’ 
Therein lies their mischief and their possible danger. 


After all, there may be something to be said for Mr. Wells’s 
idea of a State-controlled Press. 


J. O. P. Buanp. 
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NEUTRALITY VERSUS WAR 


NEW CONSIDERATIONS IN AN OLD CAUSE 


. 


ANTAGONISM between the neutral and the belligerent attitude 
arises in every war, and personal or national convictions and 
principles have very little to do with the subject. The same 
Power which, as a neutral, may have insisted in lofty language 
on the unrighteousness of interfering with neutrals in the legiti- 
mate pursuit of their affairs, on becoming a belligerent, will 
insist on the unrighteousness of the neutral doing anything which 
may enable the enemy to prolong the struggle. The arguments 
are always more or less the same, and Powers do not even con- 
sider it necessary to explain away contradictions between views 
inherent to the nature of the interests involved. 

The objections, for instance, of the British Government in 
the Dacia case to recognising the transfer flagrante bello of a 
German ship to the American flag were put forward in practically 
the same terms by the American Government during the Hispano- 
American War of 1898, when State Secretary Day gave the 
following instructions to the Diplomatic and Consular officers of 
the United States : 

This Government [he said] is in receipt of information that ships carry- 
ing the Spanish flag have been or are about to be furnished with British 
or other neutral papers upon colorable transfers of ownership, made for 
the purpose of avoiding belligerent capture. It is desired that any such 
cases coming to your notice should receive immediate attention, and that 
steps should be taken to prevent the colorable and void transfers of vessels 
under the Spanish flag to a neutral flag. 


In the Declaration of London the Powers represented—viz. 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, the United States, Japan, and Holland—endea- 
voured to give what seemed a reasonable view of this particular 
question of belligerent transfers during the war to a neutral flag, 
by providing that such transfers effected after the outbreak of 
hostilities were void unless proved not to have been made in order 
to evade capture. The burden of proof, it is seen, is imposed on 
the transferee, as was held by the United States Court in the 
Benito Estenger case, in which a Spanish ship, a couple of 
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months after the outbreak of the war of 1898, was transferred to 
the British flag. 

I cite the example of the Dacia case on account of its 
notoriety, but the subject of the present article embraces the 
interplay of belligerent and neutral rights and duties generally, 
and the transformation the latter are necessarily undergoing in 
response to the particular character of the present War. 


I 


War at all times affects neutrals. Its law and usage are based 
on the assumption that neutral States agree that the de facto 
situation arising out of war imposes on them certain obligations 
which it is in their interest, both as actual non-belligerents and 
as potential belligerents, to observe. 

Neutrality is thus the complement of belligerency. War 
being an effort on the part of the one belligerent to impose its 
will on the other, any act on the part of a neutral State which 
conduces to the prolongation of the opposing belligerent’s resist- 
ance is detrimental to the former. A number of distinctions, 
however, have grown out of the practice of war which may be 
summed up as follows’: 

It is the duty of a neutral State to abstain, in its corporate 
capacity, from all acts which may help the one belligerent to 
the disadvantage of the other, and to grant impartially to the one 
or the other belligerent any rights, advantages, or privileges 
which cannot be regarded as an intervention in the struggle. 
On the other hand, it is not bound to prevent the exportation 
by private persons or companies, for the account of either belli- 
gerent, of arms, munitions of war, and, in general, of anything 
which may be useful for an army or a fleet; nor is a loan by a 
neutral person, company, or bank to one or the other belligerent 
considered an act committed in favour of one of the belligerents, 
provided nothing is done officially to prevent the other belligerent 
from endeavouring to obtain a loan on its side. A neutral State 
is bound not to permit any violation by either belligerent of its 
sovereign rights; not even to allow a Prize Court to be con- 
stituted by either belligerent on its territory or on a vessel in its 
waters; and, so far as the means at its disposal permit, not to 
allow within its jurisdiction the equipment or arming of any 
vessel which it has any reasonable suspicion may be destined to 
take part in hostile operations against a Power with which it is 
at peace. 

The consequences of non-observance of neutral obligations are 


* See more fully thereon Barclay, Law and Usage of War, p. 82, et seq., 
London 1914. 
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not identical. Let us take, for instance, the case of ‘ absolute 
contraband.” Inasmuch as the belligerents cannot carry on 
hostilities without artillery, projectiles, and the materials neces- 
sary for their manufacture, muskets, bayonets, swords, etc., 
called ‘ munitions of war,’ to supply them to either belligerent 
‘is an unneutral act. On the part of a neutral State, as such, 
to afford such supplies would be equivalent to giving direct collec- 
tive assistance to one of the belligerents against the other, and 
would, therefore, be a casus belli; while, on the part of its 
individual citizens, such assistance only exposes those who give 
it to the penalty of capture and confiscation of the things in 
question by the opposing belligerent. Out of the universal 
acquiescence in this latter method of leaving the belligerent 
himself to deal with forbidden private assistance to the enemy 
has grown up the law of contraband—that is to say the procedure 
which the belligerents, in return for being allowed to take the 
law into their own hands, are bound to observe for the protection 
of innocent neutral property. 

A belligerent right which follows from what I have 
called the complementary character of neutrality is that entitling 
the belligerent to close access, even by neutral ships, to any of 
the enemy’s ports, for the purpose of more effectually preventing 
him from receiving supplies which may enable him to prolong 
his resistance. In this case, it is seen, even non-contraband 
property and goods are included in the prohibition, known in the 
usage of war as ‘blockade.’ Of blockade, Grotius remarks, war 
authorises many things which would not otherwise be allowable. 
Thus, if an enemy cannot be brought to terms without closing 
access to him of things which can help him to hold out, necessity 
gives the adversary the right to claim an indemnity for violation 
of the blockade from him who violates it.? 

This right to an indemnity has been worked out in practice 

*Grotius justifies his contention in the following quaint passage: ‘If the 
supply sent hinder the execution of my designs and the sender might have 
known as much, as if I have besieged a town, and blocked up its ports, and 
thereupon quickly expect a surrender or a Peace, that Sender is obliged to 
make me satisfaction for the Damage that I suffer upon his Accounts as much 
as he that shall take a Prisoner out of Custody, that was committed for a 
just debt, or helps him to make his escape in order to cheat me; and pro- 
portionably to my Loss, I may seize on his goods, and take them as my 
own, till I am fully satisfied. If he did not actually do me any Damage, 
but only designed it, then have I a right by detaining those supplies, to oblige 
him to give me security for the future by Pledges, hostages, or the like. But, 
further, if the wrongs done to me by the enemy be openly unjust, and he by 
those supplies encourages him in his unjust War, then shall he not only be 
obliged to repair my Loss, but also be treated as a malefactor, as one that 
rescues @ notorious convict out of the hands of Justice; and in this case, it 
shall be lawful for me to deal with him agreeable to his Offence, according to 


those Rules which we have set down for Punishments ; and for a just Restitution, 
we may pillage him teo.’ 
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as a right of capture and confiscation by the blockading belligerent 
of vessels endeavouring, in spite of notice, to enter the blockaded 
place. 

Originally a blockade by sea was probably nothing more than 
the adaptation to maritime warfare of blockades upon land which 
are de facto blockades, the army investing the blockaded spot 
and being in actual physical possession of the zone through which 
it prevents ingress and egress. An attempt to violate such a 
blockade would be an act of hostility against the investing army. 
A maritime blockade would also originally be a close blockade 
undertaken in conjunction with operations on the land side and 
restricted to the entrance of a port or bay or river. From the 
first, however, there would be the necessary difference between 
intercourse by sea and by land, that the cordon round the port on 
the side of the sea cannot be as effectively enforced, or even as 
effectively made visible as on the land side. With the growth of 
recognition of neutral rights, the fact that a ship on its way to 
the blockaded port was not aware of the blockade would be taken 
into account, and notification of blockade to neutral States would 
come into use for the purpose of avoiding complications in such 
cases. Notification having become an international practice, it 
is easy to understand how at a time when communications were 
slow, uncertain, and difficult it would sometimes be given, as a 
possible measure of belligerent tactics, before the blockade could 
be carried out or, perhaps, had even been finally decided upon. 
Treaties between different States then grew up to regulate, as 
between them, the enforcement of blockades and the protection 
of the property of either as a neutral where the other might be 
a belligerent. Every text-book of International Law tells of the 
abuse to which, later on, the notification of ‘ paper blockades’ 
lent itself, of the combination of neutrals in self-defence, and 
how eventually in 1856 the maritime Powers of Europe, return- 
ing, as it were, to the starting point of the institution, decreed 
that for the future, to be binding on neutrals, blockades must be 
effective. 

Writers, following Grotius and seeking for a legal justification 
of the right of capture and confiscation, have laid it down that 
blockade is a substitution of the dominion of the blockading 
State for that of the blockaded one, as it no doubt was originally, 
and that the blockading State has the same rights of exclusion of 
aliens and alien vessels as all States possess on their own terri- 
tory. This view, however, would only account for the right of 
blockade within the territorial waters of the blockaded State, 
and would not justify the exercise by a belligerent of rights upon 
the high sea not recognised in time of peace. Whatever the 
justifying basis of the right may be, in the course of time it has 
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become, like the rules of contraband, a substantive right of war 
owing its existence to a state of belligerency and entailing corre- 
sponding duties on neutrality. 

* A contingent belligerent right arising out of the law of both 
contraband and blockade is that of visit and search, without 
which the relative positions of belligerent and neutral, and the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of the latter, could not be ascertained. 
This belligerent right is known as that of ‘Right of Search.’ * 
Here again a procedure has grown up for the protection of inno- 
cent neutral traffic, including the immunity confirmed by the 
Declaration of Paris that, except contraband, enemy goods on 
board a neutral ship, as well as neutral goods on board an enemy 
ship, are free from capture. 

All these rights and duties on the part of belligerents and 
neutrals have grown up under a system of warfare which, since 
the changes produced by the introduction of gunpowder, has 
remained till the present day essentially the same. Submarine 
and aerial war, machine and the new siege guns seem to have pro- 
duced a change equally profound, the effect of which is only 
beginning to make itself felt. One of their consequences has 
been to draw into the orbit of war materials and industries never 
before regarded as serving its purposes. The present feeling on 
both sides is one of resentment at new methods which are grow- 
ing up in response to the change, but change there is, and 
we must examine its consequences with the detachment befitting 
a new de facto situation. 


II 


I referred above in connexion with the law of contraband to 
things which are indispensable to warfare. In contradistinction 
to these are things which are of no use whatsoever in warfare. 
These are articles which, says Grotius, only serve for pleasure 
and cannot at any time be classed as contraband. He instanced 
such things as pictures, embroideries, curiosities, etc. Between 
absolute contraband and absolute non-contraband, so to speak, 
are all the other products of man’s industry which, according to 
their destination, are contraband or not as the case may be. In 
the Declaration of London three lists are given corresponding to 
these divisions. In the case of absolute and conditional contra- 
band any alteration has to be notified to neutral Powers, but in 
the case of the free list it was forbidden to place any of the 
articles enumerated on either of the other two lists. 


* The English term of ‘ Visit and Search’ is, I may mention, a misnomer. 
‘ Visite’ is the French term for ‘search.’ How it found its way into our 
diplomatic terminology is easily surmised. I use the term ‘Right of search’ 
as the correct equivalent of ‘ Droit de visite.’ 
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The Declaration is only six years old. The lists were drawn 
up in accordance with the then current views on the subject. 
Yet they are already out of date. 

With the increasing complication of warfare, as I have said, 
a large number of other things besides those enumerated in the 
Declaration as absolute contraband have become as essential to 
its conduct as powder and shot. 

Thus, among the ‘conditional’ list of the Declaration of 
London were aircraft and their component parts, barbed wire, 
motor vehicles, tyres, und mineral oils. Under the British 
Order in Council (December 23, 1914) they have been trans- 
ferred to the ‘absolute’ list. Under the same Order several 
of the Free List articles, such as the ‘ raw materials of the textile 
industries,’ rubber, and hides, have been struck out of this free 
list as utilisable in warfare, and are now entered in the ‘ condi- 
tional’ list. Alterations in the methods of warfare, in fact, 
necessarily entail corresponding alterations in respect of neutrals. 
The present War has shown that sandbags and barbed wire 
are more effective for defence than the strongest masonry. 
Barbed wire has acquired such importance that, in spite of its 
civilian uses, it cannot but be classed among articles indispen- 
sable in warfare. The same may be said of machinery and im- 
plements for the digging of trenches, now as indispensable for 
defence as artillery for offence; and, as regards petroleum, now 
classed, as we have seen, as ‘ absolute’ contraband, it is not only 
the motive power of military waggons, and indispensable for 
traction in general, but without it aircraft cannot fly. The in- 
clusion in ‘ absolute contraband ' of these articles, however, im- 
plies a new definition of the term. It would obviously be wrong 
to declare any of them to be useless for any other purpose than 
war. We must, therefore, define ‘absolute contraband’ as 
now applying to articles which are in such overwhelming demand 
in war that the presumption of their destination is ‘ absolute.’ 

But the changes to which the new conditions of war are 
exposing the character of contraband are not confined to the 
classification of the articles themselves. Articles of conditional 
contraband consigned to a belligerent country are distinguished 
according to their destination. Thus the Declaration of London 
provides that conditional contraband is liable to capture if it is 
shown to be destined for the use of the armed forces or is con- 
signed to the authorities of the enemy State or a contractor 
established in the enemy country ‘ who, as a matter of common 
knowledge, supplies articles of the kind to the enemy,’ or to 4 
fortified place belonging to the enemy or ‘other place serving 
as a base for the armed forces of the enemy.’ It is obviously 
becoming more and more difficult, when all a nation’s life is 
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occupied in the prosecution of a war, to select a place of discharge 
which would enable a Prize Court to decide that the destination 
was evidence that the goods, though utilisable for war purposes, 
would not be so employed. Especially is this so in the densely 
populated countries of Western Europe, where highly developed 
networks of railway place the whole country in easy if not direct 
connexion with military and naval bases. 

The adaptation to altered conditions of warfare, of contraband 
lists, radical as it is, however, is a small matter compared with 
the difficulty of adapting the law of blockade to the conditions 
of the present War. The reader must bear in mind that a 
blockade is not a mere measure for the purpose of worrying the 
enemy, but is a deliberate and organised method of starving the 
enemy and forcing him, so far as it operates, to sue for peace. 

The seizure and confiscation of contraband on board neutral 
ships, and the capture of enemy ships, have the same purpose 
in view, but the neutral trade with the enemy in other respects 
is entitled to go on, so far as possible, as in time of peace. 
Blockade is a method of stopping even this innocent trade. As 
blockade is an exception to the general principle that innocent 
neutral trade is entitled to immunity from the penalties of war, 
the exercise of it is surrounded by a number of formalities and 
obligations which the belligerent is bound to observe. I have 
quoted above the requirement of the Declaration of Paris (1856). 
The Declaration of London (1909) has now formulated the condi- 
tions generally as a statement of international law which may 
be regarded as the present usage in reference to the subject. The 
following is an abridgement of the rules in so far as they relate 
to the matter under discussion : 


A blockade must not extend beyond the ports and coasts belonging to or 
occupied by the enemy (Art. 1). 

In accordance with the Declaration of Paris of 1856, a blockade, in 
order to be binding, must be effective—that is to say, it must be main- 
tained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the enemy coast- 
line (Art. 2). 

Neutral vessels may not be captured for breach of blockade except within 
the area of operations of the warships detailed to render the blockade 
effective (Art. 17). 

The blockading forces must not bar access to neutral ports or coasts 
(Art. 18). 

Whatever may be the ulterior destination of a vessel or of her cargo, 
she cannot be captured for breach of blockade if, at the moment, she is 
on her way toa non-blockaded port (Art. 19). 

A vessel which has broken blockade outwards, or which has attempted 
to break blockade inwards, is liable to capture so long as she is pursued 
by a ship of the blockading force. If the pursuit is abandoned, or if the 
blockade is raised, her capture can no longer be effected (Art. 20). 

A vessel found guilty of breach of blockade is liable to condemnation. 
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The cargo is also condemned, unless it is proved that at the time of the 
shipment of the goods the shippers neither knew nor could have known of 
the intention to break the blockade (Art. 21). 


It is seen, as in fact is obvious, that a blockade cannot extend 
beyond the seaboard of the enemy, and where neutral territory 
or a neutral port breaks the continuity of the line of blockade, 
neutral ships under the existing law can carry on their trade 
without the belligerent having any right of interference except 
that of search for and the seizure of contraband destined for the 
enemy. This right the belligerent possesses in virtue of what 
is known as the ‘ doctrine of continuous voyage.’ According to 
this doctrine, if the ultimate destination of contraband goods, 
though first shipped to a neutral port, is enemy territory, they 
may be treated, though on board a neutral ship, as if they had 
been shipped to the enemy territory direct. 

The same principle, if applied to blockade, would entitle the 
belligerent, in cases where a blockade, through the presence 
of a neutral port within its line, could be evaded, to treat neutral 
ships bound for this neutral port, if the ultimate destination 
of their non-contraband cargoes were enemy territory, as if such 
cargoes had been shipped to the enemy territory direct. For 
example, if Holland were a part of Germany or joined the enemy, 
a blockade might be declared of the whole coast from the limit 
of the German occupation in Belgium to the Danish frontier, 
and then all goods, whatever the description, contraband and 
non-contraband, could be excluded from entry into Germany. 
So long as Holland remains neutral, this cannot be done. Any 
blockade would be ineffective which did not include Dutch ports, 
or which, by extension to it of the doctrine of ‘continuous 
voyage,’ did not apply to all cargoes shipped to them. In prac- 
tice, some such qualified extension seems to be already trans- 
forming the existing procedure, though the decision to regard 
Bills of Lading to order as a presumption of enemy destination, 
sufficient in many cases to deter the consignment of goods to the 
enemy, obviously cannot prevent a re-sale. 

The term ‘blockade’ has recently been used in quite a 
different sense from that employed in international usage. While 
England is endeavouring by expansion of the scope of contra- 
band and by her ‘ search’ for itto prevent Germany from renewing 
the supplies necessary to her for further prosecution of the War, 
Germany, on her side, following the example of the blockades 
of the Napoleonic era, has declared a blockade of the British 
Islands, which in the present state of her naval impotency seems 
as much like an act of desperation as was its predecessor in 1806. 

On the other hand, as regards the action of England against 
which it professes to retaliate, war being an effort by the one 
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belligerent to impose its will on the other, an effective economic 
‘blockade,’ where possible, becomes as important a factor 
between two belligerents in a state of deadlock as the actual 
hostilities. A neutral Power which disregarded any such 
‘blockade’ as a belligerent is able to enforce would help to 
paralyse the only method by which the resistance of the other 
belligerent can be overcome, and thus prolong the war. 


Ill 


There are many other changes in existing practice which may 
arise out of the present War and affect neutrals as much as belli- 
gerents. Thus the arming of merchant vessels for defence 
against a belligerent which, disregarding the principle and 
applying the exception, destroys enemy vessels without distinc- 
tion between neutral and enemy cargoes, or between combatants 
and non-combatants, or between neutral and enemy persons, and 
in fact practically carries on war against mankind in general, 
may entail methods of hindering pursuit on the high seas. This 
would add not only new risks for neutral ships, but might force 
them to carry munitions of war for defence against what is 
virtual piracy, and instead of neutral trade obtaining, with 
the progress of international usage, greater freedom from 
molestation, the existing freedom would be seriously curtailed 
by these new methods of defence. 

Thus, again, as regards the bombardment of undefended 
towns, forbidden in both land and naval warfare, there is the 
undecided question of the meaning of the word ‘undefended.’ 
A town is not ‘undefended’ in naval warfare if it is protected by 
floating mines. This is the sense of the reservation made by 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Japan to the section of 
the Hague Convention No. IX. forbidding belligerents to bom- 
bard an undefended port on the sole ground that submarine 
contact mines are moored in front of it. A port whose entrance 
is defended by floating mines is unquestionably ‘defended.’ Yet 
floating mines are not visible objects, and how is the commander 
of a hostile vessel to ascertain if it is defended by mines or not? 

The subject of bombardments, it is seen, is a complicated one, 
and the present state of international practice is neither a suffi- 
cient protection for the innocent civilian nor a sufficient indication 
of the scope of his powers to the hostile commander. 

In this chaotic condition of the practice generally, what is the 
position as regards the dropping of bombs from aircraft? I have 
dealt with this subject in an independent article,* but since its 


* See my article in the Nineteenth Century and After of November 1914. 
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publication the pretension has been put forward that even a rifle 
shot fired at a hostile air-vessel is justification for exercising 
reprisals by the dropping of bombs on the offending population. 
This pretension is a reductio ad absurdum of the whole case of 
dropping bombs on towns, defended or undefended, from isolated 
aircraft, which are not and can never be in a position to enforce 
submission. 

Crossing neutral territory at a high altitude seems at first 
sight a matter which can do little harm, but aviation is still only 
in its infancy as a method of offence. To allow belligerent air- 
craft to cross neutral territory is to allow those of the adverse 
belligerent to pursue them into neutral territory. The con- 
sequences are too obvious to need amplification, and neutrals 
will do well to insist on its illegality in the most emphatic terms. 

Experience of the present War, in fact, only shows how much 
wiser were the delegates to the Hague Conference of 1907 than 
their principals who have not ratified the Convention forbidding 
this inhuman method of inflicting indiscriminate and useless 
injury altogether. 

‘To return to the changes in the relations of belligerent and 
neutral, which the present War seems to be occasioning, the 
greatest change of all will be entailed by the difficulty, owing to 
the new methods of warfare, of bringing the War solely by force 
of arms to a conclusion. If pitched battles are no longer possible 
and neither belligerent has a chance of defeating the other in the 
field, the final result can only be determined by exhaustion of 
the opposing forces. This implies not only the incessant and 
protracted destruction of life, but also the exhaustion of the 
supply of every kind of article which is necessary for the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, or which can sustain life, or which 
can feed the national industries with raw material. 

The present War is on too large a scale to endure like past 
intermittent wars which could last seven, thirty, even a hundred 
years. In previous articles I have shown the spirit in which the 
German General Staff conceived it; to be successful, it had to be 
overwhelming and ruthless. The action of the Allies need be 
neither, if their more humane methods prevail; but they can 
only prevail if neutral States, instead of consulting any possible 
interest they may have in the continuance of the War, abstain 
from doing anything which can prolong it. 

In the work of thus helping to bring the War to an end 
neutral Powers may take a determining share not the less effective 
because it is passive. They are the weaker States in the present 
struggle of gigantic armies, and their future safety depends on 
the existing balance of European States being maintained and the 
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ambition of more powerful Governments being made unattain- 
able by recourse to mere brute force. 

It is obvious that Germany cannot be ultimately successful 
against practically the whole of Europe. She has exhausted the 
advantages she possessed at the outset of the War, and hence- 
forward the disproportion between her available resources and 
those of the Allies can only become more accentuated. To bring 
this futile struggle to an honourable conclusion as speedily as 
possible can but be the wish of even Germany’s well-wishers. 

Besides, it may well be doubted whether it is desirable that 
such essential changes of usage as I have endeavoured to fore- 
shadow should find acceptance in the course of a war so excep- 
tional in many respects as the present one. The neutral Powers 
have an interest in the preservation of usages which have grown 
up under their fostering influence. A united effort on their part 
might save the European world not only from further bloodshed 
but from what is almost as bad : the chaotic defiance of law and 
order with which we are threatened. 


Tuomas BARCLAY. 
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THE PASSING OF THE CHILD 


THERE is no need to emphasise the importance of maintaining 
the population of these islands so long as weight of numbers is 
the most potent factor in determining the issue of war. The 
growing size of the Allies’ armies affords good reason for believing 
that the present struggle will end in a manner satisfactory to 
the British people, but immediate success alone would be a far 
from adequate recompense for the terrible cost incurred. To 
posterity will fall the task of seeing that what is now gained is 
kept. Optimists say that this War will end war, and though 
the future may show that to be the case, it would be too 
dangerous to act on the belief, and not to take all reasonable 
precautions against the possibility of having at some future time 
again to meet our present or other foes. International animosities 
persist for long periods, and nations have displayed astonishing 
powers of recuperation after defeat. The hatred of England 
which has arisen in Germany may, if she is beaten, leave a bitter 
and sullen people filled with a desire some day to wipe out their 
humiliation. Against this hostility neither battleships nor 
fortresses are likely to suffice, if there should be marked dis- 
parity in numbers. The purpose of this article is to show that 
changes have occurred, and are still taking place, in our popula- 
tion which point to the conclusion that the population of 
Germany, already much the greater, will in ensuing decades tend 
more and more to outstrip ours at an increasingly rapid rate. 
Unless the most vigorous steps are taken to counteract these 
changes, the next generation may be confronted with a situation 
more serious than that we have had to face, and much of our 
present effort may have been in vain. 

The process of forecasting changes in population is not easy, 
for, before reliable inferences can be drawn from the census 
returns and annual reports on births and deaths, allowances have 
to be made and corrections introduced into the figures, the signi- 
ficance and effect of which may not be readily appreciated by 
those unversed in statistical methods. Before the War we wit- 
nessed year by year a steady decline in the birth-rate, but 
anxiety was allayed by the fact that the death-rate was seen to 
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be falling simultaneously at an equal or even, in some years, at 
a greater pace. Thus the comfortable margin between the two 
rates provided for a substantial yearly increment of population, 
even after allowance was made for the effect of emigration, and 
it was apparently assumed that this balance would be main- 
tained indefinitely. But the problem involves much more than 
a simple subtraction of death-rate from birth-rate. The effect 
of making corrections in these rates to allow for variations in the 
proportion of people of different ages and different sexes in the 
population is much greater than is generally realised. The very 
ominous figures in the recently published volumes analysing the 
statistics of the last census have certainly not yet received the 
public attention they deserve. Read in conjunction with the later 
Reports of the Registrar-General, they point with a high degree 
of probability to a further fall in the birth-rate altogether in- 
dependent of any increase in the practice which is the main 
cause of the fall, as well as to an automatic rise in the death- 
rate at no very distant time. It will be shown that the fall in 
the death-rate has not always been entirely due to improvements 
in sanitation and other conditions, and that the other causes 
which have helped to keep it down must operate less and less as 
time passes. 

In order to deal with a complex subject in as simple a manner 
as possible, I propose first to examine the causes which influence 
a birth-rate, and to show how the birth-rate in this country, as 
usually measured, understates the real decline in fertility during 
recent decades; then to examine the death-rate and the inter- 
dependence of death-rates and birth-rates on each other, with a 
view to indicating how almost inevitable is a rise in the death- 
rate sooner or later; and finally to compare the corresponding 
statistics in Germany and certain other countries with those of 
this country. 


THE DECLINE IN FERTILITY 


The ‘crude’ birth-rate of a country is the number of living 
children born annually in a thousand of the population. It is a 
useful figure for arriving at the annual natural rate of increment 
of population, which may be done by subtracting from it the crude 
death-rate or number of persons in a thousand who die in a year. 
But when the object is to study the causes which have led to an 
upward or downward movement in the birth-rate, the extent to 
which those causes have operated in the past, and the manner 
in which they are likely to influence the rate in the future, it is 
necessary to seek other forms of expression in order to allow for 
variations from year to year, or from country to country, in the 
proportions of persons of different ages and different sexes. 
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It is clear, for example, that a population which contains a low 
proportion of women will, other conditions being the same, have 
a lower birth-rate than one in which the proportion is high. 
Similarly a population which contains an excess of persons below 
the age of 15, or of persons above the age of 45, or 
both, will tend to have a lower birth-rate than one in which the 
opposite condition prevails. In order to avoid these difficulties, 
the Registrar-General for England and Wales has adopted two 
other methods of measuring fertility—viz. by indicating the 
birth-rate per thousand of the female population between the 
ages of 15 and 45, and the legitimate birth-rate per thousand 
married women between the same ages. The statistics calculated 
by ali three methods are stated in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Birth-rates and Fertility—England and Wales, 1876-1913. 
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36-3 
35°6 
34-2 
33-8 
33-6 
32-8 
31-2 
30-2 
30-4 
29-6 
29-6 
29-3 
28-7 
28-5 
28-0 
27-2 
26-7 
25-8 
25-1 
24-4 
23-8 
23-9 





The figures show that since 1877 there has been a heavy and 
almost uninterrupted fall in the birth-rate by whatever method 
it is expressed, and that the rate of fall has been accelerated 
during recent years. Moreover, comparison of the columns 


2 The slight rise in 1913 may have been due to the influence of the Insur- 
ance Act leading to the registration of some births which might previously have 
been regarded as still-births. If so, it is of no significance. 
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shows that, owing to the increase in the proportion of women 
aged 15 to 45 in the population, the crude birth-rate appreciably 
understates the decline in fertility measured in relation to these. 
Commenting on these rates, Dr. Stevenson says in the Registrar- 
General’s Annual Report for 1912 ‘If the fertility of married 
women in proportion to their numbers had been as high in 1912 
as in 1876-80, the legitimate births would have numbered 
1,290,480 instead of the 835,209 actually recorded, giving a legiti- 
mate birth-rate of 35.2.” A loss of more than 400,000 infant 
lives every year from one disease alone would lead to the most 
stupendous national efforts being made to check it. To com- 
pensate for this loss, the effects of infant clinics and schools for 
mothers are like saving a boatload from a sinking liner. 

The chief cause of the decline in the birth-rate is well known : 
it is prevention of conception by artificial means. But two 
other less generally recognised factors—viz. the decrease in the 
proportion of married persons in the population, and the post- 
ponement of marriage—are also operating to a subsidiary extent. 
Between 1871 and 1911 the proportion of persons married 
annually to a thousand marriageable persons—i.e. unmarried 
and widowed persons over 15 years of age—has fallen from 56.9 
to 46.2. The postponement of marriage is shown by the fact 
that, since 1871, the percentage of married women aged 15 to 
45, who are between the ages of 15 and 25, has dropped from 
15.2 to 9.9, while the percentage who are between the ages of 
25 and 45 has increased from 84.8 to 90.1. Since fertility 
diminishes with advancing age, this change must have had an 
appreciable effect in lowering the birth-rate. 

In order to estimate the chances of arresting the fall in the 
birth-rate, in so far as it is due to prevention of conception, it is 
necessary to examine the extent to which the practice appears 
to have spread among the population. Although there are no 
very full figures relating to the point, it is generally believed that 
the custom of limiting the size of the family was, until recent 
years, practically restricted to the wealthier classes. But the 
completion of the census tabulation of occupations has now for 
the first time made it possible to express birth-rates in relation 
to the numbers of the parents engaged in various occupations. 
Table 2, taken from the Registrar-General’s Annual Report for 
1912, shows the rates for nine large social classes, though, as 
these classes overlap to some extent, the figures can only be 
regarded as approximately correct. 


2 An interesting article by Dr. Whitley in Public Health for February 
1915 points also to an increase in the practice of procuring abortion. 
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Table 2.—Legitimate Birth-rates in Social Classes—England and Wales, 1911. 


| Per 1000 Males aged | frets wuegandes 
| » 10 Years and over 55 Years (including 
| (including Retired) Retired) 





Upper and middle class. . . 119 
Intermediate class (excluding 
[ se ew eae 132 
Skilled workmen . . . . 153 
| Intermediate class . . . . 158 
| Unskilled workmen. . .. . 213 
Textile workers = ls ee | 125 
Miners ahr sath | 230 


Agricultural labourers . . 49 | 161 





The most striking feature in this table is the low birth- 
rate among textile workers, which is very little above that of 
the upper and middle classes. Since the infant mortality in this 
group is twice as great as that of the middle classes, its effec- 
tive fertility is actually the lowest of any in the list. This low 
rate, as the Registrar-General points out, is very strongly sug- 
gestive of purposeful avoidance of conception, since the custom 
of employing married female labour in the mills provides special 
economic inducements to this class to restrict its birth-rate. It 
is difficult to account otherwise for the difference between miners 
and mill hands, for the two classes are very similarly situated 
except as regards the employment of their womenfolk. The 
relative lowness of the rate among workmen of the skilled and 
intermediate class, as compared with unskilled workmen and 
miners, may be due to the same cause. The low rate among 
agricultural labourers is partially due to the low marriage-rate 
in that class, which may be associated with poorness of wages 
and inadequacy of housing accommodation. The revelation of 
the fact that the custom of restricting births has now reached 
the working-classes is one of the greatest significance. An 
extension of the practice among the huge groups which appear 
still to be unaffected would cause a further heavy fall in the 
general birth-rate. 

A full discussion of the motives which have led to the custom 
of restricting births, or of the moral aspects of the question, 
would occupy too much space, but it seems probable that the 
causes are too deep-seated to justify hope that changes in social 
or economic conditions will alter them. Denunciations of 
‘selfishness’ or the ‘pursuit of pleasure’ are, in my opinion, 
futile, and to a large extent unjustified. Selfishness may prevent 
some men from marrying, but in the vast majority of cases it 
is not selfishness which leads parents to limit their families. It 
is rather an added, if mistaken, sense of responsibility, a 
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strengthening of the ‘family instinct’ arising from the know- 
ledge that they can better educate and provide for a few children 
than for a large family, even though this may be at the expense 
of the national interest. At present the miner and the unskilled 
labourer contribute year by year to the population, with heed- 
less prodigality, children for the great majority of whom the 
future has only in store a life of toil from an early age. But 
the growth of education and the establishment of better condi- 
tions of life will almost certainly awaken among the masses 
the desire to improve the lot of their children which the wealthier 
classes have evinced. Even such steps as maternity benefit and 
instruction of mothers, by showing to what extent wise expendi- 
ture can improve the condition of the child, will probably 
accelerate the process. It must be remembered, also, that many 
social workers, as well as societies formed for the purpose, are 
from well-meaning motives actively propagating neomalthu- 
sianism among the working classes. We see here a conflict 
between the family instinct and the ‘herd’ or social instinct 
which is of singular interest from the biological point of view. 
So far we have only examined the causes of the fall in the 
birth-rate which have been directly due to individual action, such 
as restriction of the family, or abstention from or postponement 
of marriage. But, in addition, the birth-rate is indirectly affected 
in a@ complex manner by changes in the age constitution, or 
proportions of persons of different ages in the population, which 
changes are in their turn associated with changes in the birth- 
rate, the death-rate, and the emigration rate. The effect these 
influences have had on the British population in the past, and 
are likely to have still more in the future, will perhaps be more 
readily understood if their consideration is deferred until the 
factors which influence a death-rate have been examined. 


THE PROBABLE RISE IN THE DEATH-RATE 


Apart from any real decline in mortality following improve- 
ment in conditions, or from a rise due to exceptional prevalence 
of disease, the three main factors which influence a death-rate 
are: (1) the proportion in the population of infants and young 
children; (2) the proportion of persons past middle life; and 
(3) the proportion of females. The way in which these factors 
operate may be best demonstrated by taking the actual death- 
rates* in England and Wales according to sex and age in the 
year 1912 (Table 3). 


* These rates have been standardised to the year 1901, but for the purposes 
of the argument this does not affect their value. 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 457 2@ 
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Table 3.—Death-raies ai Twelve Groups of Ages—England and Wales, 1912. 
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The infant-mortality rate, that is the deaths of infants per 
thousand births, was, in 1912, for males 106, for females 84, 
and for the two together 95. 

(1) It will be noticed that the death-rate during the first five 
years of life is high, and is not exceeded in the following age- 
groups until the age 65-75 is reached. Moreover, if 
the figures for the first quinquennium were further analysed, 
it would be found that the highest death-rate is in the 
first year. It is clear, therefore, that an excess of infants 
and very young children in the population tends to increase 
the death-rate for the whole community. 

(2) After the first quinquennium the death-rate remains 
low until the age 35-45 is reached, when an appre- 
ciable rise occurs, and thereafter it increases rapidly at each 
age-group. Accordingly, the greater the proportion of elderly 
persons in the population, the higher the death-rate. 

(3) Except at the age 10-15, when the rate for females 
is slightly the less favourable, the mortality of males is appre- 
ciably higher at all age-groups than that of females. An excess 
of males, therefore, tends to raise the death-rate. 

In consequence of these influences, before reliable inferences 
can be drawn from comparison of the crude death-rates in two 
years or two countries, it is necessary to ‘standardise’ them, that 
is to calculate what the death-rate in one year or one country 
would have been if the sex and age distribution of the popula- 
tion had been the same as in the other year or other country. 

An interesting example of the way in which a crude death- 
rate may be misleading if not read in conjunction with the age 
constitution of a population is afforded by Ireland. The death- 
rate in that country, in 1912, was 16.5 per thousand, which is 
3.2 per thousand above the English rate for the same period. At 
first sight this might suggest that Ireland is not so healthy a 
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country as England, though the opposite is probably the case. It 
is unfortunate that, although the Registrar-General for England 
quotes in his annual report the crude death-rate for Ireland, 
and the Registrar-General for Ireland quotes the crude rate for 
England, neither standardises his figures in terms of the other, 
since this would enable a comparison to be made between the 
two rates, in which differences arising from differences in the 
constitution of the populations had been eliminated. The rates 
would then be largely a test of conditions, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the Irish rate would be the lower. There are, how- 
ever, indirect ways of gauging the healthiness of a country which, 
when applied to Ireland, justify the belief that it is more favour- 
able to human life than England, in spite of its higher death- 
rate. In the first place, the Irish infant-mortality rate is the 
lowest in Europe, with the exception of those in Norway and 
Sweden, and it compares remarkably well with the rate in either 
England or Scotland. Since 1881 it has only twice reached 110 
per thousand births, and since 1904 it has been below 100. 
In 1912 it was 86. These rates may be contrasted with the 
figures for England and Wales given in Table 4. It will be 
seen that the latter have often been above 130 or more, and in 
1912 the rate was 95. The low rate of infant mortality in 
Ireland must be attributed chiefly to the fact that the rural 
population bears a much larger proportion to the total popula- 
tion than is the case in England and Wales. Another rough 
index of conditions is afforded by the frequency and extent of 
infectious diseases, particularly enteric fever, and in these respects 
the Irish returns are, on the whole, as satisfactory as the 
English. 

The chief reason why the death-rate is higher in Ireland 
than in England is the fact that for many years emigration 
has been draining away the younger members of the community, 
and, in consequence, the proportion of persons beyond middle 
life is considerably higher in Ireland than in England. The 
same reason accounts for the low birth-rate, 23.0 in 1912, owing 
to the comparatively low proportion of married women in the 
population ; for the steadiness of the rate, which has scarcely 
changed at all during the last thirty years, gives good ground 
for believing that the practice of preventing conception has not 
reached Ireland. In backward countries, and in large towns, 
where masses of people are living under unsatisfactory conditions, 
it is generally the case that a high birth-rate and a high death- 
rate go together; but, Ireland affords an instance of a country 
where a low birth-rate is associated with a relatively high death- 
rate, the explanation of which is to be found in the higher 


average age of the population. In this country we have, in 
2Q2 
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addition to emigration, another powerful influence, the falling 
birth-rate, reducing the proportion of young people, and these 
will ultimately have the same effect, with the added disadvantage 
that the natural mortality here is probably higher than in 
Treland. 

It is now necessary to examine the death-rate in England and 
Wales in the light of what has been said regarding influence of 
age. Table 4 sets out the crude and standardised death-rates and 
infant mortality rate since 1877. 


Table 4.—Death-rates and Infant Mortality—England end Wales, 1877-1913. 
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These figures show that there has been a considerable fall in 
the death-rate and, particularly in recent years, in the infant 
mortality rate, the great bulk of which must be attributed to 
progress in sanitation and improved conditions. But while the 
fall provides gratifying evidence of the value of the efforts that 
have been made, it also shows that the time when this influence 
must reach its natural limit has been brought perceptibly nearer. 
There have been, however, since 1877 substantial changes in 
the age constitution of the population, owing to the fall in the 
birth-rate, the decline in infant mortality, the decline in the 
general death-rate, and the effect of emigration. In order to 
appreciate the influences these changes have had on the death- 
rate in the past, and to estimate the effect they are likely to 
have in the future, it is necessary to see clearly what these 
changes have been. Table 5 shows the proportion of persons in 
five-yearly groups of ages in a million of the population at each 
census since 1851. 
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Table 5.—Persons at Quinquennial Growps of Ages in a Million ai each Census, 
‘1851 to 1911, England and Wales. 


l 
Ages 1851 1861 | 1871 | 1881 1891 1901 1911 


Under 5 yrs. | 130,977 | 134,594 | 135,225 | 135,551 114,262 | 106,857 | 
5-1 116,712 | 116,816 | 119,166 | 121,173 102,488 
10-15 106,727 | 104,912 | 106,737 | 107,811 pained 
98,016 | 96,313 | 002 | 98,067 
92,963 | 91,173 88,268 | 89,635 
82,024 78,198 | 78,847 
71,182 | 69,110 67,199 
60,720 | 61,026 | 
54,029 | 56,519 | 
46,389 
39,537 | 40,195 
29,356 | 30,599 
26,847 | 27,720 
18,269 | 18,766 
70-75 13,954 | 14,021 
75-80 8,149 | 8,005 
80-85 4,119 | 3,970 ‘ 
85 & up- 
wards 1,851 1,674 1,660 























The startling feature in this table is the decrease in the pro- 
portion of infants and young children since 1881. Up to that 
year the number in a million of the population showed a slight 
tendency to increase, but the fall in the birth-rate has now 
lowered the number below five years of age from 135,551 to 
106,857 in 1911. Falls of only slightly less magnitude have 
occurred in the succeeding quinquennia, while for every age-group 
above 20-25 there has been an increase. The effect of the 
fall was naturally at first most felt at early ages, and the re- 
duction in the proportion of infants and young children, among 
whom as was shown mortality is high, was so great as to bring 
down the general death-rate for the whole community. As Dr. 
Stevenson has pointed out, this effect continued up to about the 
year 1901, but since that year the favourable influence upon the 
general death-rate of reduction in the proportion of infants has 
been outweighed by the adverse effect of reduction in the pro- 
portion of children and youths and increase in that of elderly 
persons. It must constantly be borne in mind that although the 
numbers of persons in the higher age-groups are relatively small, 
the much higher death-rate in them compensates for this defi- 
ciency in its effect on the general death-rate. The rise in the 
death-rate, however, which would have occurred in consequence 
of the increase in the number of elderly persons, has been masked 
by the real decline in mortality resulting from improved condi- 
tions, an effect which must become progressively less. 

It should be noticed (and the importance of this will be seen 
when we come to consider Germany) that since a generation has 
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not yet passed, the full effect of the reduction in children has yet 
to be felt. The survivors of those who were in the first age-group 
in 1881 are only in the seventh group in 1911. It is not until 
they have reached the last group that the full effect of the decline 
in 1881-86 will be exhausted. But since 1881 there have been 
further declines in each year, the effect of which is more and 
more postponed. Thus the drop in the first quinquennium in 
recent years is still actually exerting a favourable influence on 
the general death-rate owing to the high rate of infant and child 
mortality, and its adverse effect will not be felt for another 
twenty years or more. 

The way in which the immediate effect is postponed may 
perhaps be rendered clearer by another observation. If the 
columns for 1881 and 1891 be compared, it will be seen that the 
decrease is limited to the first two quinquennia. That means 
that all the sixteen succeeding age-groups are available in which 
to make good the deficiency in the million. But comparing 
1891 and 1901, a drop occurs in the first four quinquennia, 
and increase is now limited to the fourteen higher age- 
groups. Between 1901 and 1911, the decline extends to six 
quinquennia, and still greater compensation must occur in the 
remaining twelve age-groups. Even if the practice responsible for 
the fall in the birth-rate were at once arrested we cannot escape 
having yet to pay the full penalty for the restriction of earlier 
years. 

There is, of course, room for a considerable fall in the infant 
mortality rate, which is still appallingly high in many of our 
large cities. The figures for 1913, however, are not so encourag- 
ing as might be wished, and tremendous efforts will be necessary 
in order to secure a substantial decline. But it must be remem- 
bered that as the proportion of the population upon which this 
favourable influence acts becomes steadily less, the reduction it 
effects in the general death-rate will become progressively less 
marked. In any case the outlook is not bright. If conditions 
of life are substantially improved, acceleration of the preventive 
movement is likely to occur; if they are left as they are, or 
become worse, there is little hope for reduction of infant 
mortality. 

The question of increase or decrease of population is further 
complicated by the effects of emigration and immigration. It is 
not possible to estimate the extent of these movements in the 
future from the experience of the past, since the numbers who 
leave our shores for permanent residence abroad fluctuate con- 
siderably from year to year, in accordance with the demand for 
labour in the colonies and foreign countries, the conditions of 
trade at home, and other factors. But, on the whole, emigration 
has very considerably increased in recent years, and in 1913 the 
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number of emigrants from the United Kingdom was 388,818. 
There was an inward movement of 86,758, hence the net loss on 
balance was 302,055, a number which was more than three 
quarters of the natural increment of population in England and 
Wales, due to excess of births over deaths in 1913.4 But while 
there is uncertainty as to numbers the general effect is well 
known. The great bulk of emigrants consist of young unmarried 
persons or married couples with their families, and the result of 
this steady drain from our population is still further to raise the 
average age of those who are left, and thereby lower the birth- 
rate and raise the death-rate. Nor can consolation be derived 
from the belief that our loss is entirely our colonies’ gain, for 
out of the net loss of 302,055 in 1913, over 77,000 went to the 
United States. It is impossible yet to predict how emigration 
will be affected by the War. The necessity of repairing the 
waste may lead to a period of activity in trade in this country 
which will check emigration for a considerable time. On the 
other hand, the lessened demand for luxuries of all sorts may 
more than counterbalance this, while the opportunities America 
now has of building up industries may give rise to a great 
demand for labour in that country. 

The ultimate effect of these processes, if they continue un- 
checked, must be to bring about a rise in the death-rate. It 
may be useful to show that this conclusion can be reached by 
another line of reasoning. 

We have been dealing with changes in population which 
extend over considerable periods of years, and may require as 
much as a generation before their full effect is reached. To 
measure these changes and estimate their complete effects, an 
annual death-rate is a fallacious guide. Just as a weekly death- 
rate which varies with climatic changes, or seasonal fluctua- 
tions in population, or epidemics, is no criterion of the death- 
rate for the year, so an annual death-rate may have little rela- 
tion to the death-rate extending over decades or generations, 
and that is what we are concerned with here. An illustration 
may make this clear. Let us imagine a population of a thousand 
school children who throughout life are kept together. During 
the early years the death-rate may be zero. As they grow up, 
the annual death-rate gradually and continually rises from one 
per thousand when the first child dies, until, perhaps, the last 
two or three members of the community die in extreme old age 
in the same year, when the annual death-rate would be a thou- 
sand per thousand. Now, the average annual death-rate is a 
figure intermediate between these two. This is equally true if 
we imagine the thousand children scattered through the general 


* The births in England and Wales in 1913 were 872,737, and the deaths 
486,939. 
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population. In other words, an exceptionally low death-rate in 
a population which is not being continually recruited by young 
members (save such part as can be directly attributed to per- 
manent improvement in conditions) must be compensated for, 
either by an exceptionally high death-rate in the same area at 
a later period, or by a higher death-rate in another area or 
areas contemporaneously. It is only necessary to look at some 
local annual death-rates in order to see that this must be true. 
The crude death-rates in Eastbourne, Southend-on-Sea, St. 
Albans, Woking, Watford, and Cromer were all below 10 per 
thousand living in 1912. Now, if it be realised that a death- 
rate of 10 per thousand, if continuous in the same population, 
would mean everybody born living to a hundred years, it becomes 
evident that in these localities some factors, such as an excess 
of women or young persons, or a low proportion of infants, must 
be operating to keep the death-rates down. Yet these influences 
may produce a similar and prolonged effect in a population so 
large that it can scarcely be described as ‘local.’ In Australia 
the death-rate since 1900 has not exceeded 12.5 per thousand, 
and for many years before that date it was only a point or two 
higher. This means an average life of ‘eighty years for everyone 
born. Such a rate can only be maintained indefinitely by a con- 
tinual addition of young people to the population, either in con- 
sequence of a high birth-rate or by immigration, and that this has 
occurred in Australia is shown by the great increase in the annual 
number of marriages. The following figures are most instructive : 


Table 6.—Vital Statistics in Australia, 1893-1912. 
ted | | Proportion per 1000 of the Population aie 
| Populationin | Persons Married ee 
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It should be noticed that while, during a period of twenty 
years, the population has increased by rather more than a quarter, 
the number of persons married in the year has more than 
doubled. 

In England and Wales, in 1912 (the latest year for which 
detailed figures are available), the death-rate was 13.3, which, 
if continuous in a stationary population, would mean an average 
life of seventy-five years for everyone born. But, while in Aus- 
tralia the death-rate has been kept low by the continual influx 
of young people into the population, in this country precisely 
the opposite influence is working. We are continually lessening 
our proportion of young people, both by limitation of the family 
and by emigration, and there is, in addition, the temporary effect 
of the War. Despite further reduction of mortality from im- 
provements in conditions, it is impossible not to come to the 
conclusion that sooner or later the death-rate will rise. In the 
evolutionary process Australia affords an example of a country 
at one end of the scale, and France and Ireland examples at 
the other end. If we wish to guess at what the death-rate in 
this country will ultimately be, we must turn to the death-rates 
in those countries, which were 17.5 and 16.5 respectively in 
1912. The practical point is how soon will the rise begin, and 
in this connexion the figures for the last few years are signifi- 
cant. If reference be made to Table 4, it will be seen that, 
although infant mortality has been low, in two out of the three 
years succeeding 1910 the death-rate was higher than in 1910, 
and that there was only a difference of .2 in 1912, the year in 
which it was lower. It would almost appear as though we had 
already reached the bottom of the wave. 

The returns for other countries of the Empire are equally 
ominous. In Scotland, in 1912, the excess of births over deaths 
amounted to 48,404, but the loss by migration was 58,459. 
Hence, for the first time since 1855, when the present system 
of registration began, the population of Scotland showed a de- 
crease, which amounted to 10,055. It is significant of the rate 
at which rural depopulation continues in that country, that the 
loss was almost entirely confined to the country districts and 
smaller towns, for the larger burghs, in the aggregate, actually 
showed an increase. 

In Ireland, the population in 1851, the first census year after 
the great famine, was 6,574,278. Since that year it has fallen 
almost without intermission to 4,384,710 in 1912, chiefly owing 
to emigration to the United States. Recent years, however, 
afford ground for hoping that the process has now been checked, 
for there was a slight rise in 1910, and again in 1912. 

In Australia the births in 1893 numbered 109,322; in 1912 
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they had only increased to 133,088, although by that year the 
annual number of persons married had more than doubled. As 
shown in Table 6, the marriage-rate increased by nearly fifty 
per cent., but the birth-rate fell from 32.8 to 28.7. In New 
Zealand, the marriage-rate increased from 12.4 in 1893, to 17.6 
in 1912, but during the same period the birth-rate fell from 27.5 
to 26.5. In Ontario, the marriage-rate has risen from 13.4 in 
1893, to 22.2 in 1912; the birth-rate, 19.7 in 1893, increased 
up to 1908, when it was 25.6, but since that year it has fallen 
continuously to 22.4, in 1912. As previously shown, in the 
absence of knowledge regarding sex and age constitution, the 
crude birth-rate is not a satisfactory measure of fertility. But 
the figures for all these Colonies strongly suggest that restriction 
of births is practised in them. 

To sum up, then, we are confronted with the following exceed- 
ingly probable developments : 

(1) A further continuous fall in the birth-rate, owing to the 
spread of the practice of preventing conception, and possibly also 
to the further diminution in the proportion of married persons, 
and to the increased postponement of marriage. In addition, 
the fall will be increased by the rise in the average age of the 
population, brought about by the heavy fall which has already 
occurred, but has not yet produced its full effect, the ultimate 
effect of the further fall which may be anticipated, and the 
probable continuance of emigration of young persons. 

_ (2) A diminution in the rate of fall of the death-rate, followed 
by a period during which the rate will remain more or less 
constant and which may already have been reached, and then a 
steady rise. These changes will be produced by the rise in the 
average age of the population again, as in (1), due to the decline 
of the birth-rate in the past, and the further decline which may 
be expected in the future. They may be masked for a time by 
a real decline in mortality owing to improved conditions, but the 
effect of this will become less and less as its natural limit is 
approached. On the other hand, they may be accelerated by 
increased emigration. 

The margin between the birth-rate and the death-rate is now 
10.2. It may be highly rash to predict when this will disappear, 
but if the figures should approximate at an average rate of .5 per 
annum (and this is only about what the average fall in the birth- 
rate alone has been during recent years), twenty years will see a 
stationary population in this country. 


Tue COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Birth- and death-rates in European countries show consider- 
akle range of variation. Roughly they are an index of social 
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conditions, and for this purpose perhaps the infant mortality 
rate is the most useful. Owing, however, to incompleteness of 
information as to age and sex constitutions, detailed comparisons 
are limited. Table 7 shows the movements of population in some 
of the chief European countries,’ and the birth- and death-rates 
since 1893. 


Table 7.—Vital Statistics in Huropean Countries, 1893, 1903 and 1912. 


























| Population | Deaths of 
rooted ts Births per | Deaths per | 
| Country | Year “Mid G An oun Fouuke “One Year te, 
(| 1893 | 24,152,635 382 | 27:3 232 
Austria . 1903 | 26,780,035 35-3 23-8 215 
1912 | 28,879,295 31-3 20-5 180 
{| 1893 | 6,262,272 29-5 20-3 165 
Belgium . 1903 | 6,985,219 27-5 17-0 155 
| 1912 | 17,571,387 22-97 16-47 1677 
{| 1893 | 38,380.00 22-8 22-5 173 
France | 1903 | 39,124,000 21-1 19-2 137 
\ 1912 | 39,660,000 19-0 17-5 78 
| 1893 | 17,779,476 42-6 31-2 239 
Hungary 1903 | 19.669,177 36-9 26-2 212 
| 1912 | 21,134,862 36-3 23-3 186 
| 1893 | 30,875.678 36-5 25-2 180 
Dit... «2 1903 | 32,839.509 31-7 22-4 168 
1912 | 35,026,486 32-4 18-2 1537 
1893 | 4,701,243 33-8 19-2 164 
The Netherlands| 1903 | 5,389,066 31-6 15-6 135 
| 1912 | 6,068,389 28-1 12-3 87 | 
| 1893 | 2,021,400 30-6 16-3 so 
Norway. . {| 1903 | 2.265.900 28-8 14-7 -~ 
| 1912 | 2,393,300 25-4 13-4 657 | 
| 1893 | 5,485.739 40-5 30-8 217 | 
Roumania 1903 | 6,292,032 40-1 24-8 201 SC 
| | 1912 | 7,230,418 43-4 22-9 186 
| (| 1893 | 93,292,955°| 47-0 33-1 252 | 
Russia* . 1| 1903 103,423,601 48-1 30-0 256 
{| 1912 122,550,700 44-0 ° 28-9 1° 248° | 
1893 | 17,996,000 35-6 29-7 _ 
is). 1903 | 18,853,000 36-3 25-0 162s 
1912 | 19,562,568 32-6 21-8 — 
| 1893 | 4,815.508 27-4 16-8 101 
Sweden . . {| 1903 | 6,210,022 25-7 15-1 93 
1912 | 6,582,996 23-7 142 026| 0 (727 











The highest birth-rate in any European country is in Russia. 
A tendency to fall began in 1902, when the highest rate, 49.1, 
was reached ; but it is likely to be many years before the decline 
approaches that manifested in more progressive Western 
Europe. Russia’s enormous population is advancing at a greater 


* Exclusive of Germany and the United Kingdom, which are dealt with in 
Tables 8 and 9. 

* Exclusive of still-births. * 1911. * European (fifty Governments, 
excluding Finland and Provinces of the Vistula and of the Caucasus). ° 1894. 
1¢ 1909. . 
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rate than that of any other European country, and if she should 
succeed in reducing her death-rate, which already shows a per- 
ceptible decline, her numbers must more and more outstrip those 
of other nations. Very similar figures are shown by Roumania, 
Servia, and Bulgaria. Peering into the distant future, we may 
eventually see the Slav races increased relatively in such enor- 
mous proportion that they may come to dominate all Europe, but 
this is a flight of fancy which has little practical importance at 
present. 

Between the conditions in Russia and in France no contrast 
could be greater. It was in the latter country that restriction 
of births originated, and its tragic effects are now abundantly 
clear. During the ten years 1902 to 1912, while Russia added 
nearly twenty-one millions to her population—one fifth of the 
total in 1902—France increased hers by little more than half a 
million. Though in 1912 France succeeded in reducing her 
infant mortality rate to 78—a remarkable achievement—her 
general death-rate still remained at 17.5. This is a measure of 
what ours may eventually be. 

Among the smaller countries the rapid decline in the birth- 
rate in Belgium may be noted. 

It is, however, the comparison between Germany and the 
United Kingdom which is of the greatest interest at present, and 
for this purpose it is desirable to set out the statistics more fully 
than they have been given for other countries. 


Table 8.—United Kingdom. 





Births per 1000 | Deaths per 1000 |Deaths of Infants 
of of the | under One Year 


| Population, estimated to 
middle of each Year Population Population | per 1000 Births 





19-6 131 
19-0 151 
16-8 } 131 
18-7 152 
16-9 139 
176 | 150 
17-7 | 153 
18-2 154 
18-4 147 
17-1 144 
16-5 128 
168 | 127 
166 | 139 
15-6 | 124 
15-7 } 127 
15-5 114 
163 | 118 
15-0 } 107 
14-0 105 
14-8 125 
138 — 


eo 
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35,449,721 
38,490,333 
38,859,067 
39,221,109 
39,599,072 
39,987,294 
40,380,792 
40,774,296 
41,154,646 
41,538,211 
41,892,680 
42,246,591 
42,611,375 
42,980,788 
43,361,077 
43,737,834 
44,123,819 
44,519,454 
44,915,934 
45,298,573 
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Table 9.—German Empire. 


Population estimated to Gage ee Dutage 
Population Population 








46,013,927 36-6 
50,756,521 
51,339,492 
52,001,060 
52,753,455 
53,569,271 
54,406,277 
55,248,225 
56,045,886 
56,861,612 
57,709,213 
58,575,463 
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In 1911 the population of Germany exceeded that of the 
United Kingdom by more than twenty millions. For many 
years its rate of increase has been the greater. Between 1901 


and 1911, while the United Kingdom added 3,760,362 to its 
population, an increase of 9 per cent., Germany added 8,564,239, 
an increase of 15 per cent. The birth-rate in Germany in 1911 
was 4.2 per thousand higher than that in the United Kingdom. 
It has fallen from the fairly constant neighbourhood of 36 during 
the later years of the last century, but it is of the greatest 
importance to notice that the fall in Germany did not begin until 
about 1902, and has only become considerable during quite recent 
years. As already explained, the full effect of the fall on the 
population is not felt for a considerable time. In this country 
the decline began about 1877. It is quite possible that Germany 
may eventually reach the static condition which has almost been 
reached in France, and which this country appears to be 
approaching, but now, in 1915, Germany is only where we were 
in 1890. As regards the immediate future Germany starts with 
an advantage over us of twenty-five years. 

The death-rate in Germany in 1911 was 2.5 higher than that 
in the United Kingdom, and the infant mortality rate was 192 
as compared with 125. There is therefore much more scope 
for reduction of the death-rate in Germany, and especially of the 
infant mortality rate, than in the United Kingdom. 

Taking all the factors into consideration, therefore, there 
seems to be good reason for believing that if Germany does not 
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lose an appreciable part of her population as a result of the 
War, her numbers relatively to ours will increase very largely 
during the next twenty or thirty years. We cannot tell yet what 
internal effects the War will have in that country. It may be 
that a period of terrible depression must be gone through which 
will send up the death-rate, check efforts at social reform, and 
encourage emigration. There is also the actual loss of life in 
the field to be remembered, but the effect of this will not be so 
great as a diminution of population which included women. On 
the other hand, the intense national consciousness of the 
Germans may, if they are beaten, engender a desire for revenge 
in the future which might be more effective in arresting the 
decline of the birth-rate than anything we can hope to do in this 
country. 

We may justly entertain the belief that the friendship esta- 
blished between the Allies will be lasting, but we cannot always 
expect to receive Russia’s active assistance. If that country 
should gain, as a result of the War, an entry into the Medi- 
terranean, an ice-free port in the Baltic, and a strip of new 
territory, she is not likely to want more for many a long year. 
That she should go to war from purely altruistic motives is to say 
the least doubtful. Nor would it be in accordance with British 
traditions to rely continually upon another Power. France in 
the matter of population is even in a worse position than we are. 

The importance of giving the profoundest consideration to the 
future growth of populations, when the terms of peace are dis- 
cussed, becomes obvious, if it be realised that the populations of 
East Prussia and Alsace-Lorraine, the territories which general 
opinion seems to agree a defeated Germany should lose, are 
together less than four millions. Even if the province of West 
Prussia be included the addition is less than two millions. 

The artificial restriction of the family is a new feature in the 
history of mankind which has not so far received the attention 
from the detached, biological point of view that it deserves. Yet 
it may have effects ultimately more stupendous and far-reaching 
than any of those great movements of the past—migrations, con- 
quests, epidemics, religious changes—which, beginning in pre- 
historic times, have so profoundly influenced human develop- 
ment. In this country, with one exception, the process began 
earlier and has gone further than among any other people. 
Unless we can—and quickly too—reduce our infant mortality to 
an extent hitherto unhoped for, can improve conditions of life 
so that our young people no longer seek for happiness or oppor- 
tunity abroad, and can awaken the national conscience on the 
question of births, the future of our nation is grave. 


WituraM A. BREND. 





THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES, 
THE WAR, AND THE BIRTH-RATE 


It is perhaps early days to discuss what is to happen after the 
War, but to those who love their England the question is already 
paramount, as to what they can do for their country when she 
emerges torn and bleeding, but, as we hope and believe, victorious 
from that terrible conflict. 

Some will, no doubt, say that we have given our own life- 
blood and that of our nearest and dearest, also in a great measure 
of our wealth and labour voluntarily, and that the Government 
will see to it that we pay for the War by increased taxation. 
All this is true, and doubly true, but I think what the Spirit 
of Britain, if she could speak, would say, at least to the younger 
married members of the community, is ‘Give me sons and 
daughters—sons to take the place of the gallant dead, daughters 
to bear and train the coming generations for their country’s 
good.’ 

If, as we are told, War is a great purifier and simplifier of 
life, then it seems to me that one of the chief signs of England’s 
decadence, the serious decline in her birth-rate, ought after the 
War to be one of the first things to right itself, and we should 
once more become a virile, prolific nation, ready to people our 
own land and our Colonies with healthy sons and daughters. 
Now this demand can be met easily, with perhaps some self- 
sacrifice and a little inconvenience, by the upper and moneyed 
classes-—also by the working-man with his insurances, his free 
education, free hospitals, etc., etc. It 1s met too freely already 
by the improvident poor, who cast their offspring heedlessly on 
an indulgent and ‘ grandmotherly ’ State : but what of the middle 
classes—the ‘ backbone of England,’ especially the upper middle 
and professional classes (of whom alone I speak with real inside 
knowledge)? An increased birth-rate is, and will be, to them 
a counsel of perfection, unless and until the burden of living is 
lifted in some measure from their shoulders, as for the last fifty 
years it has in ever-increasing measure been lifted from the 
shoulders of the lower classes. 

603 
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I here put out of count altogether the eugenist plea for quality 
instead of quantity, as it has been abundantly proved that many 
of the world’s greatest men have been younger members of 
large families ; and, of the few large families still met with, the 
younger members are by no means the least gifted, either 
“mentally or physically. 

That these large families are few and far between, especially 
in the upper and upper middle classes, is shown by the number 
of only sons among the officers’ names in the present casualty 
lists. That I myself can claim to be the mother of (for these 
days) an unusually large family is proved by the fact that when 
I went to consult a well-known lady’s doctor in London and 
replied ‘ nine’ to his question of how many children I had had, 
he seemed utterly amazed, and said that in all his experience 
he had never had a patient with more than five children, and 
that number even was most uncommon. 

I must certainly confess that the stamina of the present 
generation of women does not seem to allow of the yearly baby 
spoken of so calmly in old Dr. Chavasse’s Advice to a Wife, in 
which he says ‘Some ladies breed every twelve months.’ I 
found this out to my cost, as four children in as many years 
led to the loss of two of them in early infancy through mal- 
nutrition. Now, with a personal experience of the mental and 
physical strain, toil and suffering entailed on both parents by 
the production and rearing of such a large family on a small 
income, I should be the last to blame my own relations, friends, 
and equals for deliberately limiting the number of their family. 

This is not as it should be, or as it was in the time of our 
grandparents, and one longs for the day when a great states- 
man may arise who will have the welfare of the middle classes 
at heart, and make it possible for them to increase their family 
every two or three years to the total of at least five or six, in 
health, comfort, and security for their future. 

Of course everything ‘ middle’ tends to be dull and uninterest- 
ing—middle age, mid-Victorian, Middle Ages (synonym for ignor- 
ance and sloth), and in legislating for the staid, respectable, un- 
complaining, easily reckoned-up middle classes, there is nothing 
of the glamour of the fight for the Lords, with their long line 
of historic and hereditary rule, or of the swaying of the new 
democracy, with its elusive, unexpected, ‘what will you give 
me to put you in power?’ popular vote. 

And so the ‘backbone of England’ is left to decay—the 
‘learned’ class, which has for centuries supplied the bulk of 
the great men of England—statesmen, lawyers, soldiers, eccle- 
siastics, scholars, scientists, artists (that is, interpreters of all the 
Arts). 
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Now, to go back to the beginning of the question, the birth- 
rate itself, I most emphatically deny that this is low in the pro- 
fessional class from any motives of self-indulgence, love of plea- 
sure, or shrinking from pain or trouble to themselves. Of all 
classes of the community, they are perhaps the one which shows 
the most devotion, love, and care for their children, and it is 
these very characteristics that make them shrink from bringing 
into the world young lives, to whom for lack of means they 
cannot afford to give the best that life has to offer. 

To them, remember, in these modern days, comfortable condi- 
tions of living, a good education, a circle of congenial friends, 
Art, travel, up-to-date amusements, are not luxuries, but as 
much necessaries of life as the working-man’s ‘meat’ dinner, 
gossip at the street corners, public-house, and football match ; and 
to have to deny these to their children is as bitter as it is to the 
working-man to see his children ill-clad and ill-fed. (I am, of 
course, here comparing the best of both classes.) 

Now, let us take a typical case of an ordinary professional 
man—say a doctor or solicitor in a country town or growing pro- 
vincial town, with an income of from 500l. to 10001. a year, 
never likely to increase much, and earned by constant toil and 
diligence, with but little time for rest or recreation. 

I am not here considering the case of the clergy, with their 
often pitifully small incomes, for which reason (and others) ene 
sometimes longs for a celibate Anglican priesthood, despite the 
fact that many great men have been reared in English vicarages. 
Still, they have some alleviations in reduction of fees for educa- 
tion and other purposes, and in generous gifts and benefactions. 

With the advent of the first baby expenses begin—doctor’s 
and nurse’s fees (larger than formerly), increase in household 
staff, increased cost of living. 

With ‘ number three’ baby comes the difficulty with modern 
servants, who ‘really could not come to such a large family,’ 
must have wages increased to stay, could not dream of taking 
a baby at night! (Poor brain-weary father, and anxious, tired 
mother!) It perhaps also entails a move into a larger house, 
where upkeep, rates, rent and taxes are all increased. Mean- 
while, the subscription list is almost daily lengthening, and the 
visiting list must be kept up and added to for the children’s sake, 
both entailing increased expenditure. 

The minor childish ailments safely over, including probably 
one or two small operations such as for adenoids, which did not 
appear to trouble our forebears, also the stopping of first teeth 
only recently proved necessary, the question of education begins. 
N.B.: All these things are now supplied free to the working- 
man, and by maternity benefit his children are even born free, 
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while ours are ‘bought’ from the very beginning. I once re- 
marked half-jokingly to a dentist that he ought to ‘ make a reduc- 
tion on taking a quantity,’ in reference to the bills for my large 
family, but he replied that, on the contrary, he ought to charge 
double, as children were so much more trouble than adults. 

As to education, a moderately good governess or a small day 
school may suffice for a beginning for the boys, but what after 
that? Many people will say ‘ Why not be content with the local 
Grammar or High School, or even Secondary School, all designed 
for the ‘‘sons of gentlemen’’?’ Yes; but unfortunately they 
are not entirely filled by the ‘ sons of gentlemen,’ and the parents 
dread the lack of refinement in speech, manners, and com- 
panionship, and even the loss of caste from which their boys will 
suffer there. Call them ‘snobs’ if you will—but that will only 
be, O Censorious One! if you have enough money to educate your 
own son well, or do not desire ‘The Best’ for him! 

Probably the father himself, and the mother’s relations, have 
been at Public Schools, and shall they do less well for their own 
sons? For, criticise the Public School system as they may and do, 
the English upper classes are stili convinced that it is the only 
possible education for a gentleman. So with much saving and 
economy, sacrifice of precious capital, or even alas! in some cases 
debts or loans to be refunded later on—the boys are sent—first 
in all probability to an expensive Preparatory School—and 
then to their father’s beloved old Public School—there to 
spend, no doubt, the four happiest years of all their lives. For 
some there is, of course, the great relief of Scholarships, but these 
benefit the minority of brilliant or fortunate boys, not the 
majority of ordinary ones. 

As illustrating the practical utility of a boy’s Public School 
education, in answer to the detractors’ plea of useless expen- 
diture for the professional classes, I will quote one concrete 
example. 

A boy whom I know left his Public School at eighteen, and 
almost immediately got a commission in his local Territorial 
regiment. A few months later a senior officer remarked to the 
boy’s sister ‘ Your brother has a wonderful way with the men, 
they will do anything for him.’ Now, I ask, would this have 
been the case if that boy had been educated at the local Grammar 
School among these men themselves, or their relatives and inti- 
mates, who had attained to it by exhibitions or County Council 
Scholarships? No, I think not! Now, the bulk of our Territorial 
officers and a large number of those in the Regular Forces are 
drawn from the professional classes, and this War has already 
abundantly proved that the prestige of our officers, their unique 
combination of friendliness with unquestioned authority over their 
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men, is @ great factor in the success of our arms, and hence a 

national asset. Nowhere is this faculty of leading men acquired 

so naturally as at our great Public Schools, and this, in fact, has 

been already acknowledged by other nations. 

In this War, where all are so gallant, it seems invidious to 
apportion special praise to certain regiments, but I certainly think 
the Territorial units at the Front deserve all they have been given. 
The nation must remember that, whereas the Regular Forces have 
adopted the Services as their career, the Territorials and New 
Army are in many cases sacrificing their career as civilians entirely 
to the cause. The financial loss to the wives and children of 
professional men will certainly be great, especially as taxation 
always falls heaviest on the middle classes, and the Income Tax 
heaviest of all on those who earn their living, literally, by the 
“sweat of their brow’ in strenuous brain-work. The Death 
Duties also form a great burden to the middle classes, and I 
know of cases where a much ‘ looked-forward-to’ bequest from a 
distant relative or friend has diminished, through recent taxation, 
by at least one third of its original value. 

But now to return to our professional man’s family. 

With regard to the girls—even with a good governess the lack 
of advantages in a small town, as to outside tuition in special 
subjects, also the difficulty of their forming suitable friendships, 
is such as to discountenance an entirely ‘Home’ education ; 
while the mother dare not face the moral. and physical dangers 
of a daily train journey to and from school in a neighbouring 
large town. 

There is, therefore, no alternative except a good boarding 
school with all its expenses, for at least the last three years of the 
girls’ school life. 

The children having been educated, they then have to be put 
out into the world, girls as well as boys, as there is rarely enough 
capital to provide more than a mere pittance, in case of need, 
for the widow. If the sons decide to take up their father’s or 
any other ordinary profession, the training will probably cost 
close upon 1000I., take possibly five years to complete, and even 
then they will be barely self-supporting, and it will be at least 
another five years before they can afford to marry and rear a 
family of their own. Here we touch another cause of the de- 
creased birth-rate being more noticeable in the middle class than 
any other, owing to the parents being older before they are able 
to marry than was formerly the case in England. The girls, 
too, have to undergo an expensive training, and if out working 
in the world are undoubtedly less likely to marry well or early, 
than their equals in comfortable homes, with every social and 


financial advantage. 
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As to illness, too, if the professional man, or his wife, or any 
of his family, have, during the years of stress and strain, a serious 
illness, involving a lengthy treatment or an operation, the 
expense is almost overwhelming. 

Those who have had dealings with trained nurses, Nursing 
Homes, and specialists’ fees will bear me out in this—in spite of 
the many generous doctors and nurses who reduce their charges 
for special cases. Why is it that in London and the large towns 
there are still no places (or so few as to be a negligible quantity), 
between the ruinously expensive Nursing Homes and the ordi- 
nary free hospitals, where gentle-people can be inexpensively 
treated and cured in comfort and peace—with no stigma of 
poverty or meanness? The carking care and anxiety of the years 
during which their family is growing up ages the parents long 
before their time and renders them an easy prey to disease or 
nervous trouble. Happy are they who survive to see their chil- 
dren grown-up and in a secure financial position before they have 
to leave them. 

Many will say this is a morbid picture, but I maintain 
that it is quite a typical one, and, this being so, can anyone 
blame the professional classes for limiting their families to the 
two or three children to whom alone they feel they can do full 
justice ? 

No, England will have to devise some means of financial re- 
lief, if she wishes her middle classes to continue to exist as a 
leavening mass between the rising Democracy and the Aristocracy 
of both wealth and birth. 

I hope that nothing I have said will be taken as meaning to 
decry the working or poorer classes, among whom I have many 
friends, and to whom I in no way grudge the increased facilities 
of living. That even they sometimes realise the burdens carried 
by the middle classes is obvious from the remark made to me by 
a quite poor working woman : ‘ The “‘ likes ’’ of us are better off 
than you are, as you have so much to do with your money.’ 

In conclusion, as the daughter, wife, mother, sister, sister-in- 
law, and cousin of professional men, I think I may describe 
myself as ‘ One who knows.’ 

A. M. RicHaRpDson. 





‘WHEN IGNORANCE WAS BLISS’ 
JULY AND AUGUST IN NORTH CENTRAL SIBERIA 


Durine the last ten years there has been a growing interest in 
Russia, its art, literature, and people. Exhibitions of Russian 
pictorial art and handicrafts are frequently open; few concerts 
are held where one or more of the compositions of Tschaikowsky 
are not included in the programme; the works of Stravinsky, 
Glinka the founder of modern Russian music, Borodin, Mous- 
sorgsky the composer of ‘Boris Godounov’ and ‘ Khovan- 
stchina,’ and Rimsky-Korsakov are widely appreciated, and 
Russian choreographic art has become the fashion. The annual 
number of translations of the great Slavonic authors and 
dramatists is double that of ten or fifteen years ago, and 
owing to the excellent studies of Russian life and character 
by Maurice Baring, Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace and others too 
numerous to mention, the qualities of the Slavonic people are 
more widely understood and appreciated. And lastly, there is 
the factor of the national interest in our great Ally, created by 
the present European War. This interest, appealing to that 
large section of the English nation who, hitherto being uncon- 
cerned with art in any form, have looked upon the Russians 
with distrust and thinly veiled antipathy, has led to a sincere 
desire to overcome an insular and unreasonable prejudice. 

I do not venture to embark on an exposition of Russian 
character, but to set down some personal observations of Siberia, 
thinking that an account of the conditions of life in a portion 
of that Empire may not be inappropriate at this time, or to 
those who watch the Slavonic development, for the destiny of 
Russia is irrevocably linked with that of her great eastert. 
territory. 

Before I begin the narrative of my Siberian experiences 
perhaps a brief summary of the prevailing geographical and 
economic conditions of the country is admissible. The vast dis- 
trict of Siberia, covering some 150,000,000 square miles, or one 
and a half times as large as Europe, can be roughly divided into 
three regions. In the south are the scorched and arid deserts 
traversed by the nomadic tribes and the camel. Included 
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in the second region are the undulating plains covered with harsh 
grass, called ‘ steppes,’ inhabited by the Cossacks, and the famous 
black soil of great agricultural value. The third region contains 
the ‘ taiga’ or virgin forest, which, extending for more than 3700 
miles, from the Ural Mountains in the west to the Pacific in the 
east, with a breadth of 1200 miles from north to south, stretches 
north of the steppes; and lastly, in the extreme north, is the 
‘tundra,’ an immense frozen marsh extending from Russian Lap- 
land in the west to the Behring Straits and the Sea of Okhotsk 
in the east, its northerly coast bordered by the Arctic Ocean. 
Comprised in this area are agricultural and mineral riches of 
incalculable value. It is necessary to refer to but a small portion 
of these varied sources of wealth, so far but little exploited, in 
order to arrive at a rough estimate of the importance Siberia will 
eventually command as one of the greatest granaries and mineral 
treasuries of the world. The Ural Mountains are renowned not 
only for precious stones, but for their gold and silver mines; in 
addition to these are the gold-producing regions of the Irkutsk, of 
the Trans-Baikalia, and Amur and Ussuri districts. The precious 
metal has also been found in profusion on the Anadyr River in 
Kamchatka. Iron, copper, and lead are abundant in many parts, 
and there is a sufficiency of coalfields on the island of Sakhalin, 
lying east of Nikolayevsk (only the northern portion of the island 
belongs to Russia, the southern being restored to Japan in 
1905 by the Treaty of Portsmouth), to supply the entire Pacific 
navigation. This same island also possesses rich oil-wells. These 
form but one section of the inexhaustible resources of Siberia, 
and not the least of them is the land, of which it has been truly 
said, ‘the gold of Siberia lies in its black soil.’ In spite of in- 
efficient farming, the fecundity of the earth is such that the 
moujik need only score the surface with his primitive plough 
and scatter a few seeds for the crops to spring up as if by 
magic. That Siberia will become one of the great butter-pro- 
ducers of the world is a foregone conclusion. We need only 
compare the statistics of 1898, when 149,000 poods’ of butter 
were manufactured, with the increase of 8,600,000 poods (or 
140,870 tons) of the year 1909,” the bulk of the output going on 
the English markets. In addition to these is the important fur 
trade, the wealth of timber contained in the tracts of forest, 
and the valuable fisheries. Much of this is potential wealth, 
and so far there is lacking the perfected organisation which will 
open up industrial centres, combine and systematise the wide- 
spread interests and isolated activities into one homogeneous 
force. The distances to be covered are great, and the difficul- 


2 One pood is equivalent to about forty English pounds. 
2 Nansen, Z'hrough Siberia, p. 293. 
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ties of communication (except by the rivers and railways, which 
are still inadequate for the growing needs of the country) are 

problems that can only be solved by the greatest ability and 

patient perseverance. 

The rivers of Siberia, until recent years, have only been used 
for inland commerce, and their value as an outlet for her pro- 
ducts has been neglected,* but in 1913 the Siberian Trading and 
Steamship Company successfully carried out their project of 
opening up a regular trading route between Europe and Central 
Siberia, by the Kara Sea and the waterways of the Obi and the 
Yenisei. Again, in 1914 two cargo boats of 2400 tons, 
bringing four small steamers bought by the Russian Govern- 
ment for the Siberian river traffic, accomplished the voyage. 
Of this latter expedition I can speak from experience, and will 
return to later, as I was privileged to be on board one of the 
steamers for the return voyage. Owing to the ice in the Kara 
Sea, however, this route is only open during the months of 
August and September. These are the small beginnings from 
which evolve great commercial enterprises, such as the Hudson 
Bay Company, and in the future the Kara Sea route will prove 
an important outlet for the unrivalled resources of Siberia. 

The peoples of Siberia are as varied as her products, for her 
population of 13,000,000 souls includes Russians, Cossacks, 
Tartars, Mongols, Kirghis, Voguls, and those aboriginal tribes 
who inhabit the northern wastes, the Samoyeds, Ostiaks of the 
Obi (a distinct race from those of the Yenisei), the Tungus, 
Yuraks, and the Dolgans of north-western and north-central 
Siberia, and the Chukchis, Koryaks, and Yakuts of north-eastern 
Siberia. 

This is, as I have said, but a rough estimate of the poten- 
tialities of Siberia, and that many of them so far lack exploita- 
tion will be remedied in the future. The undeniable fact remains 
that, with these inexhaustible and varied possibilities, Siberia, 
if her population prove themselves not only capable of utilising 
them, but of an imperial spirit, will be a great world-force. ‘It 
is in Asia once again that will be decided the destinies of the 
world.’ * 

My previous experience of Siberia had been limited to the 
fleeting glimpses seen through the windows of the International 


2 To the enterprise of Captain Joseph Wiggins is owing the credit of being 
the first to open up the trade route between Europe and the mouths of the Obi 
and Yenisei, and of bringing the first Russian Government river steamer to the 
latter river. He accomplished his first voyage in 1874, and subsequently crossed 
the Kara Sea nine times in all. Baron Nordenskiédld also followed the same 
route in the years 1875-76. But these individual enterprises lapsed on the death 
of their originators, and since the last voyage of Captain Wiggins, in 1895, the 
route was unused till 1911. 

* Lord Ronaldshay. 
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Express on a journey to China in 1910. In the spring of 1914, 
however, I accompanied Miss M. A. Czaplicka, a Polish anthro- 
pologist, and leader of an expedition sent from Oxford for the 
purpose of studying some of the aboriginal tribes of north-central 
Siberia. 

Our destination was Golchicka, a small settlement on the 
estuary of the Yenisei River, lying about latitude 72 degrees, 
half way between longitudes 80 degrees and 90 degrees, and five 
hundred miles within the Arctic Circle. 

On the outward journey we travelled by the ordinary express 
to Moscow, and from thence by the Trans-Siberian Railway to 
Krasnoiarsk, the junction of the River Yenisei and the railroad, 
arriving there on the 6th of June. We were met by Mr. Gunnar 
Christensen, the manager for the Siberian Trading and Steam- 
ship Company in Krasnoiarsk, with whom Miss Czaplicka had 
been in communication. This gentleman had purchased stores 
for the expedition, booked our passages on board the first steamer 
to leave for the north after the river-ice had broken up, and 
showed us every kindness and consideration. We embarked on 
the steamer next day at noon for the second stage of our journey. 
The steamer, once the Glenmore, but now rechristened the 
Oriol (Eagle), is a small paddle-boat, and was built in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. She had come through the Kara Sea in 1905, carry- 
ing rails for the Trans-Siberian Railway. The Oriol towed a 
roofed-in barge, like a Noah’s Ark, of twice her size and tonnage 
for the accommodation of the fishing people, and attached to 
this in succession were two other barges, the first containing 
empty barrels, and a horse and half a dozen cows, used for barter 
in exchange for furs, etc., occupied the third barge. 

The Yenisei, the Obi, and the Lena are the chief means of 
communication between the northern and southern parts of 
Siberia. The Yenisei is the fifth largest river in the world, 
with a length of 3000 miles, and is navigable with its tributaries 
for a distance of 5000 miles. It begins to freeze towards the end 
of September, and from thence onwards the river is unavailable 
as a means of transit, and the towns and settlements along 
its banks are practically isolated, for the traffic carried 
on by means of sledging on the old post roads is unimportant 
when compared with the facilities offered by the river. During 
May the thaw sets in, and the huge blocks of ice go tumbling 
down stream to be emptied into the Kara Sea, but its waters 
are not navigable till the beginning of June, when the river- 
steamers begin to ply up and down. Not only are the Yenisei 
and its sister-rivers used as waterways, but they give employ- 
ment to a large section of the population. These people embark 
on the steamers and travel northwards, landing in parties at 
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different points. Their equipment is simple, and consists of 
boats and fishing-nets, empty barrels and bags of salt, for con- 
taining and preserving their catch, and a few household neces- 
sities tied up in bundles, a bag or two of flour, an axe, spade, and 
a saw for the purpose of building a hut, as many of them land 
in deserted spots devoid of any protection. Here they remain 
during the six or seven weeks of the summer, the men employed 
in catching the fish and the women and children in cleaning, 
salting, and placing it in barrels; but when autumn comes they 
pack up their goods and travel homewards by the steamers re- 
turning south, and during the winter months their harvest is 
sold to the townsfolk. 

The fisheries constitute one of the important factors of 
Siberian life, for the rivers are teeming with fish which migrate 
from the Arctic Ocean to spawn in the river beds. The varieties 
most commonly met with, and principally used for salting, 
are the omel, yielding an excellent red caviare, the maxun, 4 
variety of herring, and the nyelma or white salmon. The latter 
often attains a considerable size; one caught at Golchicka 
measured four feet ten inches in length. But the fish most highly 
prized, both for its caviare and flesh, is the ostrena, or sturgeon. 
The nyelma and ostrena begin their journey up the river at the 
end of May and beginning of June, the omel and maxun soon 
follow, and by the middle of the latter month the fishing is in 
full swing. In a good season great quantities of fish are caught, 
and it only seems necessary to drop the nets into the water to 
obtain a good haul. We were told by Madame Nieratova, a 
trader who employs two Dolgan families, that each person during 
the season catches on an average 600 lbs. of fish, and at 
Nosonovsky a party of fisherfolk secured 700 poods of fish in six 
weeks, one net alone accounting for 100 poods in one day. 

It is to be regretted that so far the fisheries are totally lack- 
ing in organisation, and an industry which would considerably 
add to the prosperity of Siberia is carried on independently and 
with great waste by the fishermen. Fish refuse, for instance, 
is an invaluable manure, but it is thrown into the river. Salt- 
ing is the only preservative method used, and all pickled and 
conserved fish is imported into Siberia from Russia, whereas the 
prolific Siberian fisheries could not only supply the western part 
of the Empire with this produce, but place the overflow on the 
European markets. 

The river voyage from Krasnoiarsk to Golchicka, a distance 
of 1404 miles, takes from twenty to twenty-five days, according 
to the weather encountered, for the river is liable to sudden and 
violent gales—in a few minutes the calm surface of the water is 
goaded into waves of a considerable size—and at these times, 
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as the Oriol was encumbered with three heavy barges, progress 
was not only dangerous, but impossible, and she was forced to 
drop anchor in the shelter of an island till the storm had blown 
over. As wood is mostly burnt for fuel, frequent stoppages are 
made at the forest depots en route, and this, combined with the 
disembarkation of the parties of fishermen, makes progress 
slow ; but the river life is of great interest, and, as a halt will 
sometimes extend for several hours, we were able to observe the 
Russian settlements or wander in some primeval forest. 

At this time of the year, the Siberian early spring, the winter 
snows still linger in drifts as deep as the shoulders of a man, 
but in contrast to this white severity is the forest undergrowth, 
where little birds, whose twitters and shrill cries fill the air, 
are busy nesting. The crisp crimson buds of wild rhubarb press 
their way through the moss, and threading an intricate course 
between the hummocks are tiny rivulets running from the melt- 
ing snow. The austere trunks of pine and cedar taper upwards 
like the pillars of a cathedral, and, as you penetrate still deeper 
into the forest, the bird-calls die away, for they only seem to 
’ congregate in the more open spaces near the river, and you are 
hemmed in by a deep silence. There is something oppressive 
in this hushed immensity and endless multiplication of tree 
upon tree, clothing the middle Asiatic zone from the Urals to 
the Pacific with a uniform profound forest, only broken by the 
waters of vast sluggish rivers. At other times a smoky haze, 
the charred stumps of trees, and the acrid smell of burning 
wood testified to the passage of one of the great forest fires 
which rage sometimes for weeks on end. 

The works of man are in contradiction to the natural 
beauties of Siberia, for the settlements are a dreary miscellany 
of dun-coloured huts built of rough logs, dovetailed at the 
corners, with moss stuffed into the interstices. Glass is a luxury, 
and, partly for this reason and because of the extreme severity 
of the winter months, windows are small, far between, and in- 
variably sealed up. There are no roads, and sanitary observ- 
ances are non-existent, for the street of the village is the com- 
munal dustbin, and serves as a hunting-ground for the dogs, 
pigs, and fowls who roost amongst the heaps of garbage. In the 
summer months the track is ankle-deep in fine dust, but a shower 
of rain converts it into an expanse of liquid mud, where walk- 
ing becomes an impossibility, except in the larger towns, where 
a few rough planks are placed on the sidewalks. It is astonish- 
ing that, living under these conditions, outbreaks of fever are 
not more prevalent. The Russian, being an habitual tea-drinker, 
which necessitates the boiling of water, is probably saved from 
epidemics of this nature. 
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The country on either side of the Yenisei varies but little for 
several days, the forest stretches mile after mile along the river 
banks, but as the steamer proceeds further north a difference is 
perceptible, both in the dwindling vegetation and in the climatic 
conditions, which are reversed, the warmth of early spring 
returning to the bleakness of an English February day. The 
luxurious forest declines into a spare coppice, till at Dudinka, 
a settlement lying some 1153 miles north of Krasnoiarsk, hardly 
a vestige of woodland remains, and though the month was June 
great ice-floes lined the river banks and drifted tumultuously 
down stream. The nights begin to pale, till only a ghostly 
twilight prevails during the midnight hours. The sky, the river 
banks, and vast stretches of placid water are illuminated by an 
unearthly blue radiance, a colour so subtle and magical that it 
seems like an unreal region, or the landscape of a dream. Then 
in a week or so comes the transition, when the sun no longer 
sinks below the horizon, and midnight is no darker than a 
summer’s afternoon. 

We first came into direct contact with the political exile at 
Dudinka. On our way down, when the Oriol stopped at a settle- 
ment where any of these unfortunates were stationed, we noticed 
the gangway was guarded by gendarmes in order to prevent any 
attempt at escape. We landed from the steamer and walked to 
the village where we had some purchases to make, a distance 
of three versts.° Outside the little shop, the only one Dudinka 
possesses, a young man was standing, and, hearing us make 
inquiries about some natives who were reported to be in the 
neighbourhood, he came forward and spoke to us, accompanied 
us through the settlement, and later on asked us to his lodging— 
two bare rooms in the house of a merchant who does not live 
in the settlement. He told us he came from White Russia—a 
portion of the Empire north-east of Poland, that his name was 
A. M. Avramenok, and that he was a political exile. His parents, 
he said, were of the peasant class, but had given him a good edu- 
cation, and this he had used to further the revolutionary cause. 
A man of these qualities, who understands the peasant, for by 
birth he is of their class and the conditions of their life are known 
to him, is the type of revolutionary leader most to be feared 
by the Government. His status of birth creates a basis of 
sympathy between him and those whose forces he directs, and 
his higher mental qualities enable him to sway those forces at 
his discretion ; whereas the peasant distrusts the aristocrat with 
advanced theories. The traditions and training of the nobility 
are such that a mutual understanding between two such divergent 
types is so rare as to be virtually non-existent. Moreover, the 

5 Three versts are equal to two miles. 
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gulf fixed between the moujik and the aristocrat in Russia is 
not bridged, or bridged only to an unimportant extent, by a 
middle class. Therefore a revolutionary leader with the qualities 
of Avramenok is at once the most efficient and powerful. His 
offence, that of spreading revolutionary ideas amongst the 
soldiery, is regarded as one of the gravest political crimes, 
and the delinquent, if caught in the act, suffers the severest 
penalty of the law, that of death. He was judged by a court- 
martial, the procedure followed for all military offences, but the 
sentence was commuted to banishment for life, as he was only 
engaged in printing the propaganda when arrested, with twenty- 
one of his comrades, two of them being women. But though 
all were similarly punished, each exile was deported to a different 
station. 

Politicals sentenced by this court are not entitled to any 
Government allowance; those arrested for less grave offences 
and tried by an administrative court receive fifteen roubles a 
month (1l. 11s. 8d.), but if the exile, by any means whatsoever, 
adds to this sum by his own activities, even by the earning of 
half a rouble, the grant is withdrawn. In any case, to earn a 
living without experience in these wilds is a difficult matter. All 
politicals are forbidden the possession of firearms, and the trading 
in furs to be obtained by shooting wild animals is denied them. 
Trapping foxes, etc., could be resorted to, but to what purpose if 
not for sale? Agriculture is impossible where three feet below 
the surface the ground is perpetually frozen. The exile in these 
regions lacks all means of distraction. The life-sentence exile, 
even though having no Government allowance, is yet not allowed 
to earn money, and has no choice but to depend on the donations 
of friends and relations, or if these fail him, or are too poor to 
contribute to his support, he is forced to rely upon the charity 
of the settlers. The system is pernicious. It is an encourage- 
ment to indolence and pauperism, for it denies what is of vital 
necessity and the inalienable right of the individual—namely, 
that of being able to exercise the mental and physical powers ; 
for these, if allowed to fall into disuse, inevitably end not only 
in sloth of body, but in mental deterioration. This is, I believe, 
one of the chief complaints of the political exile nowadays. 
Incidentally it is an unfair tax upon the settlers, who must 
support the life-sentenced politicals or see them starve. The case 
of the political subject to less severe restrictions, who wishes to 
pursue some activity, is beset with difficulties, and much depends 
on the character and goodwill of the administrator of the pro- 
vince where he is stationed. He may apply for permission to 
use a camera, or to make anthropological investigations among 
the native tribes. His petition is sent in, and one administration 
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will refer him to another, and the process may be prolonged 
indefinitely until his term of exile expires before he receives 
his permit to pursue his studies. 

In spite of all these obstructions, the bulk of all museum 
work, scientific and medical investigation, in Siberia is done by 
political exiles, and all credit is due to those who carry out this 
valuable work in the face of opposition and discouragement. 
The case of Avramenok is an exception, for he had been appointed 
by the Government of Education to the Meteorological Station 
lately set up at Dudinka, where the climatic conditions are of 
great interest. In the winter the thermometer can fall to 57° 
below zero Centigrade, and the velocity of the wind has been 
registered at eighty-nine and ninety miles an hour. Though con- 
demned by one section of the Government to forfeit all civil 
rights and allowance, he is appointed by another department to 
a responsible scientific post, and receives 30 roubles a month 
for his services—a paradoxical situation! Politicals have only 
been sent to this part of Siberia, the province of Yeniseisk, since 
the revolution of 1905 ; previously to that date they were deported 
to the penal settlements further east. 

The first Slavonic people to penetrate into Siberia were the 
Cossacks, in 1581, under the leadership of Yermak, an adventurer 
and freebooter. Following in his footsteps came the explorers 
and traders, until the Sea of Okhotsk was reached in the year 
1646, and owing to the fortitude of these people 5,000,000 square 
miles were added to the kingdom of the Czar. In the seventeenth 
century Russia first used Siberia as a means of disposing of her 
convicted criminals, and at the same time of working the Siberian 
mines at the lowest expense. Later on the Government awoke 
to the growing importance of Asiatic Russia, and a number of 
‘ukdses’ were issued substituting the sentence of life-long 
banishment to Siberia for the death penalty. Between 1823 and 
1898 an army of 700,000 exiles of all classes, accompanied by 
216,000 of those who voluntarily chose to share their banishment, 
were sent to Siberia, and in 1913 the existing number of political 
and criminal exiles in Siberia was about 40,000. In addition 
to the hosts of compulsory exiles, there also came large numbers 
of Poles, Jews, and those who dissented from the Orthodox Faith, 
or who found the restrictions of Russian life unbearable. In 
later years the Government, in its anxiety to colonise Siberia, 
has offered every inducement to the peasants to come and settle 
on the new land. At the present day the moujik is transported 
free of charge from his own home to a distributing centre, from 
whence he is taken under charge of officials to his allotted portion 
of land. Each male is given forty-one and a half acres, sufficient 

* Wright and Digby, Siberia, p. 101. 
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wood to build his house and farm buildings, and a grant for the 
farming expenses of one year. If he is without means agricul- 
tural implements are provided on the instalment system. We 
were told by a young Siberian named Yosiphe Gerasimivitch 
Prokopchuk that the provinces of Trukhansk and the districts of 
the Lena and the Ob are exempt from military service in order to 
encourage colonisation and ensure the land from being depopu- 
lated. Great pressure has been used to induce the Trans-Baikal 
Cossacks to settle in the Amur and Ussuri districts of Eastern 
Siberia, with the double motive of opening up the new country 
and affording a garrison and line of defence. 

These are the means Russia has employed to colonise Siberia, 
and it will be seen that the imported population is composed of 
the descendants of pioneer Cossacks, political and criminal exiles, 
and religious malcontents, supplemented by the ever-increasing 
flood of immigrant peasants. 

Golchicka was reached on the 27th of June, and we seemed to 
have reverted to the conditions of winter. Ice-floes encumbered 
the river, and extended in rough heaps along the shore. The 
few huts of the settlement lay in a dreary waste of melting snow, 
and the only variation to the level sky-line in the north were the 
pyramidal stacks of drift wood. The country round Golchicka 
is typical Siberian tundra, an undulating marshy waste. No 
tree can grow in these latitudes, as from Dudinka northwards the 
ground below the surface is eternally frostbound, and the stunted 
willows, covered with grey-green catkins, are no taller than the 
grass they grow between. When the snow melts patches of 
bronze-green moss appear, interwoven with the many varieties 
of fleshy lichen on which the reindeer feed, and as the season 
advances the purple and pale green shoots of small flowering plants 
come struggling upwards to the sun; but in the declivities of the 
low hills the snow remains until far into August. Behind these 
uplands lie frozen lakes, where the Asiatic golden plover courts 
his mate, and countless wading birds, called by the Russians 
‘Peytushuk’ (little cocks), congregate before they migrate 
southwards. For a few short weeks the tundra wakes up to a 
new life, and is transformed by a galaxy of flowers. It is a most 
wonderful sight, this short Arctic summer, when as if clothed in 
a garment of many colours the tundra lies bathed in the golden 
light of the midnight sun. The swamps are fringed round with 
forget-me-nots and marsh marigolds, saxifrages, campanulas, 
mingled with lemon-coloured Iceland poppies and many varieties 
of rattle and purple vetch are studded over the prairie; but this 
pageant is short-lived, in a little time the flowers are withered 
by a frost, and the tundra is once again a soft and sombre brown. 
As the season advances with rapid strides in these northern 
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latitudes, very soon a dry and powdery snow begins to fall, and 
when that falls winter is at hand—a nine months’ winter, 
sunless and dark for three of these months, a winter of scourging 
storms and snow, and yet more snow, until the land is shrouded 
in a uniform white mantle. 

We arrived a week before the fishing season begins. Two 
traders only live here for the whole year round, and the popula- 
tion is supplemented in the summer by a family or two of Russian 
fishing folk and the natives who come here for the fishing season. 
We took up our quarters in a ‘balagan,’ or wooden hut, 
originally built for a bath-house, and made this our base for 
excursions up and down the river and into the tundra. Golchicka 
is beyond all postal and telegraphic communication, for Tru- 
khansk, the most northerly post station, lies 532 miles south of 
Golchicka. A service of monthly post boats, sometimes drawn 
by dogs, takes letters and parcels beyond Trukhansk, but even 
these do not penetrate as far north as Golchicka, so our life in 
that northerly region, without a means of communication with 
the outer world, was one of complete isolation. 

About seven days after our arrival the natives began to come 
in from the tundra, travelling by reindeer sledges, and pitched 
their ‘chooms’ or tents on the banks of the river. The tribes 
who inhabit the central Siberian tundra, and with whom we 
principally came into connexion, were the Samoyeds, Yuraks, 
and the Dolgans. 

Before the investigations of the Finnish philologist, Alexander 
Castrén, who came to the Yenisei district in 1842 and 1843, 
little was known of the origin of the Siberian aborigines. In 
later years researches have been carried on by Professor Kai 
Donner and other renowned philologists, and as certain of these 
tribes are numerically decreasing it is imperative that records 
should be made before they become extinct. Alexander Castrén 
was the first to come to the conclusion that, from a philological 
point of view, the Samoyedic peoples are akin to the Finnish 
race. The dialects of the former tribe, though they have under- 
gone a great modification, owing to their contact with other 
languages, still have much in common with the language of 
the Finns. For example, the words Oja, Yoga, Kolba, names 
of waters in the Yenisei basin, in Finnish and Lapp are inter- 
preted as brook, water, and fishing water, and the rivers Kemi 
and Kymi in the Finn districts have a corresponding Kem in 
Siberia, the name of the upper source of the Yenisei.’ There 
are also other indications of relationship too numerous to mention 
in an article which makes no claim to a scientific point of view. 


‘ Oscar Peschel, The Races of Man and their Geographical Distribution, 
p. 387. 
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The present distribution of the Samoyeds covers a vast tract 
of land from the White Sea in European Russia to Khatanga 
Bay on the east side of the Taimyr Peninsula. These people 
are the least civilised of all Polar races; next in order come the 
Chukchis of north-east Siberia. In direct contrast to these 
primitives are the reindeer Lapps of Russia and Scandinavia, 
who possess a high order of Arctic culture. 

In appearance the Samoyeds are typical degenerates. The 
eyes are small, the cheek bones abnormally prominent, and the 
whole face expresses a low order of development. Their stature 
is below the average, especially amongst the women, many of 
whom are dwarfish, and a man of five feet towers above his 
fellows. All natives, but particularly the Samoyeds, have feet 
so small that they appear quite inadequate for the support of 
the body, but they possess a very rare beauty in their hands, 
which are as near the perfection of form as the hands of a high- 
class Chinese lady. One must say that they are personally un- 
clean, and, owing to their debilitated condition, are less capable 
of resisting the attacks of disease or of holding their own against 
the Russian trader than the more efficient and cleaner tribes. 
There is another tribe, the Ostiaks of the Yenisei, who are even 
more retrogressive than the Samoyedic people, but we only came 
into contact with them in the middle course of the Yenisei River, 
for their boundaries extend no further north than the region near 
Trukhansk. 

The Samoyed dress is most interesting, for the materials 
used are entirely composed of natural products, and strictly 
limited by their environment. Both women and men wear 
trousers and boots made in one, of reindeer hide. The shape 
of this garment is curious, as there is no difference in the width 
from the tip of the foot upwards to the waist. Perhaps the best 
way to describe it would be by saying that it is as shapeless as 
the leg of a mammoth, from which, as we were told by an 
old Samoyed (though this statement must be taken with some 
reservation), the form first originated. Over this is worn a tunic 
of deerskin reaching half-way to the knees, with the lower 
edge cut into narrow shreds to form a fringe. Covering the 
tunic is a jacket, also of deerskin, decorated with strips of 
eoloured cloth following the edge of the jacket, and on the hem, 
and about four inches higher up, are borders of dog fur. A 
hood edged with fox or dog fur, according to the means of the 
native, is worn on the head. Some of the women hang rows 
of brass crescent-shaped ornaments over the breast. These are 
suspended one above the other by means of leather thongs, and 
are engraved with a pattern of half moons and fine lines. The 
men have a similar dress, with modifications. The outer gar- 
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ment, or ‘sakuy,’ with the fur on the outside, is closed from 
neck to hem like a smock, and attached to this is a hood, which 
rises in a peak on the top. Many of the Samoyeds still use flint 
and steel, and for this purpose a steel implement is suspended 
from the waist by a chain of brass and steel links. The tinder 
used is dried lichen. The other more sophisticated tribes use 
Russian matches. 

The Yuraks are a branch of the Samoyedic race, though they 
speak another dialect and inhabit a region not extending so 
far east and north as the Taimyr Peninsula, and running parallel 
with the southern borders of the Samoyed area; but as there 
is much intermarriage between these peoples, the boundaries 
and characteristics of the Yuraks are less definitely marked 
than those of the other tribes. The Yurak costume differs in 
many respects from that of the Samoyeds, and much of the 
materials for its composition are of Russian manufacture. The 
woman’s dress consists of a brightly coloured felt robe reach- 
ing to the ankles. Appliquéd on this are bands of cloth in a 
contrasting colour to the dress, which terminates with a border 
of white fur round the neck. The men also wear cloth tunics 
edged with fur. 

The Dolgans are very distinctive from the two former peoples, 
being typically Mongolian, with yellowish brown skins, stiff 
black hair and oblique eyes. They are supposed to have migrated 
from the district near the River Lena in the east, and now 
occupy an area extending from the Yenisei in the west to the 
south-eastern shores of Khatanga Bay. The long jacket of the 
Dolgan woman is elaborately embroidered with beadwork and 
bands of bright-coloured cloth, and the men, owing to their pre- 
dilection for rows of brass buttons on their blue coats, have 
@ semi-military appearance. Both sexes of these tribes wear 
the Samoyed trousers, or ‘ pimmies,’ with the difference that 
the Dolgans and Yuraks shape them to follow the line of the foot 
and leg, and in the case of the Dolgans the ‘ pimmies’ are 
decorated with their characteristic beadwork. All these tribes 
are nomadic, cultivate the reindeer, and live by hunting and 
fishing. 

Though many of the natives are nominally Christians, are 
baptised, and receive Russian names, at heart they still adhere 
to their ancient nature-worship, when alone use their native 
patronymics one to the other, and practise shamanism in secret. 
This cult includes the curing of disease, predicting the future, 
spiritualism, and magic practices. The shaman, or,priest, of the 
north Asiatic races has much in common with the medicine man 
of the North American Indian. The former uses a magic drum, 
and the latter a rattle, and both wear decorated cloaks when 
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officiating at a ceremony. Indeed, much of their ritual bears 
so close a resemblance that many people attribute the birthplace 
of the ancient races of the North American Continent to the 
regions of northern Asia.* I made drawings of several Samoyeds 
who were identical in type with a North American ‘ brave.’ The 
Siberian native still sacrifices to his gods.* In the summer of 
this year I heard from far off the beating of the magic drum, 
and saw the head of a sacrificial reindeer impaled on a stake 
after a ceremony held over a sick boy. But the natives scat- 
tered on our approach, and refused to admit they had been 
shamanising. The Orthodox Greek Faith has not taken root 
amongst these people, and the ikons they carry about and place 
in their ‘chooms’ (tents) are regarded as of little account. We 
asked a Yurak man if he had an ikon in his ‘choom,’ and he 
answered ‘ Yes, we have a Russian ‘‘shaitan’’ (god), but we 
do not give him anything.’ An old Samoyed told us that some 
years ago, after an outbreak of smallpox and measles among 
the natives, a medical expedition was sent to Golchicka to inquire 
into the reasons of the epidemic. (Incidentally the expedition 
was recalled, as the doctors and nurses, instead of attending 
to the suffering natives, spent their time in carousing with the 
traders.) While they were at Golchicka, however, the eldest 
son of this Samoyed fell ill, and the father hurried to the doctor 
for aid. He found the latter drunk, and, though the old man 
called several times afterwards, the physician for one reason or 
other failed to come. Thereupon the native put his ikon outside 
his ‘choom’ and called in a shaman. 

The possessions of the departed are placed around his tomb 
for the use of the shade in the spiritual world. Beside the 
bones of the sacrificial) reindeer lies the sledge, the goad, the 
fishing net, and wooden drinking bowl. A woman’s tomb, or 
‘lead,’ can be recognised by the bread trough, pothook, and 
kettle lying near by. The natives have a pretty custom of 
hanging bells upon the uprights of a child’s grave. 

The reasons given for the numerical decrease of the native 
tribes are many. The root of the evil lies in those scourges 
which civilisation invariably brings to the primitive people with 
whom it comes into contact. The chief and most pernicious 
is syphilis, which eats like a cancer throughout the entire popu- 
lation of Siberia, affecting both Russians and aborigines alike.*° 


* Oscar Peschel, op. cit. p. 263. 

* Captain Frederic Jackson in The Great Frozen Land (p. 89) remarks in 
his book that only a few years previous to 1895 a young girl was immolated by 
a Samoyed of Nova Zemlya, but though it is possible the natives offered up 
human sacrifices to propitiate their gods, the practice has not been followed 
for many years. 

1 Wright and Digby, Siberia, p. 171. ‘The leading physician at Omsk 
stated that 80 per cent. of the people of that city were syphilitic, and that in 
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Its chief victims are to be found among the Tartar races of 
Central Siberia, where the number of affected persons in many 
villages is as much as one hundred per cent. The other most 
prevalent diseases among the natives are tubercular ailments, and 
black smallpox. The latter, a very malignant type of the 
disease, has been known to destroy whole tribes. Lastly, one 
of the primal causes of their degeneration is the curse transmitted 
by the Russians, running in their veins like a fatal taint, the 
almost insane craving for vodka. 

The sale of vodka has been prohibited throughout the empire 
since the beginning of the War, so the following instances only 
extend to the time of my departure from Siberia on the 19th of 
September 1914. Before this time, to my knowledge, its prohi- 
bition was confined to certain localities. The areas I knew of 
were the northern parts of the provinces of the Lena and 
Yeniseisk, while in the southern portions the sale of the spirit 
was allowed. In the northern regions Government officials were 
empowered to enter and search every dwelling or steamboat 
for any form of the spirit, and frequent confiscations were the 
result of these investigations. In August of this year 240 bottles 
of pure spirit, from which vodka is made, were found on the 
premises of a trader living in Yenisei settlement. The situa- 
tion is not without complexity. All natives, with hardly an 
exception, refuse to trade unless a glass or two of vodka is 
the precursor of a transaction. If the trader, from conscientious 
scruples, refuses to observe this custom, he finds his business 
declines, and that he is hopelessly outclassed by his trade rivals 
who have no compunction in gratifying the weakness of the 
native. The less scrupulous type of trader is also in a quandary, 
for keeping vodka on his premises lays him open to its confisca- 
tion and the resulting financial loss, so if he wishes to maintain 
his custom he must run this risk and re-buy more spirit if the 
law is enforced and his stock seized. This led to a paradoxical 
situation, for the Government, who held the spirit monopoly 
and prohibited its sale, by these means indirectly gained a double 
profit. The price of vodka naturally rose, and at Dudinka, 
within the prohibited area, where the inhabitants numbered two 
officials, two priests, fifteen merchants, nine exiles, and a few 
women and children, the average consumption of vodka for one 
year was 100 barrels, and a bottle of the spirit, usually cost- 
ing 50 kopeks, could only be bought for the sum of 15 roubles. 
These advanced prices acted as an incentive to smuggling, and 
consequence the insane asylums were overcrowded with unfortunates. Physicians 
in Irkutsk gave a rate for that city of not much lower percentage. In the 
Gymnasium for girls at Blagowestchensk there were 700 pupils enrolled in 1911. 
Of these over fifteen years of age 35 per cent. were suffering from the same 
disease.’ 
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this was principally carried on by the river steamers. A Yeni- 
seisk trader, and owner of a steamer, who went by the title 
of the ‘ Alcohol King,’ was universally known to have grown 
rich on the enormous profits he obtained by smuggling the con- 
traband. Some little time ago the steamer of this trader was 
stopped near Vorogovo, on the Yenisei, and the contraband, 
consisting of 1500 barrels of pure spirit, distributed amongst the 
crew as part of their baggage, was confiscated. But the zealous 
officials had been a little too previous. The trader brought an 
action against the Government, and could prove that he was 
some ten versts outside the prohibited area. He won his case, 
and the Government was not only forced to pay a fine but to 
return the confiscated spirit. The scenes in a settlement after 
the departure of one of these steamers baffles description. 
Round about their ‘chooms’ the natives would be lying prone 
upon the ground in a state of hopeless intoxication, like dead 
flies near a saucer of poison, or drifting down stream in their 
boats, incapable of either rowing or directing their course. But 
the Russian in liquor becomes quarrelsome, and fights, not in- 
frequently ending in murder, were the result of these periodical 
orgies. 

Reindeer are a factor of great importance in native life, 
for not only are these animals the sole means of transit in 
the tundra life,** but the chief food of the native is reindeer 
meat. The native clothing and the cover of the ‘choom’ is 
made of deer-hide sewn with thread made from sinews of the 
leg, and the antlers are used for such purposes as snuff boxes, 
powder horns, portions of the harness, and so on. 

We were enabled during July to make an excursion by rein- 
deer sledges and to stay for several days in the ‘choom’ of a 
family of Dolgans, who lived some forty-five versts away in the 
tundra. The native possesses only three tools—a borer, an axe, 
and a knife—but he constructs with these a sledge of marvellous 
utility and endurance. 

Our cortége consisted of the four members of the expedition, 
our hosts, two native youths who drove, twenty-seven reindeer, 
and six sledges, one sledge for each person. The first team 
of reindeer were harnessed five abreast, and drew a sledge where 
sat the driver. Tied on to this, and drawing a second sledge, 

11 Teams of dogs (nine dogs to a team) are harnessed to sledges and used 
by some Russian settlers, but only in the winter time. We were told by Mihiu 
Petrovitch Antonoff, one of the Golchicka traders, that his dog team can cover a 
distance of fifty miles in three hours. The reindeer, however, have greater 
endurance, and can be used both for summer sledging on the grassy tundra and 
for travelling on the snow in winter. Frederic Jackson, the Arctic explorer, 
drove a team of three deer for a distance of 120 versts, and accomplished the 
journey within twelve hours. In spite of the fact that they were not fed during 
this time they arrived quite game at the end. 
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carrying a member of our party, were four deer, and the same 
procedure was followed for the third sledge. The remaining 
three sledges were attached and driven in a similar way. Only 
one rein is used for driving, which passes along the near side to 
the deer who is the leader. A strong pull on the rein turns 
the whole team to the near side; if, however, a turn to the 
off side is necessary, the rein is jerked lightly and sharply. A 
long wooden goad, tipped with a circular piece of horn or ivory, 
is employed for prodding the hind quarters of the recalcitrant 
deer. The third and last sledge is perhaps the most interest- 
ing point of view, for you are so encompassed by a forest of 
tossing antlers that you can only catch occasional glimpses of 
your companions in front. 

We filed off over the tundra in a long procession, bumping 
from one hillock to another, where the sledge acted like a vicious 
horse who means to throw his rider, diving into streams and 
out again and gliding over tracks of snow, the reindeer scoop- 
ing up large mouthfuls of this as they ran, ‘ speeding on towards 
the top of the world.’ So we continued, with intervals for rest, 
till after about seven hours’ travelling we came to the banks of 
a shallow river, not very broad or imposing, but with a swift 
current. Here we descended from the sledges and were paddled 
across the river one by one in a small canoe, the reindeer 
swimming in our wake, still harnessed to the sledges. The 
Dolgan ‘choom’ lay at the head of a valley some five versts 
beyond the river. A ‘choom’ resembles a North American wig- 
wam, and is constructed of stakes fifteen feet in length, meet- 
ing together at the top. The bases of the stakes are planted 
on the ground in a circle, from ten to fifteen feet across. The 
choom covering, with an aperture left at the top for the smoke 
to escape, varies according to the season and its owner’s environ- 
ment. With some tribes, the Ostiaks of the Yenisei, for instance, 
birch bark sewn together in strips is employed, but reindeer hide 
is the material in use among the Samoyeds, Yuraks, and Dolgans 
who inhabit the treeless tundra. The interior is bare but for 
a few essentials. Suspended on a parallel bar and supported 
by the construction stakes are a pot for cooking and a kettle 
for boiling water. There are no chairs, as the natives sit cross- 
legged on the ground, but a small table is sometimes included, 
about one foot in height, on which the meal is served. If you 
add to this sleeping bags and rugs of reindeer skin for each 
person, and a box for holding teacups, food, and a miscellany 
of odds and ends, the catalogue of accessories is complete. Fire 
is made in the middle of the floor, but as all wood, other than 
the scrub growing in the neighbourhood, has to be brought 
from Golchicka, where there is a limitless supply of driftwood, 
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this was only lit for cooking purposes. Many Samoyeds still 
eat their fish and meat in the raw state, but the Dolgans with 
whom we shared food and lodging lived on black bread, bought 
from the Russian trader—who cuts it into small pieces and dries 
it in the oven as a precaution against mould—fish, and reindeer 
meat, supplemented by a few wild geese; but as the season is 
very short for these birds they form an inappreciable asset to 
the native food supply. Tea, bought from the Russians in hard 
cakes, is drunk without milk, and the sugar is eaten instead of 
being put into the cups. 

Our hosts, the Dolgan family, consisted of three young men 
and their widowed mother. This race are considered to be the 
cleanest and most industrious of native tribes, and their custom 
is to undress completely and retire to sleep in bags of reindeer 
and wolf skin, made with the fur on the inside. Their ablutions 
are curious. In the morning the mother rose first, as she was also 
the last to go to bed, and fetched water from the river side. She 
scooped this up from the pail with a dipper, and proffered it 
to each young man in turn, who sucked it up into his mouth, 
held it there till the chill had gone, and then ejected it on to 
the closed palms of his hands, and, before the water had time 
to trickle through, rapidly rubbed his face with the water so 
retained. Much to our amusement, however, on the second 
morning after our arrival, we found one of the Dolgans, a youth 
named Nikolai, indulging in the sincerest form of flattery, and 
having an ‘ angleski’ ablution in the cold waters of the river. 

We found the ‘choom’ life exceedingly agreeable, with the 
exception that when it rained a certain quantity of water found 
an entrance through the hole in the top, and not only made the 
centre of the floor very wet, but ran down the stake supports 
and dripped upon the sleepers who lay underneath. But the 
free and open life, and the gay spirits of our hosts, who did not 
scruple to call out ‘ Enotuy tuyok ’ (‘ You sleep,’ or ‘ Go to sleep ’) 
when our conversation disturbed their slumbers, far outweighed 
the disadvantages. After spending some days with the Dolgans, 
during which time we accompanied them on several hunting 
excursions after wild geese, we returned to Golchicka. 

About the end of August the fishing season waned, and the 
restless nomadic natives began their winter migration. They 
returned to the tundra so quickly and so quietly that it was only 
by the daily decrease in the row of ‘chooms’ along the river 
bank that you would notice they had gone. The silent waste 
absorbed them one by one, and the sole indications of their 
passing were the tracks of the sledges crossing over the yielding 
moss. Under the sullen sky V-shaped flocks of wild geese flew 
southwards. Day by day these flocks increased in number, and, 
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though many of them were so high up in the zenith as to be 
invisible, their raucous cackle could be plainly heard. There 
was still a little colour to be found. Here and there we came 
across patches of the red and yellow leaves of a creeping shrub 
called ‘talnik,’ and the soft white balls of cotton grass were 
dotted over the marsh lands; but otherwise the tundra was the 
exemplification of that dreary mid-season when winter is over- 
stepping the autumn boundary. We also began to make prepara- 
tions for leaving, and packed our trunks in readiness for em- 
barking once more on the Oriol. She was due to arrive at Gol- 
chicka about the 24th of August. This would be her last journey 
before the ice began to form on the river, when navigation is 
suspended for nine months. 

My intention from the first had been to return to England, 
if possible, by the Kara Sea. But the project was always a 
doubtful one. The ‘ Angleski parahods’ (English steamers), as 
they are called in Golchicka, are cargo-boats not built for pas- 
senger accommodation, so a berth can only be secured by favour. 

On the 26th of August Mr. Christensen arrived at Golchicka 
on board the Yeniseisk. This boat, together with the steamer 
Ob and nine lighters laden with Siberian cargo for the English 
steamers, had been hired by the Siberian Trading and Steamship 
Company from the Russian Government, for the purpose of 
bringing gendarmes,” fishery experts, and the Custom House 
officials who were to supervise the cargo of the English steamers. 
The latter were due to arrive at Golchicka, via the Kara Sea, 
on or about the 26th or the 28th of August, but as the anchorage 
here is unsatisfactory they have to proceed some eighty versts 
further south, to Nosonovsky, and at this place the Ob and the 
lighters were already waiting. 

When we were leaving Krasnoiarsk, Mr. Christensen had told 
us of his projected journey to Golchicka, and offered to bring 
all our letters with him. These, for want of a postal address, 
were to be directed to Krasnoiarsk (Golchicka, as I have pre- 
viously explained, lies outside the postal area). We were 
naturally anxious to hear from friends and relations, as, since 
leaving England, we had been living in an isolation as complete 
as that of the Polar regions, and had received no news at all. 

When the Yenitseisk dropped anchor, we immediately set out 
in our small rowing boat for the steamer, but Mr. Christensen 
forestalled us and came to shore in the Yeniseisk’s dinghy. That 
meeting I shall never forget. Almost the first words he said 
were ‘All Europe is at war; Russia, France, England, and 


22 The gendarmes are to prevent the escape of any exiles. I believe some 
years ago several politicals managed to evade the police and escaped to Europe 
by the steamers. 
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Belgium are fighting the German and Austrian armies.’ The 
further details that he gave us we afterwards grasped were from 
tainted German sources, but at the time we were not in a posi- 
tion to sift truth from falsehood, and had no option but to believe 
these pessimistic reports. The situation seemed not only mon- 
strous but incredible, for there had been no preliminary warnings 
of this holocaust previous to our departure from England. We 
were also told that the Trans-Siberian Railway was seriously 
congested, owing to thé rapid Russian mobilisation, and the 
necessity for returning by the Kara Sea became increasingly 
urgent, as the ordinary route through Germany was now closed. 

For the next week we kept an anxious watch for the English 
steamers. That week of inactive waiting was a week of wind- 
storms as unquiet as were our spirits. Many times during those 
days we climbed on to the roof of our little balagan and searched 
the vast horizon of the Yenisei, but the straight line between 
the river and the dome of the sky stretched always in an unbroken 
uniformity. 

On the 3rd of September the Oriol arrived, and we went on 
board to book our passages for Nosonovsky. ‘Towards the even- 
ing of the same day, against a blood-red sunset, we sighted the 
masts and smoke-stacks of the English steamers, now some days 
overdue, and they passed us early next morning, hulls low down 
over the horizon, steaming south for Nosonovsky, but the Oriol 
did not reach there for some days, owing to the prevalent gales. 

At Nosonovsky the river is twenty-three nautical miles wide, 
but lying close to the western shore, and divided from one another 
by narrow channels, are many flat and deserted islands, con- 
stituting a delta. Behind these islands the west bank of the 
river is invisible. Normally this reach of the Yenisei is a dreary 
prospect, but on the 6th of September, when the Oriol steamed 
up, the waterway was full of life and colour. At anchor in mid- 
stream were two large steamers of 2400 tons each, the Ragna 
and the Skiile, and lying near, like a brood of chickens round 
a mother hen, were the nine lighters, and three smaller cargo 
steamers, brought out from Hamburg only twenty-four hours 
before the German declaration of war, but now the property of 
the Russian Government ; and lying a little further up the stream 
were the Yeniseisk and the Ob. All the boats, even to the 
lighters, were decked out with fluttering pennants, and after 
the secluded life we had been leading this display seemed as gay 
and imposing as a naval review. 

Mr. Jonas Lied, the managing director of the Company, was 
on board the Ragna, and, when we had explained the obstacles 
to our returning home by the railroad, kindly allowed us to come 
on board. But I fear the problem of finding us a cabin caused 
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a serious disorganisation in the steamer’s sleeping accommoda- 
tion. Only two of us were leaving for England; Miss Czaplicka 
and the fourth member of the expedition decided to keep to 
their original plan of remaining in Siberia for the winter months, 
in order to make further investigations among the natives. For 
thirteen days discharging and taking in cargo** was carried on 
without intermission, and on the 19th of September the Ragna 
and Skiile weighed anchor and steamed to the north, down the 
estuary of the Yenisei, in a blinding snowstorm. During the 
last seven days much snow had fallen—not soft flakes as in 
England, where the atmosphere is moist, but dry, fine crystals, 
characteristic of extreme cold. The tundra on the eastern shore, 
and the low-lying islands to the west, were now a white desola- 
tion. During these few months we had witnessed an almost 
complete cycle of the seasons. We arrived while the winter 
snows were still melting, then spring had unfolded to the match- 
less pageant of the summer, when the midnight sun hangs in the 
northern hemisphere, this in its turn declined to autumn, and 
now once again the waste lay muffled in a shroud of snow. 

Dickson Island, situated at the extreme mouth of the Yenisei, . 
was hemmed in by a belt of ice, and great ice-floes were drifting 
slowly southwards from the Kara Sea towards the river mouth. 
We watched the Siberian coast receding until it was like a bank 
of mist, almost transparent against the light of the sky, a mere 
shadow or emanation ; then in a breathing-space it had gone, and 
round about us spread the cold and gloomy waters of the Kara 
Sea, littered with fantastically shaped ice-floes. 

With our experiences of the ice in the Kara Sea, our journey 
to Tromsé, from Tromsé to Bergen, and thence to England 
by the North Sea, there is no room to deal, neither would it be 
relevant to an article concerning Siberia alone. 

Siberia is a country of violent contrasts—climatic, economic, 
and social. Here you find embraced in one vast tract an 
equatorial heat and an extreme cold, as great as, if not greater 
than, that of the Polar regions; the wealth of the mining and 
agricultural districts, in contrast to the unproductive, sterile 
tundra. Her population is one of the most heterogeneous that 
the world has ever seen: the convicted thief, murderer, and 
aboriginal mingled with the advanced thinker and student. The 
reactionary and primitive forces lie cheek by jowl with the 
highest development of social life; and the many religions of 
these peoples are as conflicting as their classes and social 
characteristics. Siberia, even at this date, is a name of ill- 
omen, for associated with it are tales of oppression and of brutal 


13 This cargo consisted of 400 poods of butter, Siberian cedar, hides and tow, 
the whole consignment being worth about 130,000/, 
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injustices which cry aloud for redress. This side of the shield 
has been sedulously held before the public to the exclusion of 
the more important side ; but I feel that the destinies of countries 
are of greater urgency than their former lapses, as the future 
of the individual must take precedence, and in no way be 
hampered by past errors of judgment. 

For the conquest of this continent—for continent it is— 
great courage and heroism was exacted; but to govern it 
wisely, to conquer it in spirit as well as in deed, to abolish 
religious and political despotism, to institute better educational 
methods, and to organise the resources of the country, will 
require greater courage. It will require the greatest form of 
courage—the courage not to take, but to give. 

The War has already proved that the Russian Government 
and people are capable of great sacrifices. This spirit of self- 
abnegation has indeed been shown not only by the Slavonic races, 
but in a marked degree by the peoples of each country now locked 
in this terrific death struggle. It is the one justification of war. 

That the next great world force will not be French, German, 
or English, but Slavonic, is beyond all doubt. The real ordeal 
of Russia, when she will prove her force to be for good and a 
humanitarian principle, or for evil and a continuation of corrupt 
and reactionary methods, will follow the cessation of hostilities. 
In her inward reorganisation, in the concessions she will grant 
to Poland and Finland, in her religious and political reforms, 
will come her trial by fire and the veritable testing of her heroism. 


Dora CURTIS. 





POETRY PROPHECY AND THE WAR 


VOIcEs crying in the wilderness were theirs who announced the 
War that surprised its prophets when it came. More correct, 
perhaps, would it be to say that both prophets and unbelievers 
were only half surprised when the grave alarum at length rang 
out. I have not space now to attempt a fascinated groping amid 
the general mind—precarious groping amid vital intangibilities ; 
but it would not be impossibly difficult to show how subtly, in the 
mind of people of diverse classes and thoughts, spite of disavowal 
and protestation, there persisted a conviction of the inevitability 
of the great War, a conviction of which the secret growing 
strength was only admitted when all hope of its error was gone. 
The prophets were right, but unhappily they were not persuasive, 
least of all when they proceeded from admonition to advice. It 
is not because of an aversion from truth that truth cries so often 
unregarded : it is rather that the heralds appear ungracious, are 
shrill, passionate, arrogant, when it were better that they should 
be cool, patient, and reasonable. 

With one magnificent exception they have confined their 
warnings to prose. The poet thus distinguished is Mr. Charles 
Doughty, sole modern master of epic narrative, poet of England 
in her cradle and prophet of her present strife. In two quasi- 
dramatic poems, The Cliffs and The Clouds, he has anticipated 
the German attack, and divined the militant workings of the 
German psychology, with singularly clear sight. For those to 
whom his writings are unfamiliar let it be said for introduction 
that his first was also his single prose work, Wanderings in 
Arabia, a book which has slowly come to be known as the greatest 
travel book in our language—greatest, that is, in its record of 
adventurousness, in its extension of a powerful personality, in its 
understanding of a wild, alien people, and simply unique in its 
mastery of prose. Years after, Mr. Doughty began to issue the 
six volumes of The Dawn in Britain, an epic narrative of the 
interlinked history of Rome and Britain during the five hundred 
years that had ended with the death of Caractacus and the taking 
of Rome by the Gauls. The singular affectionateness of his 
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regard for the Britain of that brave period, for her people, chiefs, 
cities, religion, her flowers, birds, and very soil—this promises 
and secures the greater intensity of his passion for the England 
of our own day as he knows it and imagines it. That passion is 
confined rather than amply contained in The Cliffs, published in 
1909, and The Clouds, published in 1912. 

The Cliffs opens with John Hobbe, coastguard and Crimea 
veteran, watching an East Anglian heath-cliff. Recalling his 
own violent youth spent in England’s fight, he murmurs as he 
looks for the moon to shine out again : 

I would these clouds were brushed 

Once from her bayonet-bright, high-burnished face. 

I’m wont to perilous ways and doubtful nights: 

There’s many I’ve in them trenches wrought and watched. 
Ah Lord of Glory! Thou that all beholdest 


From starry heavens’ yonder mighty steep, 
Beseech Thee, I yet some soldier’s deed might work. 


Shadow and sound approach of an airship, and in the darkness 
Hobbe, puzzled and suspicious, crouches watching, listening. 
‘Two foreign militaires’ and their mechanic alight and make 
fast their craft. Theirs is a reconnoitring journey, and for an 
hour or two they sit waiting for the first light. Talking serenely, 
one of them, an ingenious German Baron, expatiates to his 


lieutenant on the German view of England, of English slothful- 
ness, ease, incompetence, speaking in pretty close harmony with 
those vigorous misconceptions with which the last few months 
have amazed and amused us all. Petticoat Island is his designa- 
tion of England, with a people slow of heart, merely island-bred, 
evil-counselled. Parliament is a pack of loose-brained dema- 
gogues, and the rulers of the State pennywise, foolhardy 
mandarins. And what can be expected, since the English tongue 
is ‘a native fog of misbegotten language—a speech wherein none 
can think clearly.” Elsewhere Englishmen’s words are ‘ disloyal, 
sordid, forged, pernicious argot.’ He will not have it that there 
has been but a late and hasty degeneration ; he blows away what- 
ever glory hangs over English history, recalls the Dutch ships in 
the Thames and explains Waterloo by Napoleon’s stomach-ache 
and Bliicher. ‘Thus holds our General Staff.’ To some of these 
airy nothings the lieutenant demurs ; his mother was an English- 
woman. What cause has Germany against the English? The 
candid answer is that England has too much, Germany not 
enough, and force is God’s law of nations. Anticipating with 
remarkable accuracy the harangue of the German Imperial Chan- 
cellor and his ‘scrap of paper,’ the Baron declares that if but 
their power be great they need not spare for any ‘ dusty treaties’ ; 
and thus Germany’s shall be the prize of our vast possessions, 
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now held only by her long-sufferance. England herself shall sink 
into an island province of Germany, for ‘ it plainly appertains to 
our Imperial Crown by antique right.’ The plan is by craft to 
sink the British Fleet, since it rides the sea so carelessly at night 
without protection ‘ ’gainst sudden offence of enemy submarines ’ ; 
ports are to be sealed by mines, until the abject multitude clamour 
for bread and England bleed to death. Her own arms are vain, 
for what has since become so famous as our ‘ contemptible little 
army’ is deemed by the Baron to be a diseased Liliputian force 
scattered round the globe. With an eye to India, Turkey is to 
be beguiled : 


It costs no more to us 
Than promises; and that’s only paper breath. 


One inevitably recalls the ‘ strong bid’ made by the German 
Chancellor for British neutrality by agreement between the two 
nations. From another view the lieutenant replies : 


How with men-rocks, 
Harder than granite, souls that fear no death, 
Should we contend ; whose only dread in death 
Is to be found less than their fathers’ spirits 
In warlike worth!... 

What is there, can be matched with their true worth! 
Where were swash-buckler brags, big bully-strut, 
Mustachios at full cock, tall beer-steeped flesh, 

Brave clink of sabres, spurs, in Linden street, 
Or warlike fripperies; whereat the World laughs? 


The Baron laughs at him, ‘Herr Balaam’; but the lieutenant 
has a fear (which time even yet may prove to be true) lest 


The natural piety should revolt 
Of our peace-loving homely honest folk. 


His fear is indeed more solemn, and as yet unechoed in our ears 
to-day : 

If there’s an Eye in heaven, if there’s an Ear, 

I dread must fall one day a Nemesis 

For all this on us. 


All which touches the Baron not at all. The preachers shall 
preach : 

Nay, if any lack persuasion they’ll protest, 

And hammer out an hundred godly texts, 

And loudly asseverate, all those make up for us! 

Methinks, their white be-banded vulpine throats 
I see above their tubs; and heavenward lifted, 
Their feminine hands bless our war-enterprises ! 


And already we have seen theologians, professors, artists, and 
publicists hastily marshalling their texts and crying out their 
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asseverations for the benefit of neutrals ; and twenty-two German 
universities have sent to foreign universities a pained protest 
against the accusation of the German soldiery, the most docile 
in the world. The answer to these evasive protests, it will be 
remembered, has been merely to print the German proclama- 
tions ordering the soldiers to do what they are accused of having 
done ; and the preachers preach in vain. 

Typically cynical, the Baron speaks of the ‘new school of 
thought ’ which holds that even religion is in abeyance, when 


A man’s in doing of a thing 
To his advancement. When that’s done and past 
And may not be undone, he can repent, 
And fall to whining contrite penitence. 


‘For all the wrong which we are thus doing,’ said the German 
Chancellor, in defending the invasion of Belgium, ‘ we will make 
reparation as soon as our military object is attained ’—that is 
‘when that’s done and may not be undone.’ Christian precepts 
and all superstitious fears they will despise. Ah, remonstrates 
the lieutenant, there is a piety of our common flesh amongst all 
of human voice and understanding : humanity that cannot cease ; 
but this the Baron waves aside. When all has been achieved 
they will get some ‘upstart professor’ to justify their ways to 
man : 
And with his new tin trumpet din the World! 


Returning to his favourite theme, this cynical spy does not 
hesitate to reproach our puritan hearts with ‘a creeping vein of 
impotent cynicism.’ Our theatre is emasculate and meretricious 
(yes, spite of Reinhardt and the Berlin zest for Mr. Shaw), our 
literature putrid and_ withering—voice of hunchback spirits. 
Phrase after phrase, it will be observed, can be matched to-day. 
More happily correct has proved the testimony of the lieutenant, 
who has travelled in India, and does not believe that the branches 
will fall from the tree at the first violent gust : 

Her rajahs would, I am persuaded, 


Whet loyal sabres, and lead forth proud armies, 
To maintain Britain’s cause! 


Even as to the English themselves he seeks to mitigate the 
Baron’s contempt—‘ they are as the sea-waves, all one beneath.’ 

So they talk, crouched on the wild cliff, meditating treason 
against mankind’s happiness, Crimea Hobbe listening and half- 
understanding, the silent heavens bristling with unregarded stars, 
as the air of years and years had tingled with unregarded warn- 
ings. Their errand is to reconnoitre; the great fleet comes 
between two banks of mines; it is time. to fly back and guide 
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the rest of the aircraft. They rise to release theirs, and Hobbe 
stoutly interposing is slain by the Baron, who (prefiguring 
Zabern) deplores that his sword is smutched with clown’s blood. 

For a book written before 1909 and published in that year, 
the importance to be attached to aircraft in connexion with a 
raid on England is acutely foreseen, more especially when it 
is remembered how, both then and much later, the inadequacy 
of our own strength in this direction was unrecognised. More 
striking, however, than any such anticipation is the general pre- 
visionary apprehension of that which is and has been (as we 
now admit) the real peril—I mean the peculiar misconception 
under which Germany has been striding forward so many years, 
both as regards her own powers, needs and aspirations, and the 
rights of all the non-Teutonic world. The first part of The Cliffs 
revealed for the mere lover of poetry what the last few months 
have proclaimed bitterly to the whole world. Then comes a 
curious change. Mr. Doughty, who has read thus surely the 
minds of the German mandarins (to use his own word again), 
aims strangely awry in his forecast of the English Government. 
He sees supineness, ministers scattered hither and thither for 
long week-ends, the public offices ‘shut like tombs,’ so that 
Coastguard Commander Pakenham, confronted with intelligence 
of the enemy’s vast designs, cannot even get an answer to tele- 
graph messages but after excruciating delay. Our fleet, hastily 
recalled from distant manceuvres, may reach the Channel in three 
days ; but the German fleet, with scores of transports, has already 
been sighted. Dull and nerveless has been the. head, and so 
the whole body is slack and wanting in warlike skill. 


Ha, Sir! had Englishmen been bred to arms 
They’d not now care whether by land it were, 
Or sea, they met with Britain’s enemies. 


Unready, upready is his sombre indictment of a ‘ parricide Parlia- 
ment,’ for he has the purely aristocratic, intellectual contempt 
for ‘democratic government,’ and would possibly scorn even the 
phrase as meaningless. Pleasant is it to read, nevertheless, 
_ of the prompt and sweet courage of the country people, ready to 
do anything and everything ; of the ‘ boy-defenders of the Isle,’ 
with radiant looks; more pleasant still to us at the moment the 
tribute to the ‘London Scottish,’ and a swart-eyed band to 
whom : 
Jews, born Englishmen, 

Shouted commandment in strange Hebrew tongue, 

Men faithful to the State wherein they dwell ; 

Those in whose hearts antique war-fury burns 
Marched to do battle at the foster-shore. 
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Nothing in the imagined blackness of a democratic Government’s 
neglect can make Mr. Doughty forget his native pride in Britain ; 
and this pride is expressed in his invention of a great national 
organisation, apparently unofficial, called The Sacred Band ; men 
enrolled father with son, even grandfather with grandson, and 
keeping green their hearts through trivial tasks for ‘ the day’ : 


Day when shall they contend to the last man, 
A living bulwark, warding Britain’s Coast, 
Over all whose corses must her Enemies pass. 


Nor only in England does he find—what we have now so for- 
tunately found—prompt loyalty of devotion among the people; 
in daughter-lands and far-off isles is 

Felt mighty pulse of Britain’s Mother-heart, 

Man’s message under weight of infinite flood... . 

Went up great cry: the haunts of merchandise 

Were shut. With burning hearts in haste assembled 

Then citizen-throngs, in hundred market-places, 

To hear the words of whoso best could speak. 


Proudly does he write of the response from the oversea pro- 
vinces. He sees their ships running forth, packed with stern, 
eager hearts, setting out with much the same vivid and various 
effect of pageantry as he has portrayed in The Dawn in Britain, 
when the longships came to our shores. 

As I write, the newspapers teem with talk of Germany’s 
avowed imperial piracy, her threat to destroy indiscriminately 
whatever shipping wanders foolishly into European waters. 
There is mingled surprise and contempt, but Mr. Doughty at 
least is not among the surprised; for in The Cliffs he writes 
of four great submarines that lay beyond the Needles (be it 
remembered that no declaration of war had preceded this act) 
and 

Waylaid our ships; where not in sight from land. 

They took their crews and passengers out, ’mongst, whom 
Some women were and children; and them set 

On pontoon rafts, borne on the English ships, 

Adrift. He thought they’d tow them out an hour, 

To sea, leaving one boat, that few in her 

Might row, towards Catherine’s light, for help to save 
Their cast-away, spoiled, naked, weary lives; 

Drifting in jeopardy, on the dim night-waves. 


Were the German strategists conceivably lacking in unholy 
devices, it might be thought that they had read Mr. Doughty’s 
poetry with enthusiasm. 

What of the end of this raid? The deep-laid plans miscarry. 
The German fleet in their manceuvrings stumble on their own 
mines ; two capital ships and three transports are lost; a land- 
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ing in Yorkshire is repelled, and an air fleet wrecked in a storm. 
Mr. Doughty had as little fear of Zeppelins in 1909 as we have 
to-day in considering their fitness for fight; there is something 
oddly humorous in his picture : 

Cast were many away in squall and tempest 
At sea; which could not stem the windy gusts. 
Some other fought, that topt the English Clifis, 
With windmills, lightning rods, and weathercocks’ 
Sharp beaks; and most-whiles had the worst. Some bounced 
On trees; and fell down loads of enemies, like as 
At bed-time, cockchafers do. Some hanged themselves 
On telegraph wires. 


The aeroplanes, however, ‘that went like rocketing 
pheasants,’ escape by rising against the wind. ‘An arrow of 
the Almighty,’ says Mr. Doughty, has ‘attained’ the Royal 
plotter, and England is spared the Island struggle by much the 
same super-mundane intervention as sent that other Armada 
broken and empty away. 

In one thing has Mr. Doughty been hopelessly and magnifi- 
cently wrong-—in his conception of the indifference, the profound 
somnolence of the Government of the day. Upon this it would 
be idle to enlarge. In another, who among our people would not 
say he has spoken magnificently aright? 

All Europe’s Chancelleries know full well, 
Were this our mighty Ship of Britain’s State 
To founder under us; should rise such waves, 
Redound, reverberate, through all the World, 
Beat back, from shore to shore, an hundred years: 
And still breed wars, and those beget new wars: 
That to forecast the event, must far surpass 
The exercise of any mortal wit. 


? 


II 


The Clouds carries the German plans a stage further, though 
the development of the poem is obscure, and gives place (as, 
indeed, does T'he Cliffs) to idyllic interludes in the Elizabethan 
manner, if a manner which is so purely and so potently an 
author’s own can be called by another’s name. In The Clouds 
Mr. Doughty has become, indeed, more wholly Mr. Doughty, 
in his manner, his music, his union of strength and sweetness, 
his half-sad, half-confident but wholly filial regard for England. 
The ‘ Proeme’ breathes melancholy and pride; England is still 
a land of slumbering, trembling, sighing, a land undone; and in 
‘The Muse’s Garden’ a ‘ Vates’ sits, to whom the Muse in 
vision unfolds the future. 

The first scene so unfolded is ‘ Easthampton Burned,’ and 
is placed beyond what was once Easthampton. A workman’s 
Vout. LXXVII—No. 457 ys 
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family crouches over the hedge-fire, the children for lack of food 
huggled to their mother’s bosom. Carpenter, the sometime 
lodger, a land agent, joins them as they talk of children burned in 
hospital beds, of the sorrows before them, and of the uncompre- 
hended attack that has ruined them all. They talk on, not un- 
cheerfully, though the heavy boom of guns is still heard. From 
the interrogation of the Mayor by an Intelligence Officer, the 
reader learns how, on a night of hazy moon, pontoon boats sud- 
denly landed German pioneers at Easthampton Strand, who at 
once cut the telephone wires, surrounded the few cottages, and 
threatened death to all. Throughout the calm night foot and horse 
soldiers and ‘ muffle-wheeled field guns’ disembarked and moved 
inland. They must needs pass a camp of English recruits ; cha!- 
lenged, the invaders fire, and the few dazed recruits that are not 
soon killed are secured. Easthampton reached, the undream- 
ing town is waked by a gunshot and summoned to surrender, 
provide horses, carriage, and victual, and pay 30,000I. 

The Germans take possession of the town, and then their 

commandant rides in with a strong guard : 
In old crooked narrow street, 
Where hardly wain might pass, stood many thronging 
The foot pavement to look on. Risen in his stirrups 
He gave the word. Ride down the Englanders! 
Sudden over men’s heads rang out a shot 
From chamber window of an antique house. 
Killed by the ramrod of a mere blunderbuss, ‘ that arrogant’ 
falls from his horse. The shot had been fired by an old widow, 
‘moaning her dead son’s only son’ killed that morning by the 
Germans. The unhappy woman is seized, tried by court-martial, 
tied to a lamp post, and shot, men rushing to save her being 
bayoneted. Her yet living body is flung back into the house, 
which is fired. A tempest of live shells is rained upon the 
burning town, for example’s sake; and in a few hours a place 
of twelve thousand families becomes a funereal waste of smoke 
and flame. 

Strange ! yet not so strange. For Easthampton read Aerschot, 
Louvain, Visé, Malines, these in Belgium; or the all but innu- 
merable places in France which the French Commission on the 
Violations of International Law have named in their Report. 
Near Louvain, at Sempst, says the Belgian Commission : 
were found the bodies of two men, partially carbonised. One of them 
had his legs cut off at the knees; the other had the arms and legs cut off. 
A workman, whose burnt body has been seen by several witnesses, had been 
struck several times with bayonets, and then, while still alive, the Germans 
had poured petroleum over him, and thrown him into a house to which 
they set fire. A woman who came out of her house was killed in the 
same way. 
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At Senlis, declares the French Commission : 


The Germans entered Senlis, where they were greeted by rifle fire from 
African troops. Alleging that they had been fired on by civilians, they 
set fire to two quarters of the town. One hundred and five houses were 
burned in the following manner: The Germans marched along the streets 
in a column; at a whistle from an officer some of them fell out and pro- 
ceeded to break in the doors of the houses and the shop fronts; then others 
came along and lit the fire with grenades and rockets; patrols who followed 
them fired incendiary bullets with their rifles into those houses in which 
the fire was not taking hold fast enough. 


To multiply instances would be at once easy and tedious. For 
us the point of the English poet’s words is that the fulfilment of 
his prophecy is found not in England but in Belgium and France. 
The difference is merely accidental—if the escape from such blind 


» havoc can ever be conceived by the human imagination as merely 


accidental. 

Carpenter, witness of all this, journeys northwards by road 
and footpath to his mother. Reaching Ely, he joins the crowd 
that press for safety into the Cathedral, his ears still holding 
echoes of the heavy distant guns. In the great nave is made 
public distribution of bread, and at night the floor is parcelled 
out among the fugitive men and women. He leaves Ely with 
many more, since a third of all strangers must remove for lack 
of bread ; and the fear is uttered that the next day may require 
the departure of another third. On the way to Stamford 
Carpenter meets young men ‘from college halls’ : 


Untaught, unexercised to patriot arms. . . 
Nor of that shame ashamed. 


From Stamford to Dove Valley he journeys on, learning by 
gossip (since letters and newspapers are scarce) of the sealing of 
the Medway and Thames, the occupation of the Isle of Wight, 
and the investment of Portsmouth. In the Valley of the Dove 
he meets a placid fisherman who carries always with him, and 
most affectionately now, The Compleat Angler, and talks lyrically 
with that sweet savour of life which Walton himself communi- 
cated. Strange and welcome this distraction of talk between 
Carpenter and Piscator, with the pious ghost of old Izaak hovering 
near. Piscator : 

Still studying to conform my spirit to his; 

Which was conformed to Christ and His first saints. 
With him, I joy to hear chant of all birds; 

And this small teeming wavering infinite hum, 

In the sheen air, and thymy web of grass, 

Of silver-winged flies, and derne creeping things: 

All children of Life’s Breath, on my Dove’s brinks. 
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And all the while around their childlike spirits creep nearing 
echoes of war and death. Yet not in indifference do they talk, 
for Piscator’s house has been burned by the Germans, and his 
home now is with many homeless ones in a cave-camp, refuge of 
Britons, Saxons, and Angles from their earlier foes, now the 
shelter of men newly forlorn. This delicious interlude is surely 
as right in its vision of character as the view of the Government’s 
invariable weakness is wrong ; for even to-day do not men go about 
their business, peasants dig and sow under screaming shells, com- 
mittees sit and scholars lecture upon the discovery of early sites— 
and all as if the world were peaceful still? Piscator, fishing and 
talking, becomes a type of that quiet brightness of spirit which 
we in England witness everywhere moving with a natural and 
happy ease. Other such interludes occur in the poem, curi- 
ously gentle and beautiful, but of these I do not speak now. 
Carpenter continues his journey homewards, and it is this journey 
by high road and footpath, mostly avoiding towns, but coming 
here and there upon offenceless, idle groups—men awakened, but 
ignorant to despair of all that is happening—it is this that gives 
Mr. Doughty his great opportunity of an imaginative outline of 
the effect of these ills upon the people of England. One tells 
Carpenter : 

Where the Eastlanders occupy any manor-house, 

They put therein to the most abject uses 


What thing they find, without regard of aught. 
He had known them, mongst the armour and stags’ heads 
To stall their horses, in historic halls. 
He had known them, priceless heirlooms to break up 
To kindle fires, under their cooking pots. 
He had known, where Eastlander officer’s evening pastime 
Was, with revolvers, to shoot out the eyes 
Of a great Northern lord’s ancestral pictures! 


Does it not remind us of the lessons in Kultur which have been so 
diligently taught by German trooper and general alike? Witness 
(one for many) the Chateau of Baye or of Beaumont, referred to 
in the French Commissioners’ Report. Piece by piece the story 
is gathered up, from here a fragment, from there a hint, until the 
whole ‘doing’ and ‘being’ are comprehensively seen. The 
German plan was to effect five simultaneous landings, of which 
four were successful, the British Fleet having been lured afar by 
feints. But one of these attempts is foiled, three German war- 
ships foundering ; the rest are chased and taken. Captured, too, 
are most of the transports : 

Some tempting, midst the fight, their cables slipped, 

To make an offing; holed by English shot 


Sunk within sight of land. Others, which dragged, 
Wind-driven, their anchors, fell on a lee shore. 
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There long-shore fisherfolk run down boldly, amidst 
The flying spume, from surge’s seething foam, 
Snatched, staggering, at lives’ risk, from death, their enemies. 


The story of these almost superhumane rescues has been matched 
many times already by British generosity in the present War! 
And are not these things for boasting, if ever boast be justified? 
The German fleets convoy five army corps, supplemented 
by air raids everywhere. London and the South Coast, the Mid- 
lands, and Lancashire are in the same moment attacked ; Ports- 
mouth is bombarded and the Victory driven off between two 
cruisers; communications are cut, and wireless messages cor- 
rupted by counter-contrivance ; and the armies of our Allies are 
prevented from assisting us by strong fleets containing their 
fleets. T'rom a wounded naval officer (whose destroyer has been 
struck by one of the mines laid, before war had been declared, by 
disguised German ships) Carpenter hears how in a single sudden 
attack by night, when all the world but one nation slept at peace, 
Britain’s naval predominance is lost; and amid such tales of 
disaster one thing only is reported for encouragement—that the 
English airmen easily excel all airy foes, losing their own 
lives freely to cast away their enemies by using against the fleet a 


new explosive. 


Who is there, would not for his Nation’s Life 
Hazard himself, yield willingly his own life, 

For England? Never have intrepid spirits 

Been here found wanting: Britain’s soil breeds such. 
For every hardy, adventurous, desperate enterprise 

A thousand volunteers. 


This of the misfortunes of war. More minutely has Mr. 
Doughty pictured the state of England in this bewilderment. The 
seizure by the invaders of all food, wanted or unwanted by, them- 
selves ; the deliberate effort to strangle by hunger and terrorise 
by violence, so that the unwarlike crowds shall themselves com- 
pel peace ; bands of native marauders, grown fierce with hunger, 
making all roads unsafe; sudden commercial collapse, with 
expectation of a general moratorium; children taught in cave- 
schools, as in Rheims are children taught to-day in cellars; and 
everywhere men, lovers of their motherland, looking darkly for- 
ward to massacre, expatriation, or slavery, and blaming bitterly 
the rulers of their choice—these things and more, broadly or in 
careful detail, are set before you, lightened only with fortunate 
glimpses of the brave good-will of man to man. Reading of them 
now, you reflect how all these might be but the description (the 
horror softened) of the sufferings of France or Belgium. 

With a lovely tenderness of affection, Carpenter (upon whom 
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all these rays of intelligence are focussed) looks sharply for every 
least sign.of alteration as he approaches his mother’s house. 


Dark is my path, ’twixt holly hedges. Here 

Should be our elder tree. It is! (I it know 

By the heavy smell.) This then smooth laurel bough 
I feel: the ruffling hazel-leaves, that hang over 

Our gate hear now. Thank God! my journey is ended. 


He finds his mother fled, Germans occupying the house, and 
himself apprehended. Questioned, he tells what he knows of the 
erasure of Easthampton from its site, and hears the significant 
comment : 
* My major, you remember its bombarding,’ 
Another quoth, ‘hath served for precedent 
In this campaign.’ 


For a contemptuous look and phrase his old acquaintance the 
blacksmith had been shot at his own door ; but Carpenter himself 
is not ill-treated, and is permitted to journey on to his mother in 
Wales. The last two books of this strange poem tell us no more 
of Carpenter, but in a touch here and a word there is revealed 
the abyss into which England’s richness is cast. The German 
‘watchword’ is ‘ Tame England by Famine’ ; and Famine tames 
her so quickly that the invaders are ‘compelled by the world’s 
voice ’ to establish doles of food; all that the British Parliament 
can do is to destroy the finger-posts on all roads, so that the task 
of feeding the multitude shall not be increased by their dispersion. 
Follows riot, ‘carnival of unreason,’ dismay of civil strife, until 
London is tardily avenged by our ‘ aeroplane destroyers ’ casting 
‘ hadesite ’ bombs—fitly so called, since each bomb is the death 
of a thousand Germans. The last book has the title ‘ Help from 
Overseas,’ and though Mr. Doughty is vexingly inexplicit, he 
assists you to believe that England will yet be England again and 
a better England, purged of all that has unmanned her : 


Mother of Nations, hearken and take heart! 
Know, that those great communities of thy sons, 
(Defenders of the rock of the’ five Britains) 
Be, as the living chords, of one great harp; 
Sounding in unison, in vast accord, 

O’er main-sea deeps, from all Britannic shores. 


Possibly we shall never know how near England has been to 
the experience thus minutely imagined and so cruelly realised in 
Belgium and France. Poets, says Shelley, are the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world, and Mr. Doughty’s clearness of 
vision—so far, at any rate, as German ideas and intentions are 
concerned—suggests the value of poets as acknowledged legis- 
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lators. Some things he could not foresee, for a man’s prescience 

is perforce confined within the limits of his character. He fore- 
saw in England much of the agony which has wrung the vitals of 
Belgium and France, even as he forecast the very cynicism, the 
intrepid mendacity, the corruption of national ideas, with which 
German apologists have familiarised us. But there are things 
which he has not hinted at because it was not within his character, 
as it is not within the English character itself, to imagine them. 
The German principle of deliberate terrorisation he did indeed 
divine, but the particularities were unimaginable. He could not 
conceive of the destruction of an unimportant town like 
Termonde,’ the drenching of the hospital with petroleum and 
then the burning, with a poor epileptic within. He could not 
foresee that in places like Termonde and its neighbours? scores 
of inhabitants would be shot or bayoneted, their eyes put out, 
and at last their corpses mutilated, and all because of the resist- 
ance of a belligerent force; or that a German army, advancing 
upon a fortress, such as Liége, would protect itself by a line of 
hostages driven in front, with a larger number in reserve ; or that 
some of these hostages would be stationed (with frightened nuns) 
all night upon a bridge, to prevent bombardment; or that when 
men and women should be thus seized for hostages a proportion 
of the men would invariably be set aside for immediate shooting ; 
or that at this or that small village the male inhabitants, fathers 
and sons together, would be shot in a body before the streaming 
eyes of wives and children. Nor did he foresee how often the 
tragic ‘ case of Madame X.’ or ‘case of Mdlle X.’ would recur in 
the methodical reports of Commissions following upon the track 
of these late exponents of German Romance ; nor how in English 
villages to-day young refugee girls should hide, shrinking from 
their burden, waiting despairingly for the passage of the months— 
he did not foresee what no Englishman could foresee. But what 
he did apprehend was the German mind in which these things all 
lay unborn, the envious, arrogant temper which has swept so 
vehemently over the mental territory of the German people, 
turning its strength and wisdom to an acrid flame. He divined 
this when to many of us it was but a mere uneasy suspicion, 
when we would not believe wha@ we were unwillingly beginning 
to believe. Was there not something naive in the deliberate 
cheerfulness with which occasional warnings were received? For 
beneath that cheerfulness there was always a sombre anxiety that 
could not be starved or silenced. Mr. Doughty only saw more 


1 Dendermonde, in the history of that stainlessly gallant gentleman, Captain 


Shandy, and Corporal Trim. 
2 Read, for the real names given in the Belgian Commissioners’ Report, 
Snettisham, Wells, or a thousand small places anywhere in England. 
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clearly and candidly what most saw obscurely and unadmittingly. 
These strange, grave poems, the largest body of purely ‘ patriotic ’ 
literature which we have, gain greatly in significance when they 
are viewed in the growing light poured by the War upon our 
national psychology, as well as on that of the German people. 


III 


More briefly must the poetry of Mr. Thomas Hardy be con- 
sidered now, especially since its interest is mainly retrospective so 
far as England and her fortunes are concerned. It is his great, 
curious ‘drama of the Napoleonic wars, in three parts, nineteen 
acts, and one hundred and thirty scenes ’—The Dynasts—which 
is chiefly significant at this moment. Published more than ten 
years ago, when Mr. Hardy had already secured his position in 
English prose literature, this singular work confirmed the opinion 
of those who were beginning to think that his achievement as a 
poet would outweigh his achievement as a novelist : an opinion 
which subsequent poems were continually to strengthen. And 
now this enormous and continental work has been boldly cabined 
within the two hours’ traffic of the stage, brightening many a 
winter afternoon and evening at the Kingsway Theatre—a success 
no less delightful than unlikely. 

Mr. Hardy says that his drama is concerned with the great 
historical clash of peoples artificially brought about some hundred 
years ago; but his own view is rather that the Napoleonic 
upheaval was far from artificial—was indeed the result of blind 
forces, sinister inscrutabilities, antipathies, ‘the Immanent Will 
with its inexplicable artistries,’ just such dark, vital abstractions 
as have released rather than artificially brought about the present 
conflict of peoples. Mr. Hardy’s poem does not depend upon a 
single interest for its great power and splendour. It has the 
interest of historical interpretation, the no less profound interest 
of its author’s philosophical view of human life and destiny, and 
the intense, quickening interest of noble poetry. The choice of 
the subject was due, he tells us, mainly to accidents of locality 
—but who knows how human choice is determined? At any 
rate, these felicitous ‘accident8’ resulted in the creation of a 
poem, of the subject of which Mr. Hardy was of all living writers 
the most sensitive to feel the influences. 

The historical interest has, of course, two aspects, the one 
purely insular, the other European, more varied and hardly less 
vivid. The author of the Wessex tales has enriched English 
literature with many a simple, intimate country scene, possessing 
beyond their historical value (highly as that may be reckoned) a 
social and psychological value, since these novels reveal not only 
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the peasant’s ways and condition, but also his mind, his native 
attitude in face of questions of life and death. But nothing to be 
found in the stories shows this double value more clearly than 
passages from The Dynasts, passages such as : 


First Spectator. 


And you’ve come to see the sight, like the King and myself? Well, one 
fool makes many. What a mampus o’ folk it is here to-day. And what a 
time we do live in, between wars and wassailings, the ghost o’ Boney and 
King George in flesh and blood! . . . Everybody was fairly gallied this 
week when the King went out yachting, meaning to be back for the theatre; 
and the time passed, and it got dark, and the play couldn’t begin, and 
eight or nine o’clock came, and never a sign of him. I don’t know when ’a 
did land, but ’twas said by all that it was a foolhardy pleasure to take. 


Fourth Spectator. 


He’s a very obstinate and comical old gentleman, and by all account ’a 
wouldn’t make port when asked to. 


Second Spectator. 


Lard, Lard, if ’a were nabbed, it wouldn’t make a deal of difference! 
We should have nobody to zing to, and play single-stick to, and grin at 
through horse-collars, that’s true. And nobody to sign our few documents. 
But we should rub along some way, goodnow. 


Always has Mr. Hardy been fascinated by a red coat. His country 
folk are people who have served on land or sea, or whose sons or 
husbands have served; his very imagery is of martial matters. 
He has written songs that are indeed noble English airs : 


In the wild October night-time when the wind raved round the land, 
And the Back-sea met the Front-sea, and our doors were blocked with sand, 
And we heard the drub of Dead-man’s Bay, where bones of thousands are, 
We knew not what the day had done for us at Trafalgar. 
Had done, 
Had done, 
For us at Trafalgar! 


Merely to turn the familiar pages again, for the first time since 
the present War began, is to find passages that greet you with a 
new, ironic significance : 


Five hundred thousand active men in arms 
Shall strike, supported by Britannic aid 
In vessels, men and money subsidies, 

To free North Germany and Hanover 

From trampling foes; deliver Switzerland, 
Unbind the galled republic of the Dutch, 
Rethrone in Piedmont the Sardinian King, 
Make Naples sword-proof. 
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Or note this of Berlin, when Napoleon is approaching and a lady 
of the Court cries through her tears : 


The kingdom late of Prussia, can it be 
That thus it disappears ?—a patriot-cry, 
A battle, bravery, ruin; and no more? 


And now, too, when the figure of the Kaiser is so continually 
thrust before us, and the soberest sees it as at best but tragi- 
comic, it is with fresher interest that we turn back a moment to 
Napoleon in The Dynasts. In all that astonishing rise and fall 
Mr. Hardy sees nothing trivial or comic, but only the errancy of 
genius uncontrolled ; and there is a pure tragic note in the last 
scene when Napoleon, entering listlessly the Wood of Bossu, is 
‘stung by spectral questionings,’ knowing he has lived too long 
for his own greatness : 
I came too late in time 


To assume the prophet or the demi-god, 
A part past playing now. 







The present time illuminates the phrase afresh. ‘The Spirit of 
the Years,’ accosting Napoleon as he broods, reminds him that 
his glory was that of the Dresden days, when well-nigh every 
monarch bent before him : 
Saving always England’s —— 
Rightly dost say ‘ well-nigh.’ Not England’s,—she 
Whose tough, enisled, self-centered, kindless craft 

Has tracked me, springed me, thumbed me by the throat, 
And made herself the means of mangling me! 


Luminous again the words of Wellington at Waterloo : 


Manceuvring does not seem to animate 
Napoleon’s methods here. Forward he comes, 
And pounds away on us in the ancient style, 
Till he is driven back in the ancient style, 
And so the see-saw sways! 


The large, proud moments of our history are splendidly preserved 
in The Dynasts—Trafalgar, Nelson’s death, the brilliant figure 
of the great Admiral clear as a star in Mr. Hardy’s sharp and 
weighty verse. . . . Pathetic beyond almost anything in the 
novels is that other scene of the poor King of delinquent wits, 
lying at Windsor and told of Albuera. ‘ You have achieved a 
victory.’ 

He says I have won a battle? But I thought 

I was a poor afflicted captive here, 

In darkness lingering out my lonely days, 

Beset with terror of these myrmidons 
That suck my blood like vampires! Ay, ay, ay! 
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No aims left to me but to quicken death 
To quicklier please my son! And yet he says 
That I have won a battle! 

The Dynasts is a rare if it be not a unique instance of a great 
creative work conceived in or touched by an ironic spirit. Unseen 
‘ironies’ form some of the ‘phantasmal intelligences’ sitting 
in judgment upon the procession of events in this long drama; 
for Mr. Hardy, far from content with simply chronicling, must 
perforce strive to interpret. He cannot believe that there is no 
meaning and no end in all this strife but the aggrandisement of 
a soldier or the founding of a dynasty; and hence the purely 
philosophical interest of the poem is as acute as the purely 
national interest. Here, however, it must be left aside, with 
this sole note for the consolation of those who, in the present more 
than Napoleonic struggle, are compelled to questions which are 
more often and more easily asked than answered : 


Yet is it but Napoleon who has failed. 
The pale pathetic peoples still plod on 
Through hoodwinkings to light. 


Is that hard to believe? Looking abroad to-day one is conscious 
of eclipse, and in the obscurity it is difficult to discover aught but 
one huge interlocking of furious armies and peoples. It needs no 
impossible faith, however, to believe that one forest of hood- 


winkings may soon be passed through, and that even a few years 
(a short time in the life of nations) will see the European peoples 
on the fringe of clear and simple light. When that light is grown 
it may be time for the chronicler of the War to begin his 
musings ; sooner it cannot profitably be. The Napoleonic wars 
have waited a hundred years for a man of genius to understand 
as well as judge, to interpret as well as record, to revive and recall 
as well as celebrate. In The Dynasts, and in a score of poems 
from other volumes, Mr. Hardy has applied the superb powers of 
a great imagination to a subject which only a great imagination 
could enkindle again ; and the result is a contribution not only to 
history, but also to that spirit which is born in the blood and bred 
in the bones of the British people, and nursed upon traditions 
that are native, unwritten history—the spirit by which the end of 
the present War has long been pre-determined. The very great- 
ness of England’s victory a hundred years ago is a guarantee that 
by the same national spirit will the same issue be attained in this 
vaster conflict of peoples. 
JOHN FREEMAN. 
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OUR NEW ARMIES: 


A STUDY AND A FORECAS7 


It is a study which may be made almost anywhere in Great 
Britain. Scarcely a country town but its pavements are 
thronged with figures in peaked cap and khaki tunic. It is, 
moreover, an unique study, the like of which has never hitherto 
been afforded us. The Volunteer movement of Napoleonic times, 
although with points of resemblance, is totally dissimilar in 
this, that here you have the sudden blazing forth of the martial 
spirit among a people so ostentatiously devoted to the mainten- 
ance of peace, that their supposed unwillingness to fight was 
undoubtedly a contributory cause of the outbreak of War; a 
people, moreover, who for a hundred years had regarded war 
as a matter of distant frontiers, not a menace to the heart of 
their Empire—a matter, therefore, to be left to the professional 
fighter, backed up by the national resources, not a call to the 
citizen, as such, to take up arms. Of course to large numbers 
of people it has not yet appeared in this light, but our success 
in raising our new armies is a fair test of the extent to which 
it has done so. A new phenomenon, such as this, must have 
about it features worth studying, both in themselves, and as 
indicating lines of future development in national character and 
international relationships. | Unsuspected elements of thought 
and feeling have come to the surface. They will not subside 
and leave uninfluenced the character in which they have betrayed 
their presence, nor the relationship in which that character will 
henceforth stand to the larger humanity of which it is a part. 

At the commencement of the struggle this was not the case. 
The nation was stirred to its core by indignation, which it be- 
lieved to be righteous ; it was also profoundly solemnised by the 
thought of conflict with an enemy of so terrific a military reputa- 
tion. But the citizen, as such, did not immediately feel him- 
self touched by the call to arms. The first recruits to the new 
army were largely of the ordinary type, that with which we 
were familiar during the Boer War, men out of employment, 
seeking a livelihood, or adventurous spirits on the outlook for 
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exciting experiences. As the evidence of what we regarded as 
German perfidy and cruelty accumulated; as we became con- 
scious of the passion of hatred aroused against us; as the cer- 
tainty that the War would be costly both in lives and treasure, 
and the probability that it would be long was realised, a change 
crept over the spirit of the nation, which was reflected in the 
character of the recruits. Not since the days of the Crusades, 
perhaps, has so strong a conviction that we are engaged in a 
Holy War permeated the nation, with its corollary that to bear 
arms is not merely a useful occupation for those who like soldier- 
ing, but a duty incumbent even upon those who do not. This 
introduces into the new armies a touch of the ‘ Ironside’ spirit. 
Of course, among the officers there are many who belong to 
what may soon be regarded as the ‘old school,’ the name now 
often applied to a hard-swearing, hard-drinking set of vanished 
days. The men to whom I refer are indeed superior to these. 
Sport-loving, clean-living, duty-doing, in many cases they only 
just fall short of the highest possibilities open to a soldier. The 
spiritual is the touch lacking. Given that, they would be indeed 
Gabriels, ‘God’s heroes.” If ‘playing the game’ demands 
death, they will die. Still, it will be only ‘ playing the game.’ 
They are very hard to convince that their adversaries are not 
doing the same. ‘The Germans are very keen to win, and 
perhaps not always as scrupulous as they might be about the 
means they use’ is the severest judgment you are likely to get 
from them. With the memory of the slanders poured out on 
themselves during the Boer War, this mildness is not altogether 
to be wondered at. But the man who goes to war in that spirit 
is inferior as a striking force to him whose heart is afire with 
the possession of God’s commission to right the wrong. And he 
is apt to discourage in others the spirit of religious devotion to 
the work in hand, to the meaning and value of which he is 
a stranger. No one has such power to create an ‘ atmosphere ’ 
as the commanding officer of a company or troop. The writer 
had good evidence of this when forming a Confirmation class 
among the soldiers quartered in his parish. Out of twenty 
members, ten came from two companies, the commanding officers 
of which were keen Churchmen. The motives of those who 
offered themselves varied from the feeling that an effort must 
be made to satisfy the wishes of loved ones at such a time, 
to the personal desire to be spiritually, as well as physically, fit 
to meet the contingencies awaiting them across the sea. In all, 
as far as could be judged, there was a distinct expectation of 
spiritual blessing, and an utter absence of mechanical compliance 
with custom, which one has often too much reason to suspect, 
and in consequence it was a most stimulating class to conduct. 
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The moral issues involved in this conflict appear to have 
affected all parts of the army, but the ranks more than the 
others. To innumerable country towns it has been a novel 
and exciting experience to be transformed from sleepy agricul- 
tural marketing places into smart military centres. The strange 
thing has been, not that the evils incident to garrison towns 
have cropped up and scandalised quiet folk unaccustomed to 
such doings, but that they have not reached anything like the 
dimensions which in ordinary times would be prophesied. No 
doubt they vary in various localities, and the first army was 
more on the level which might have been expected than sub- 
sequent ones. In this parish the amount of drunkenness is 
not much above normal. On the other hand, the khaki-worship 
of young girls, mostly fifteen or sixteen years old, has been 
tremendously pronounced, nor can the praiseworthy efforts made 
to confine it within the limits safe for them be said to be very suc- 
cessful as yet. If our soldier lads do not emerge from their 
training with very ‘swelled heads,’ it will not be the fault of 
the civilian population. Soldiers are admitted at half price to 
the picture shows, there are special ‘military’ nights at the 
theatre, when they are allowed to behave very much as they 
please; and it says a good deal for them that nothing more 
objectionable than noise has resulted. 

The impulse urging our people to give a good time while they 
can to the men who are going forth, perhaps to die for them, is 
natural, and creditable. That the unwisdom of some of the 
means employed is not more productive of harm is because such 
an unusual proportion of recruits have joined the ranks from the 
very highest motives, and, in consequence, the percentage of 
those of superior social and educational status who have enlisted 
is much larger than usual. Our Universities, and even our Theo- 
logical Colleges, where the vocation of the students might be re- 
garded as fixed, are more than half depleted. This means the 
entry into the soldier’s calling of men whose whole outlook on life 
is from the religious point of view. A month or two ago the writer 
asked a Bishop whether his list of ordination candidates was not 
dangerously reduced. ‘Greatly, but not dangerously,’ was his 
reply ; ‘ we shall get them all back again with interest.’ It seems, 
indeed, reasonable to expect that many of those who have felt 
the thrill of response to the call of a high service, and in 
obedience to it have given up careers chosen from selfish motives, 
when the War is over will respond to another high call—that 
‘ of the Church in need of men to minister at her altars, espe- 
cially in the poor and crowded centres of population. And 
possibly those who have added to the usual preparation for Holy 
Orders the training of the. camp and battlefield, will find that 
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it will give them just the sort of power which is needed in days 
when all Christian bodies in the country are lamenting the 
absence of men from their services. Within the writer’s know- 
ledge one young theological student, the son of a country clergy- 
man, is already finding his Christian manhood put to a severe 
test in a reserve battalion of Territorials, where the tone is 
perhaps not quite up to the average. Under such circumstances 
some will fall, doubtless, but some will come out as ‘ gold tried 
in the fire.’ 

The War is bound to stir, more deeply as it goes on, the 
religious feelings and convictions of the nation; will it bring 
our men back to loyalty to some form of organised Christianity ? 
Never before has the need of thorough organisation, if success is 
to be won, been demonstrated on such a stupendous scale. Those 
who have given themselves to form part of the great fighting 
machine, because they hoped thereby to aid a cause which 
appealed to every fibre of their being, are not likely to be content 
with the franc-tireur method, or rather want of method, in any 
other great cause to which they may give themselves in the future. 
They will be much more likely to attach themselves to what they 
believe to be the best organisation for carrying it out; they will 
study the rules, and try to do their part in making the wheels 
go round. And there is no doubt that, to many such, religion 
will be the cause making the great appeal. I have in my desk 
a letter from the Front, from an officer in high command, in 
which he states how in the dark and glorious days of the retreat 
from Mons the power of prayer and the reality of answers to 
prayer were brought home to him as never before. Given a 
larger proportion of men than usual joining the Army from high 
and chivalrous motives; given a large number of sensitive con- 
sciences, who, lovers of peace though they were, could not in 
honour shirk the questions of the recent house-to-house inquiry, 
and you have the material ready to hand from which a great 
religious revival might be expected to arise, a revival moreover 
on the lines of organised Christianity. 

A consideration urged by the Headmaster of Eton in the last 
number of the Hibbert Journal tells in the same direction. He 
points out that, while in Prussia the State is organised down to 
the smallest detail, Christianity has rested, ever since the Re- 
formation, on an individualistic basis. No witness for morals 
is forthcoming from the Church in that country in the face of 
the omnipotent State. Had the Church, as an organisation, 
been stronger, the moral downfall of the German people could 
not have been compassed by the militarist faction dominant in 
the State. If this view be correct, it is certain that men who 
have organised for the settlement of great international moral 
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issues, and in doing so have attained to a spiritual enthusiasm 
to which they have hitherto been strangers, will, on coming 
home, seek earnestly for that organisation which will best effect 
moral and spiritual advance at home, and will not consent, as 
hitherto, to be merely nominal adherents of whatever organisa- 
tion their parents happened to belong to. We may therefore 
expect a revival, not only of religious feeling, but of organised 
Christianity, as a result of the experiences through which we are 
passing. 

Against this, the extraordinary mixture of religious faiths in 
the allied ranks might be supposed to tend towards the oblitera- 
tion, not merely of distinctions between Church and Church, but 
even between Faith and Faith. My Anglican friend, resting for 
a few days behind the trenches in a little French village, finds 
the village church at his service for prayer and meditation ; the 
hearts of all English Christians go out to Cardinal Mercier, the 
patriot Archbishop of Malines; the French soldiers, we are glad 
to learn, have been impressed by the religious tone they have 
observed among our English troops, and they are likely to be still 
more impressed as the new armies come to the Front; Belgians, 
French, and English look with sympathy and admiration on the 
stubborn fight waged against the common foe by Russian Church- 
men on the eastern front, and incidentally learn attractive things 
about Russian Christianity of which the Western world hitherto 
was in ignorance; nay, more: Hindoos and Mahommedans are 
having the Victoria Cross pinned to their breast, which by its 
very form suggests a recognition of Christian courage, while the 
Japanese convey to King Albert of the Belgians their apprecia- 
tion of his Christian heroism in the gift of a jewelled sword. 
Does not all this go to support an attitude of indifference to the 
points of distinction between creeds? 


For Modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


On the other hand, we may be sure that as we get to know 
our foes better, more examples of Christian chivalry, such as 
that of the captain of the Emden, will come to light even among 
the Germans, and we shall learn that it is possible for a man’s 
private life to be in the right, while through the system to 
which he is attached—-in this case political, though it might 
equally be ecclesiastical—he is involved in the grossest wrong. 
Thus one hopes that we shall learn that, although the best of 
men may be found in almost every organisation, and even outside 
of every organisation, the most effective work for the good of 
all can only be done through that organisation which is best 
adapted for the application of the highest truth to human life. 
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We Christians believe that in the Church of Christ such an 
organisation exists. Surely the circumstances of mutual brother- 
hood into which the War has thrown members of various branches 
of the Church must tend toward the breaking down of the walls 
of partition between them, and towards the establishment of 
some bond of outward union which will preserve ‘In necessariis 
unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in omnibus caritas.’ What 
would not such an outward and visible witness to moral and 
spiritual truth do for the settlement of the problems which Europe 
will present to a distracted diplomacy, when the great ‘ Cease 
fire!’ is sounded ? 
C. E. Scott MOoNcRIEFF. 


Ver. LXXVII—Ne 457 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ALIEN ENEMY WITHIN OUR GATES 


APHORISMS made in Germany are not as a rule approved by 
us at the present juncture, but von Hindenburg’s saying, or 
reputed saying, concerning the supreme value of strong nerves to 
a nation at war is not displeasing to English ears. 

If there is one thing we are confident about, it is that our 
nerves will stand any strain that the country will have to endure, 
and that we bear suspense, reverses, and disaster, both as indi- 
viduals and as a nation with strong heart and a stiff upper lip. 
Strength of nerve is a quality which has been bred in the bone 
for centuries past in this nation of ours, nor has this War dis- 
proved the claim. In the trenches or the North Sea, in the 
homes grown suddenly dark and still when the dreaded War 
Office letter came, in the seaside town where little children 
have been crushed by shell or bomb, the steadfastness of charac- 
ter which, in spite of all our faults, has made us what we are 
—a nation holding the greatest Empire on the earth in trust— 
has not failed us, and we know it never will. 

Then there is our love of fair play. ‘ Fair play is a jewel,’ we 
say. We claim to be pre-eminently a nation of good sportsmen 
who play the game. 

As a rule we have done so; but in this crisis there has been 
one unfortunate exception—the attitude of a section of English- 
men towards those Germans and Austrians who are domiciled in 
this country. 

This attitude has been unworthy of a strong-nerved people, 
and conspicuously lacking in fair play. 

This in itself would not be of very great importance, for 
allowance must always be made for some nerves to go to pieces 
in such a time as the present, had not the Government shown 
signs on one occasion of yielding to the clamour, while the 
majority of the nation and the Press have made little effort 
to set forth the facts and appeal to fair play and common sense. 

This official weakness and national indifference have already 
resulted in grave injustice, the widespread suffering of innocent 
persons, and the creation of intense bitterness and sense of 
undeserved injury on the part of thousands of well-intentioned, 
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perfectly harmless German and Austrian residents here. If it 
is repeated, and the agitation against men of German blood 
simply because they are Germans gains force and impetus, it 
will end in a condition of affairs which can only be described 
as a moral disaster to the British race. 

The position has been stated bluntly, but this is no time 
for mincing words. The enemy outside our gates is desperate, 
and at any moment the ‘ frightfulness ’ of his methods of waging 
war may be brought home to the people in these islands more 
severely than it has been yet. If this happens, and the present 
spirit manifested by many responsible Englishmen towards 
Germans living here is maintained, the treatment to which these 
folk who are wholly in our power may be subjected is not pleasant 
to contemplate. 

Let the issue be quite clear. No complaint is advanced 
against the criticisms of the authorities which have appeared 
when some person has been found to have abused the freedom 
of the subject which we give to citizens of this country, even 
though they have been of German nationality. Still less should 
we carp at any warning to the Government, however emphatic, 
or to the people of this country, to be firm and circumspect 
in dealings with alien enemies here, no matter how innocent 
they may appear, nor how long they may have made England 
their home. We are at war with an enemy whose long-felt 
hatred for us under a cloak of friendship has been disclosed so 
plainly that it would be positively blameworthy not to be strict 
and watchful, and to fail to treat with stern justice and short 
shrift any person suggesting lax methods of dealing with espionage 
or the dangers of incendiarism. 

But when measures are urged which must deprive thousands 
of persons with whom their bitterest enemy could find no fault, 
and the large majority of whom have English-born wives and 
children, of their whole livelihood, reducing them to hopeless 
penury and misery—then it is time to call a halt, and consider 
whether the interests of any nation, least of all our own free 
land, are to be advanced by a policy which, cloak it as we may, 
has become one of harrying and persecuting people simply because 
they belong to the nation which we hate. 

This policy began when the Government were urged to take 
up every German and Austrian subject, of whatever age and 
rank, and thrust him into prison. No one was to be spared. 
No exception was to be made. Because there was evidence 
that information had reached Germany of the disposition of 
our Fleet, and other matters, and that somewhere in our midst 
were a number of spies, the safety of the realm demanded 
that tens of thousands of persons whose interests lay wholly 
202 
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in the opposite direction, and who, as the police in whose books 
they were registered knew full well, were innocent of evil intent, 
should be torn from their families and their employment, and 
incarcerated in camps until the War was over. 

Nothing more senseless or more cruel could be imagined, and 
the Government knew it. But they yielded to a certain extent, 
and for a little while internment took place wholesale of all 
sorts and conditions of Germans and Austrians between the ages 
of sixteen and forty-five. It did not last long. The extreme 
difficulty of finding accommodation for such prisoners, and 
perhaps quiet pressure from officials who had not lost their 
heads, soon began to tell, and very shortly the numbers began to 
fall off, and, apart from suspects and the cases of destitute single 
men, and any person who was found wandering about without a 
home, arrests ceased, and matters fell into their former groove. 

But great harm had been done. In the first place, the 
agitators had gained a victory over officialdom. In the second 
place, a great number of families were rendered destitute, and 
the heads of those families, from being quiet and for the most 
part neutral-minded people, were rendered bitterly antagonistic 
to British sentiment and British rule. 

In the meantime through enlistment of able-bodied men, and 
the great need for industrial workers to supply the requirements 
of the Army, opportunities of employment soon began to open for 
Germans and Austrians who had been discharged when the War 
began, or who had been taken into camps. As a natural conse- 
quence, employers, who knew the quality of the men they had 
been forced to relinquish in deference to popular prejudice, began 
to take back old hands; while prisoners in camp asked for their 
discharge, so that they might once more maintain their families, 
who were either subsisting upon savings, or the selling of such 
little property or goods as they possessed, or being supported 
by the charity of wealthier countrymen or members of the British 
public still capable of compassion for one of an enemy’s race. 

With the view of eliminating those who might safely be at 
liberty, a large number of inquiries were, under the direction 
of the military authorities, made by the police, and those who 
were satisfactorily vouched for by British subjects and could 
properly maintain themselves were released. 

At once the storm arose again. The police were accused of 
acting as agents to procure work for ‘enemies’ to the detriment 
of honest British Labour, and bitter questions were put in Parlia- 
ment. This time, however, the Government stood firm, and so 
far the latest attempt to harry the German has had no effect, 
though it remains to be seen whether employers of Germans will 
be persecuted in their turn, and fresh efforts made, especially in 
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the event of more air-raids or coast town attacks, to rouse the 
popular mind to hit again the man who is down. 

Now, what is at the back of all this persecution? I believe 
it is wholly, and solely, ignorance and fear. I do not believe 
that the most violent advocate for universal internment of alien 
enemies is conscious of the wrong that he is doing to innocent 
persons and to his country’s honour. He is simply possessed 
with the conviction that, unless he does harry and persecute and 
lay by the heels every German who can be laid hands upon, 
England is in danger. He has lost confidence, if he ever had 
any, in the power of the police to cope with the situation if any 
Germans are loose. He considers the Home Office to be a feeble 
satellite of the War Office, without courage, without knowledge, 
and without strength—a poor, anaemic, palsied department, 
with expediency written all over it, and principle—nowhere. 

What are the facts? 

The present writer, who has no more official connexion with 
the Home Secretary and his officials than the most stalwart of 
their critics, has taken some trouble to ascertain these facts, 
and, moreover, has, in a purely voluntary way, been closely 
associated with work undertaken for many years past for 
foreigners in distress in London of all nationalities. He ventures 
to submit the result for the consideration of the readers of this 
Review, in the hope that, whether or not fiction may still appeal 
to those who have been nourishing themselves upon it to such 
purpose, yet in the end the truth will reach the ears of those who 
are still able to give it a hearing, and through them, and the 
sense of justice and of right which all Englishmen cherish at the 
bottom of their hearts, ultimately prevail. 

The facts are as follows: No sooner was war declared than 
the Home Office and War Office authorities met, and thrashed 
out in all its bearings the problem of how to detect and crush 
as far as possible espionage by Germans and Austrians and others 
on these shores; how to guard against incendiarism, and to 
prevent with a heavy hand the least danger of a rising of the 
enemy within our gates in the event of an invasion. 

The first problem was the toughest proposition of all—indeed, 
the only one worth mentioning, as things have turned out, for 
inquiries entered into at the time, and pursued carefully ever 
since, have shown that no organisation exists which could pro- 
duce incendiarism. As for a rising upon invasion, those who 
know most tell us that the worst inclined of our alien enemies 
here—even the ubiquitous German waiter himself—when he is 
not a hungry and harmless servant of the eating public, which he 
generally is—is possessed with only one determination—namely 
that if his throat is not cut within an hour or so after the 
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Germans have reached, we will say, Parliament Hill or Bromley 
in Kent—and he is pretty certain it will be—he will on the 
instant betake himself to the nearest and darkest cellar he can 
find, and there remain surrounded by solitude and coal-dust until 
der Tag is over for good and all. 

But the spy—he was a different person altogether, and all 
the energy, knowledge, and force at the disposal of the Criminal 
Investigation Department at Scotland Yard, working in closest 
co-operation with the whole of the service throughout the 
country, were concentrated upon that gentleman and all his wiles 
and possible activities. 

It would not be desirable for obvious reasons to describe, or 
even indicate in the most general terms, the measures taken, 
first to discover and test the power of the espionage agencies at 
work among us, and then to circumvent them. Some day the 
story may be published. It will make good reading. All that can 
be said now is that the necessary measures were being taken many 
months before the outbreak of war, and that emergency legislation 
since the outbreak has greatly strengthened the hands of the 
Executive in dealing with the danger. This does not mean that 
all espionage was stopped, or that it does not go on still ; indeed, 
it will presumably continue to do so to a certain extent while the 
War lasts. But it does mean that the supply of information 
reaching the enemy from registered Germans and Austrians is 
now practically negligible. It never was very great, and the 
eager spy-hunters in their hue and cry after the alien enemy have 
been following the wrong hare. 

The real danger, there is reason to believe, lies in certain 
naturalised Germans, whose English citizenship preserves them 
from police control. And it is suggested that if it were possible 
to pass a law for such naturalised persons to be denaturalised 
during the period of the War, the police could grasp by the neck 
such espionage as still goes on and break its back. This must 
not be construed into a general accusation against naturalised 
Germans as a class. They are as a rule as loyal citizens as we 
have in this country. But there are a few who should be deprived 
of their citizenship at all costs, if espionage is to be stopped, and 
brought under the direct control and supervision of the police. 

As to incendiarism, it has, I think, been stated by the Home 
Secretary in Parliament that no case has occurred of an alien 
enemy being found with a bomb or other weapon of like 
character in his possession. Nevertheless, as we all know, thanks 
largely to Sir Edward Ward and his Special Constables, public 
buildings, bridges, railway stations, centres of electrical supply, 
gasworks, reservoirs, etc., are guarded day and night, while the 
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utmost care is exercised to keep watch upon the movements of 
alien enemies, or naturalised ones for that matter, who for any 
cause show a disposition to congregate together. 

The consideration of our police for the alien enemy, however, 
has not been limited to the detection of espionage and the preven- 
tion of incendiarism. In London the congregation of such 
persons is so enormous that to have examined every individual 
through the organisation of the police alone would have been 
practically impossible—at least within any reasonable time. Yet 
it had to be done, not only to protect the public but for the 
protection of the majority of the alien enemies themselves. 

The difficulty was surmounted by an expedient at once 
effective and humane. It was known that large numbers of 
these ‘ alien enemies ’—though technically German and Austrian 
subjects—were in feeling as antagonistic to German rule as the 
Allies themselves. Among them were Serbs, Alsatians, Greeks, 
Poles, Polish Jews, Czechs, Armenians, and Italians. The 
Commissioner of Police appointed for each of these races a 
responsible person or committee of compatriots, who, acting for 
him, conducted all necessary investigations. This system has 
proved successful. Every suspicious case was tracked out and 
dealt with, and the rest insured immunity from police interfer- 
ence subject to continuance of good behaviour. 

The security of the country having been provided for as far 
as possible against espionage and incendiarism from ill-disposed 
alien enemies, the Government turned its attention to the other 
side of the problem—a side which the public in general, and our 
‘eave ’arf a brick at ’im’ gentlemen in particular, do not appear 
to have considered at all. 

This was to arrange for relieving the distress and ameliorating 
as far as possible the sufferings of the innocent alien enemy 
brought to ruin by the War—and who, if he were driven to 
desperation by the sight of his starving family, would obviously 
become a menace and danger far greater than the professional 
spy to the community which had callously visited the sins of his 
brethren upon his unfortunate head. 

The condition of these people has been truly pitiable, and it 
would only be necessary for those writers in the Press who 
exhaust so much good ink and English in diatribes against the 
Government and the police for their ‘criminal leniency to 
German rats,’ to make personal investigation among the homes 
of the ‘rats ’—for such writers are naturally as kind-hearted and 
fair-minded Englishmen as ever lived—to feel a compassion for 
these victims of the War, and when they take up their pens again 
to tell quite another story. 
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I repeat, and must do so ad nauseam, that the root of all the 
misunderstanding which has grown up over this matter is 
ignorance—plain, naked ignorance of facts. 

But the Government knew the facts and so did those who 
had been dealing with distressed foreigners for years before the 
War; and while, through popular prejudice and the Press cam- 
paign which followed it, great and undeserved injury has been 
done to thousands of well-behaved and well-intentioned German 
and Austrian residents in England, no alien enemy has been 
reduced to starvation or beggary. This has been prevented by 
the exertions of private philanthropic agencies, though working 
under difficulties which are strange indeed in this land of charity, 
and the German and Austrian Governments acting through the 
American Embassy, and, when private resources began to fail, 
by the British Government itself. 

The Government, however, though it took no action to provide 
directly for relief of the distressed families of German subjects 
until November, formed soon after war was declared what was 
called ‘ The Destitute Aliens Committee.’ This Committee was 
appointed by the Home Secretary for the following purposes : 


(i) To arrange for the repatriation of destitute aliens, especially alien 
enemies, not being persons fit for military service, or suspects. 

(ii) To co-operate with charitable societies relieving destitute aliens 
and to guide and control their operations. 

(iii) To organise (in co-operation with the authorities concerned) any 
special arrangements which may be necessary for the accommodation and 
maintenance of destitute aliens. 

(iv) Generally to deal with questions arising from time to time as to 
the relief and assistance of destitute aliens, which may be referred to them 
by the Home Office, War Office, or Local Government Board. 


The members of the Committee are the following : 


Sir William Byrne, K.C.V.O., C.B. (Chairman). 

John Pedder, Esq., C.B., Assistant Secretary, Home Office. 

A. B. Lowry, Esq., Chief Inspector, Local Government Board. 

The Hon. F. T. Bigham, Assistant Commissioner, Metropolitan Police. 
Major Horwood, War Office. 

Edgar Seligman, Esq. 

R. 8. Meiklejohn, Esq., C.B., The Treasury. 

John Lamb, Esq., Assistant Under Secretary, Scottish Office. 


E. Sebag-Montefiore, Esq. 


The formation of a body so powerfully representative, and 
presided over by so distinguished a public servant as Sir William 
Byrne, to ‘deal with questions arising from time to time as to 
the relief and assistance of destitute aliens’ showed that our 
Government and the Minister responsible for home affairs fully 
grasped the need for a humane and consistent policy on the part 
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of the nation to be pursued in regard to all aliens, regardless of 
nationality, suffering thrqugh the War. No report of the work 
that has been accomplished by the Committee has yet been pub- 
lished, but all who have been directly concerned with the relief 
of distress among foreigners since August have had free access to 
its officials, and received wise counsel and unswerving sympathy. 

The functions of the Committee are primarily of an advisory 
character ; but as a means of direct communication between un- 
official agencies and the executive authorities, a centre of informa- 
tion and consultation, and a powerful lever in bringing about 
co-ordination and united effort among the legion of separate 
forces at work on behalf of the infin:te variety and confusion of 
aliens in our midst, it has a part to play second to none in 
importance in assuring peace, order—and safety also—within 
the shores of this country, which, it must not be forgotten, has 
been an asylum for generations of the poorer class of alien 
races. 

We have now to review that side of our subject to which we 
would draw the particular attention of the band of patriots who 
helped to force the hand of the authorities, and succeeded in 
cutting off the livelihood of a great number of alien enemies 
furthest removed from anything resembling a spy or an 
incendiary. 

It must be a very brief review for reasons of space, and no 
attempt can be made to do justice to the service and self-sacrifice 
which, without sympathy or support from the public Press, and 
even under comments which are the reverse of encouraging or 
complimentary, is being given untiringly not only by English men 
and women, side by side with Germans and Austrians eager to 
help -their distressed compatriots, but by French and Russians, 
Italians and Scandinavians, united together and with the full 
knowledge and countenance of the Government, the military, 
and the police, succouring aliens in distress without distinction 
of race, creed, or nationality. 

The work began in August. On the 21st of that month, 
while the armies of the Allies were coming to grips with Germany 
and Austria, a number of people, each representative in a 
distinctive way of one of the belligerent nations, and of nearly 
all the neutrals in Europe, met at the invitation of the Society 
of Friends of Foreigners in Distress at the Society’s office, 
68 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. This conference entered into a 
solemn covenant to form a ‘Central Council of United Alien 
Relief Societies,’ to procure and administer funds upon a plan 
approved by the Home Office ‘ by which aliens of every nation- 
ality, class, and creed will be dealt with impartially and according 
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to their need by those who know them best, and under the super- 
intendence of a joint representative Committee to be responsible 
for the expenditure.’ 

The joint representative Committee elected as Chairman an 
Englishman, Sir Frederick Robertson, and another Englishman 
as Vice-Chairman, and appointed the staff of the Society of 
Friends of Foreigners—all English men and women—to be 
responsible under the Committee for the administration of the 
funds. The Committee itself is representative of all the nations 
involved in the War. 

An appeal to the public on behalf of the Council received 
instant response, and up to this date the sum of 16,000l. has 
been expended. The responsibility of the Council was national 
to commence with, as no other organised movement had been 
set on foot; but, through relief given by the American Embassy 
on behalf of the German Government, and action by our own 
Government in relief of English wives and families of interned 
Germans, it is now chiefly metropolitan. The applications at the 
office from alien enemies averaged at first some 200 a day, and the 
staff, though rapidly augmented by a large number of capable 
volunteers, worked literally day and night to register, sift, and 
investigate the claims. The needs of the French, Russian, 
Italian, and other nationalities were not overlooked. There were 
National Societies established to help distressed foreigners of these 
nations, each of which received substantial grants from the fund 
to aid their work. 

But the distress of Germans and Austrians has been, 
and still remains, the chief concern of the Council, and from 
German firms, and wealthy German families, comes the bulk 
of the money needed for the work. What this work involves 
may be realised when it is stated that the average weekly relief 
bill for some months past has been 700!. to 1000/., and that 
fifty-seven voluntary visitors and workers, in addition to an 
efficient paid staff, are engaged in dealing with the 1500 families 
who are now receiving weekly subsistence. 

The point which needs emphasis here, if the full significance 
of this movement is to be realised by the public in this and 
in other countries, is that the administration, as already stated, 
is in British hands, and that the Committee and Council re- 
sponsible for the whole undertaking are cosmopolitan in the 
widest sense. Among the directors who actively assist the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman in examination of ‘cases’ and the 
details of management, are the representatives of the Russian, 
the French, and the Italian Societies. 


There is nothing new under the sun. This War, and every- 
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thing pertaining to it, is upon a scale more gigantic than has 
been known in history; but the same salient features which 
are present now were to be found, if we seek for them, a hundred 
years ago, when we, the Germans, and the Russians stood 
shoulder to shoulder against Napoleon. 

This fact is brought home to all who are taking part in reliev- 
ing the distress of alien enemies to-day. The Society of Friends 
of Foreigners in Distress, which instituted this ‘ Central Council 
of United Alien Relief Societies,’ and has given all its strength 
to make this great union of forces a success, came into existence 
in 1806 ; and, supported by Royalty, and the greatest in the land, 
its first President a Prince of the Blood, its second the Duke 
of Wellington, had become before Waterloo was won a fully 
established British institution. 

The tale contains a moral. The records of the 8.F.F.D. 
were kept from the beginning with great care, and it is clear 
that all through those early years, when the country was ex- 
hausted by a great war, and the strain was at its height, and 
bitterness against the French unspeakable, the British public 
of that day, led by King George the Third, contributed freely 
to funds which, as the Minutes show, afterwards signed by the 
Duke himself, were most frequently used in relieving the necessi- 
ties of French merchants who had lost their all at the hands 
of English privateers. 

A French mariner ‘of excellent character’ was saved from 
starvation, and set up in business. Mark that! Three French 
Catholic priests were pensioned. Where was our patriotic Press? 
And how sadly wanting in discrimination were those potentates of 
Europe : the Emperor of Russia, who gave the Society 1000. ; the 
King of Prussia, who gave 500l.; not to mention persons of note, 
such as Talleyrand and Marshal Bliicher, whose names are to be 
seen inscribed in the Society’s Autograph Book in 1814. 

The Central Council of United Alien Relief Societies can 
claim no such patronage, and its cases are less romantic than 
merchants and mariners robbed by sea pirates, but the same 
spirit is there, and it may not be amiss to quote one or two 
of the cases helped to-day : 


(A) A widow, German, sixty-two years old, forty-two years in England ; 
four sons serving in the British Army. Her work all lost through the war. 

(B) A cabman, German by nationality, but came to England at twelve 
months old forty-five years ago. Wife and five children in the greatest 
destitution. 

Nore.—The man could not even speak German, yet his licence had been 
withdrawn and no one would employ him. 


Incidentally, also, the Council has been of service in quite 
another fashion. C. was a person who represented himself to 
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be one of the innocent and unfortunate. Investigation proved 
him to have been in receipt of monthly remittances from Ger- 
many, to have a great fondness for our naval dockyards, and 
a character which was the reverse of satisfactory. He is now 
in camp. 

The Central Council of United Alien Relief Societies is not 
the only Society engaged in work among alien enemies. But 
space has been given to its operations, as it is the largest, and 
the doings of the lesser bodies are much of the same character. 

These include ‘the Emergency Committee for the Assist- 
ance of Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians in Distress’ (con- 
vened by the Religious Society of Friends) and the National 
Societies, French, Russian, Italian, Scandinavian, German, and 
Austrian, represented upon the Central Council and working with 
it in close co-operation. 

The Council has also representatives from the Jewish Board 
of Guardians, the German Farm Colony, the International 
Women’s Relief Committee—from which Society a large number 
of its visitors and voluntary workers are drawn—the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and the Charity Organisation 
Society. The Central Bureau of Foreign Benevolent Societies 
(a central agency for inquiry and registration of aliens in distress), 
which was initiated in 1903 by the Social Welfare Association 
for London (then the City Council for Organisation of Charity) 
also has a place on the Council. The King Edward the Seventh 
British German Foundation, besides being represented, gives 
generous assistance by making itself responsible for aiding 
Germans of superior class who have fallen into indigence owing 
to the War. 

Thus through this Council, apart from all Government action, 
@ united movement is in being, where no ‘alien enemies’ are 
known, but only persons who are of foreign birth or nationality 
and needing aid, and where all who have money or time to 
serve join together—English and German, French and Austrian, 
side by side, and hand to hand, to see that all is done aright 
and in good order. 

It remains only to mention the work of the American 
Embassy, and our own relief authorities. The former has re- 
ceived funds from both the German and Austrian Governments, 
with which, acting through the German Society of Benevolence 
on the one hand, and the Austro-Hungarian Emergency Com- 
mittee on the other, it relieves (a) the wives and families in 
England of Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians fighting for 
their country; (b) the German or Austrian wives and families 
of men interned in British concentration camps. The Central 
Council of United Alien Relief Societies has by arrangement 
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made itself responsible for the relief of destitute or distressed 
Germans who are not interned, and their wives and families. 

The British Government has, since November, instructed the 
Boards of Guardians to relieve, on a special scale and quite 
separately from ordinary cases of destitute English persons, all 
necessitous British-born wives and children of interned Germans 
and Austrians. 

The volume of assistance available for alien enemies reduced 
to distress or rendered destitute by the War is now considerable, 
and while, as has been already stated, the greater part of the 
money has been contributed by wealthy Germans and Austrians 
here, or those who are naturalised British subjects only, yet since 
the personal service is mostly English, and the responsibility of 
administration wholly theirs, this country may claim that in 
action, if not always in speech, it has done some justice to the 
distressed enemy within its gates. What is needed to secure 
full justice, and to enable our country to show all neutral nations 
and posterity that in the end it will do its duty towards enemies 
within its shores, in spite of unprecedented provocation and strain 
from without, is that the unworthy agitation against employ- 
ment of Germans and Austrians where they may work without 
harm to others shall cease ; and that in war, as in peace time, all 
men on British ground who live soberly, honestly, and inoffen- 
sively, shall pursue their avocations unmolested, no matter what 
their nationality may be, assured of the fair treatment which has 
never before been withheld from any man living under the 
protection of the British flag. 

ARTHUR PATERSON. 
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GERMANY IN PEACE AND IN WAR: 


A GLIMPSE FROM WITHIN 


THE best-hated man in Germany to-day is not Mr. Asquith or 
Sir Edward Grey. It is our late wise and patriotic sovereign, 
King Edward. One notices the animosity of tone with which 
even temperate and broad-minded persons speak of ‘ der Eduard.’ 
The advent of the present war is attributed to his policy. A 
personal antipathy on his part towards the Kaiser is generally 
believed to have existed. As a natural consequence of the im- 
perfect conception of constitutionalism which exists in Germany 
there is generally a tendency amongst Germans somewhat to 
exaggerate the power of the Sovereign in other countries. 

All who have followed even slightly the course of German 
politics in recent years will have noticed occasions on which 
marked protest has been made in the Reichstag against instances 
of autocratic action by the Kaiser. Such protests have generally 
not prevented a large section of Germans from heartily approving 
and supporting the Kaiser’s conduct. Amongst that large class 
in Germany whose sympathies are conservative there are a very 
great number who really prefer personal government by the 
Emperor to any strict regard to constitutionalism. 

Such a disposition seems to the inhabitants of many modern 
States reactionary. But for a large part of the German nation 
it is merely a survival of the conception of the ‘ Fiirsten,’ or 
heads of the smaller German States, which existed in such great 
numbers and varying sizes down to almost microscopic diminu- 
tiveness till many years after the beginning of last century. It 
is a kind of feeling which we cannot understand in England, and 
the repeated display of it by Germans can scarcely fail to excite 
in many of us more democratic Britons a sense of irritation. 
There are still so many States, each with its little idol, including 
even Schaumburg-Lippe, which is not quite half the size of 
Huntingdonshire. That the present Emperor himself, as King 
of Prussia, has a conception of the office of Constitutional 
Sovereign very different from that which has long prevailed here 
is shown if only by many of his numerous speeches, which teem 
with the words ‘I’ and ‘my grandfather.’ To the personal 
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virtue of these personalities or their forebears are attributed all 
the benefits which have been attained, and if statesmen had any 
part in their attainment they had it, as all perfect statesmen 
must realise, not by any authorship of their own, but as the 
instruments of their Sovereign. 

The German has two separate forms of allegiance, that to 
his State and that to the Empire. Evidently the feeling for the 
State used, not very many years ago, to be even greater than it 
is, because Bismarck emphatically expressed a conviction that, 
with the individual German, State allegiance was a much 
stronger personal feeling than the common German allegiance. 
Probably many would hesitate to assert this now. One may have 
often puzzled one’s self over the question as to which feeling is 
stronger, and have put it to Germans, only to receive the tanta- 
lising answer ‘ We have both feelings.’ Anyhow, the feeling to- 
wards the Prince of the State is still strong, and great part of 
what it may have lost since the establishment of the Empire is 
carried over into much the same kind of personal feeling towards 
the Emperor. 

Striking, too, is the manner in which the essential idea of 
an empire has revived in Germany amongst the Princes them- 
selves and all the scions of the princely families with greater 
vigour and cohesion than it possessed in the centuries of its his- 
toric period as ‘the Empire.’ This War has shown amongst 
them a complete loyalty to the Imperial leadership, a feeling 
which the present Emperor is not prevented by any confusion of 
modesty from constantly emphasising. A young scion of the 
reigning family of Saxe-Meiningen was killed at the battle of 
Maubeuge, upon whom were found written words of appreciation 
of the fact of dying for ‘his Emperor.’ The example of the 
reigning houses, which are so influential in their own dominions, 
excites the feelings of their subjects in the same direction. 

Since Germany made war the Emperor appears to enjoy a 
measure of universal popularity such as he had never enjoyed 
before. This seems to be so not only in all the States but also 
amongst all the political parties throughout the Empire. In the 
early days of the war the Emperor followed up his words to 
the Reichstag, that ‘He knew no longer any parties but only 
Germans,’ by an appeal to representatives of each party to dis- 
play their loyal support by coming forward and putting their 
hands in his. 

The Social Democrats seem to have abstained from this par- 
ticular display of loyalty. A statement that they had taken part 
in it, which was made as a charge against them at an Inter- 
national Socialist Congress held in Italy in September, was 
strenuously denied by a Social Democratic deputy. The latter 
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had appeared before the Congress in order to defend the conduct 
of his party, but their action in supporting a war which was, 
amidst other condemnations of it, denounced as the ‘ torturing’ 
of Belgium, was unanimously censured. 

The solidarity of all parties, including the Social Democrats, 
in support of the War caused general satisfaction throughout Ger- 
many, just as the solidarity of parties here caused dissatisfaction 
and disappointment there. Inasmuch as there was no crisis in 
Germany at the time the instantaneous display of union here 
was so much the more admirable than that displayed there, just 
as it was also the frustration of certain calculations made by the 
Emperor and his Government in originating the War. 

One finds occasionally here expressions of an opinion that, 
when the German nation comes to understand aright the causa- 
tion of the War, there will be a reversion of national feeling 
gravely prejudicial to the German arms. The answer seems to 
be that as long as the War lasts, and probably for, at least, a 
long time afterwards, the nation will not come to perceive aright 
the causation of the War. The belief that they have been forced 
into war by wicked aggressors and conspirators has been so 
cleverly instilled into the minds of the nation by the Govern- 
ment, the Press, and the multiform war party, and, their 
patriotism being thus challenged, national feeling has sunk so 
deep, that no attempt at their enlightenment by impartial state- 
ment or disclosure of suppressed documents carries with it 
the remotest prospect of success. The Emperor is regarded as 
the champion of German national existence and the spokesman 
of present national feeling, and the nation never seemed in less 
danger of a revolution. 

One can never foretell what may be the effect of some calami- 
tous defeat upon any nation at war. But to the opinion some- 
times expressed here that the realisation of defeat, when it can 
no longer be prevented, will probably bring about a revolution 
in Germany, the answer seems to be the same as that to the 
first opinion. As the German people have been convinced that 
they are fighting a great defensive war in preservation of their 
national existence, no knowledge of defeat is likely to lead them 
to anticipate their own destruction by the suicidal act of revolu- 
tion. Only subjugation itself, strenuous as the task must be, can 
achieve the end which Germany herself has rendered essential 
to her adversaries if they are to live securely, and if Europe is 
to have some chance of a long spell of peace. To stop short of 
such a conclusion would seem a pitiable waste of heroic effort, 
suffering, and death. 

In order to attain this conclusion it would not seem to be 
necessary that united Germany should be undone. To divide 
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again and to keep divided a populous nation so intent on union 
would be an impossible task even if it were desirable. But it 
might well be desirable, if it should be found to be enforceable, 
that the leadership of united Germany should be removed from 
the kingdom of Prussia. Such a measure would be sure to meet 
with fierce opposition not only in Prussia herself but also in other 
parts of Germany. There is no other German State at all com- 
parable with Prussia in position, power, or territory. But, on 
the other hand, there is none so imbued with ambition and with 
an aggressive spirit of superiority, prompting to general domina- 
tion. Prussia is the fountain-head of all in Germany that is 
offensive and menacing to other nationalities, and it is an un- 
fortunate thing that the arrogant spirit of the Prussian people fits 
in so closely with the overweening arrogance of their reigning 
house. 

Prussia would have to be shorn first not only of Posen but 
of other provinces, including, most probably, Westphalia and the 
Rhine Province, where certain proportions of the population, 
especially after the exhaustion of a long war, would probably 
show little opposition to a separation from Prussia. 

One may venture to anticipate a like condition amongst 
certain proportions in Hanover. Though the bulk of the present 
population there would probably be opposed to separation from 
Prussia, there is still a Guelph party which has some few 
adherents and returns a handful of deputies to the Reichstag. 
The Duke of Cumberland, the son of the late King of Hanover, 
who was dispossessed on account of having sided with Austria 
in the war of 1866 between that country and Prussia, when 
Prussia also annexed the kingdom, has not renounced his rights. 
His sole surviving son married the Emperor’s only daughter in 
1913, and later in the same year the Duchy of Brunswick, the 
right of succession to which had in 1884 fallen to his father, 
who was prevented by his claim to Hanover from assuming pos- 
session, was handed over to him. Meanwhile, the Chauvinistic 
German Crown Prince had entered a protest on the ground that 
his brother-in-law had not renounced his claim of succession to 
the Kingdom of Hanover. The latter has never formally re- 
nounced that claim. But having, on the occasion of his recon- 
ciliation with Prussia, exchanged from the Bavarian into the 
Prussian Army, he wrote a letter, subsequently made public, 
to the German Chancellor, in which he referred to that fact 
as also to the fact that he had in like time taken the oath of 
loyalty. Before his official entry into Brunswick he signed a 
patent agreeing to observe the constitution of the Duchy and 
to ‘stand in unshakeable loyalty to the Empire and its august 
head.’ Thus he seems to be considered to have impliedly re- 
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nounced his rights in respect of Hanover, and the Crown Prince 
desisted from his objection. 

Save, perhaps, for the last-mentioned circumstance, assuming 
that the Imperial Crown were to be transferred from Prussia 
to some other German State, possibly the most suitable candidate 
for it would be a restored King of Hanover. By the fact of 
his position of protest towards Prussia having remained quite 
outside the German Empire and its affairs, residing in Austria, 
the Duke of Cumberland personally would not be open to the 
invidiousness which might attach to the acceptance of the Im- 
perial Crown by the Sovereign of any German State which had 
in 1871 subscribed to the constitution of the German Empire 
under a Hohenzollern King of Prussia as Emperor. His posi- 
tion, too, as a son and successor of a German King who had 
reigned in Hanover would be a better qualification than that of 
a Sovereign whose position was below that of King. Moreover, 
he and his family are Protestant, and Hanover also is prepon- 
deratingly Protestant. As about two thirds of the population of 
the Empire are Protestant, the Imperial Crown could scarcely 
be conferred on a Catholic Sovereign. Of the three actual Kings 
within the Empire other than the King of Prussia, two—the 
King of Bavaria and the King of Saxony—are Catholics ; while, 
on the death of the third, the King of Wirtemberg, who is 
already an old man, his Kingdom passes to a Catholic heir belong- 
ing to a Catholic line. 

But these last observations belong to the category of highly 
speculative reflexions. Anticipating, as we must, the most 
abundant measure of victory for the Allies, yet the re-casting 
of Germany from outside would be to-day a far more prodigious 
task than it was even in the days of Napoleon. 

Of all the States in the Empire, distinctly the most individual 
is Bavaria. Though its population is only about one sixth of 
that of Prussia, it is the next Jargest after the latter in both 
population and territory. It is the only one which has kept its 
own post-office, and even in the military sphere it has preserved 
a larger measure of apartness. It is the only State where both 
the reigning house and the majority of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholic. Both entertain feelings of kindly fellowship towards 
Austria. But, notwithstanding their lack of sympathy with the 
North German character, the Bavarians are whole-hearted con- 
stituents of the Empire. 

Amongst the majority of the Bavarian peasantry the sense 
of dynastic loyalty is entirely to their own reigning house, and 
very strong it is too. The Wittelsbachs have a firm hold on 
the affections of their subjects, and their influence is great. The 
old Regent Luitpold, who died a couple of years ago, was 
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wonderfully esteemed and beloved. His son, the present old King 
Louis, is also very popular. He is a convinced upholder of religion, 
whereas his son, Crown Prince Rupert, is believed on this point 
to be contrarily disposed. 

Both father and son, however, agree in loyalty to the German 
Empire. At the outbreak of the War the King of Bavaria was 
foremost amongst German rulers in expressions of imperial 
patriotism, and he was said to have cheerfully greeted the news 
of our declaration of War with the words ‘One enemy more.’ 
The son’s temper is already well known, and the fact that he 
is regarded by some Legitimists in this country as de jure heir 
to the throne of Great Britain and Ireland * seems to have availed 
nothing to stem his fury against this country in the War. 

In this common German sense as regards the War the 
Bavarian people seem to be in agreement with their rulers. 
Stray statements to the contrary which have appeared in the 
Press here seem to have no foundation. With all their Southern 
easiness the Bavarians show no lack of discipline, and the 
Bavarian official is little, if at all, less exact than the Prussian. 
Like as it is in many other respects to German-speaking Austria, 
Bavaria has nothing of that slovenliness which is such a pro- 
voking feature of Austria: that slovenliness which the latter 
country shows, for instance, to such an uncomfortable degree 
in its railway administration. 

Germany presents a strange blending of two conditions which, 
at first sight, are generally thought to be conflicting. We have 
considered the deferential regard shown to the reigning Princes 
and the peculiarly exalted position held by the Emperor. Side 
by side there is, especially in Prussia, a large measure of what 
may be called Socialism. Between the two there is a far scantier 
conception of individual freedom than that which has come to 
be almost part of our nature here. A distinguished Frenchman 
of last century remarked that Prussia was one huge garrison. 
In great part it is so. The other part consists of officialdom. 
What is not absorbed by the Army is absorbed by the State. 

But these facts must not lead us to the sadly wrong conclusion 
that the German character is wanting in vigour or in initiative. 
The reverse is the case. Their commercial enterprise is well 
known to us. Even in national matters much voluntary energy 
is shown. There is the Boy Scout movement, and for years 
we have been hearing of the Navy League for the enlargement 
of the Navy, of which Prince Salm was the leading spirit. 

The fact seems to be that their exisiing form of government 


1The Crown Prince’s mother, the present Queen of Bavaria, is an Arch- 
duchess of Austria, and belongs to the line Este-Modena. She is a descendant 
of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, daughter of Charles the First. 
2x2 
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suits on the whole the spirit of the nation, at least in its present 
stage, and that it fits in with its abilities and its strivings. On 
one occasion a few years ago, crossing the Belgian frontier from 
Germany, a young Westphalian, who had been living for over 
a year in Belgium, spoke of the number of German blackguards 
and wastrels who took refuge across the border. Upon my 
asking him whether he preferred living under the Prussian system 
of supervision to living under the more easy-going Belgian 
régime, he answered emphatically that he preferred the former. 

Where this highly organised system suits the character of a 
nation the whole presents to the world outside a very effective 
contrivance of power. We are becoming accustomed in this 
country to the statement that, because the German Army is 
a conscript one, a good deal of its moral fighting worth must be 
discounted. But to most people who know Germany such state- 
ments sound rather surprising, and one cannot help a surmise 
that the authors of them are inferring rather from premises the 
general truth of which we all admit, than from personal know- 
ledge of the German nation or German soldiers. For my own 
part, having been, as a youth, at a German University, and at 
the same time in a garrison town, and having been frequently 
in Germany since then; having often discussed national 
matters, characteristics and politics with intelligent, well- 
informed friends; and having for nearly two months last year 
seen the nation in time of war, and talked with many out of 
hundreds of wounded soldiers in the district where I was detained, 
I can detect little foundation for these statements. 

These wounded soldiers, the majority of whom had been only 
slightly wounded, represented practically all parts of Germany 
except Bavaria. They represented the mechanics, peasant pro- 
prietors, agricultural and general labourers, artisans, factory 
hands, innkeepers, and small storekeepers, etc., of Germany. 
Just because their nation is at war with us it is better to state 
and to realise that they were, on the whole, well set up, that 
they were remarkably cheerful, had plenty of spirits, and, as far 
as one could judge, had the personal spring of the normal, healthy 
man ; and that they in no way resembled ‘ slaves.’ Neither their 
appearance nor their demeanour presented the slightest trace 
of coercion. While in that locality they seemed well behaved, 
and one saw no drunkenness. As far as one could judge, the 
young women of the place did not seem to make any set upon 
them. Perhaps one of the advantages of conscription is that, 
as soldiering is part of the general duty of the inhabitants, it 
does not cause any strange commotion in their lives. One in- 
ferred that the local population was a moral one, because one 
saw no indications to the contrary, and it certainly appeared to 
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be a religious one, a special earnestness in this latter sphere 
being seemingly developed by the fact of the War. 

Of course, women from outside would not have been allowed 
to forgather in the locality, attracted thereto by the presence 
of the soldiers. With their usual thoroughness, the German 
authorities take stringent measures to obviate loss or deteriora- 
tion through this. particular channel. In Berlin in the early 
part of September, in view of an intended large transport of 
troops through the city, almost alarmingly large precautionary 
powers were given to the police. Any woman in the streets, 
restaurants, or any public place, whose appearance or demeanour 
was suggestive of courtesanship, was liable to instant arrest. 

Amongst the fairly long list of regulations prescribed for these 
soldiers there were provisions against entering public-houses or 
the dwellings of any of the townspeople other than those in which 
the soldiers entering were actually quartered, and all were re- 
quired to be in their quarters by 9 P.M. each evening. 

Conversation with them generally bore out the impression 
which their appearance made. Many of them showed eagerness 
to get back to the Front. Conversation with one in particular, a 
young man belonging to the middle class, who had served, as all 
those belonging to that or the upper class who have attained a 
certain standard of education are merely bound to do, only one 
year, gave an interesting insight into many points. One state- 
ment, if accurate, would certainly go to show that there was no 
lack of initiative amongst the troops. He said that for every 
emergent assault a spontaneously constituted leader was in- 
variably found : if it were not an officer, there would be a non- 
commissioned officer, or even one of the men, ready at the spur 
of the moment to call upon the others to follow him. 

Before dismissing the soldiers I should like to say a word of 
comparison of them with volunteers casually seen in the streets of 
London. The latter are a considerably superior type in bearing 
and general demeanour. Certain things must be borne in mind. 
First, the general level, in the various grades of the classes above 
that of the labourer, of what one may, for want of a better word, 
~ call ‘ decency ’ in bearing, manners and ordinary social behaviour, 
is immeasurably higher in England than it is in Germany. 
Secondly, the splendid volunteering which we have witnessed has 
been proportionately larger from those classes than from the 
labourers, or even artisans. Thirdly, in England we have no 
peasant class, whereas in Germany the peasantry is almost the 
backbone of the country; and, fourthly, the Germans are not 
physically and athletically developed as are the English. They 
have not played games and are not as agile. 

No one denies that in everything in life voluntary effort, if 
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abundant, is preferable. Doubtless there are many arguments 
which one may urge against compulsory service. But do not let 
us base any argument on any false belief or assumption that the 
German army is less efficient because it is conscript, thereby over- 
looking the fact that it is a citizen army consisting of sons, hus- 
bands, and fathers who feel that they are fighting for their homes 
and common country, and regard it as unpatriotic in the man- 
hood of any country not to be trained and ready to fight for its 
defence. Much as we may dislike militarism, we cannot aspire 
to crush it by mere civilianism; we cannot hope to keep it in 
check without the support of fighting men. 

As long as a nation is in accord with a system of militarism 
and officialdom, as the bulk of the Germans are, the more deadly 
foe it is to other nations. We find German firms and individuals 
pursuing some set course like a planet, and this even away from 
their own country and its government. One occasionally hears 
people in England say that the Germans have more patriotism 
than the English. For my part I do not admit that for a 
moment, and I am strongly disposed to think that in many ways 
they have less. There is amongst the English a greater love of 
the soil of their native land, its social life, and its ways than one 
finds for the like objects amongst the Germans, who are often 
eager to adopt the social life and ways of this country or America. 
But there is this amongst a large proportion of Germans—a 
quality very different from patriotism—a joint spirit of aggran- 
disement, a common quest of benefit at the expense of others. 
Therefore when we consider the militarism and officialdom in 
Germany, do not let us underrate their value by failing to gauge 
them in their relationship to what exists there. There exists 
between Emperor, Government, and the prevailing elements in 
the nation a conspiracy of domination and aggrandisement. 

This has probably struck many persons who for years past 
have had occasion to hear educated Prussians talk. Sqme sixteen 
years ago I chanced to see a letter in a German newspaper, from 
nobody in particular, headed ‘ Deutschland tiber Alles,’ which 
expounded these words by foretelling the eventual conquest of 
England by Germany and the complete supremacy of the German 
race. To instance an unknown writer to a newspaper may seem 
worthless, but the point is rather that no letter conceived in such 
a spirit could ever have found publication in a British journal, 
except possibly in the Lancet, as an interesting illustration of a 
peculiar form of lunacy. ' 

How the Germans have for years envisaged this country ‘s 
perhaps now better realised. The Government have, as shown 
by their publication dated October 9, been quite alive for years 
to the fact that the German Secret Intelligence Department was 
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busily engaged in operations here. It is not pretended that even 
a moderate proportion of the Germans who have thronged this 
country have been engaged in measures preparatory to a conquest 
of English soil, or had even conceived that object. But the dis- 
placement of England has been a very widespread aim amongst 
Germans for years, and they have steadily busied ameatees with 
the devising of means to this end. 

There is really no analogy between English saints in 
Germany and German residency in England. English people 
have never come to play the same part in German life that 
Germans have played in ours. We have never taken possession 
of Germany to the same extent that Germans have taken posses- 
sion of England. The system in their country of control of the 
movements of the population and of obligatory police notification 
of all new arrivals in any locality has been unknown here. The 
naturalisation of Germans in England has been greater than that 
of English in Germany. Moreover, that, to any extent worth 
speaking of, English spying has been carried on in Germany is 
not even alleged there. And we know what a detestably large 
part it plays in German methods. 

A book published in 1913 by Germans in England, in their 
own language, entitled The German Colony in England, gives us 
some illustration of the remarkable fulness of German life in 
this country. 

An introduction by way of a ‘ History of the Germans in 
England ’ says : 

The different articles (i.e. contained in the book) will show that the 
national consciousness amongst the Germans of London and of England 
is again striking deeper currents. Since the foundation of the Empire 
profound developments have completed themselves in the relations of the 
Germans abroad to the Empire, and not the least cause of this is the 
energy of the ruler (i.e. the present Emperor) who represents the nation 
of which we are the sons and daughters. 


One of the most interesting of the articles which illustrate 
the movement referred to is that which describes ‘ The German 
Navy League of London.’ We are told that the League was 
founded on the anniversary of the Emperor’s birthday, Janu-: 
ary 27, 1900, on the suggestion of the then Consul-General in 
London, by Dr. E. Criisemann, and that it belongs to the Central 
Association cf German Navy Leagues in foreign parts, which 
stands independently by the side of that formed within the 
Empire. The article tells us that : 


Unfortunately the London Navy League is a good deal kept back within 
the circles of the German Colony—a fact due merely to ignorance of its 
life and aims. It is imagined that it is a league whose aims are directed 
against England. But really nothing could be further from the truth. 
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A national league of men for whom their German nationality stands 
above everything—that is what the German Navy League is, and it stands 
for our Emperor’s words: ‘Germany’s future lies upon the water.’ 


We have, moreover, mention of the ‘ Glasgow Navy League,’ 
founded in 1899, and counting from 130 to 140 members. 

The book records the foundation, made in 1913, on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Emperor’s accession, 
of ‘ The Imperia] Jubilee Fund of Germans in England.’ It sets 
out the appeal made for the purpose, which states that it is 


a foundation for charitable and mutually beneficial purposes. The Com- 
mittee, whose names are signed below, has therefore resolved to make a 
collection from Germans resident in the United Kingdom, as also from 
all those who, by reason of birth, descent, upbringing, or other bonds, are 
united to the German home country. . . . The German Colony in Great 
Britain and Ireland has as yet never missed an opportunity of making 
known its love for the Fatherland and its respectful attachment to the 
exalted personage who stands at its head. It will also show itself worthy 
of the present memorable occasion. 


There follow the names of the Committee: Patron, Prince 
Lichnowsky, German Ambassador. Chairman, Baron Bruno 
von Schréder, and Vice-Presidents, whose names include those of 
the ‘Right Honourable Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart.’ and ‘ Sir Carl 
Meyer, Bart.’ 

We reverence even in a war of life or death the charter of 
the liberty of everyone who has the status of a British citizen, 
and we cling jealously to the principles of constitutional rights, 
the precious adjuncts of existence within the British Empire, 
justly only less to be cherished than that existence itself. There 
are special present provisions dealing with a class, such that all 
persons who come within it are subjected to certain restrictions, 
even though some amongst them are less likely to be harmfully 
disposed than others who are outside the class. For instance, 
though the English widow of a German comes under the restric- 
tions, the German widow of an Englishman comes under none. 
It may be answered that there must be general laws. But that 
answer does not seem to be appropriate to an exceptional time 
like that of war, when the only object is the temporary safe- 
guarding from danger from any quarter. Consequently, if the 
restrictions afford any real safeguard, one might expect to see 
them applied also wherever else circumstances are known to exist 
which are at least equally likely to cause a predisposition in 
favour of the enemy. 

We have before us the example of Belgium, where for years 
Germans in their many thousands, notably the rich and infiuen- 
tial, have resided with baneful result to the existence of the 
kingdom. That one can seriously regard naturalisation as making 
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such a difference as to constitute a sufficient safeguard seems 
like the arrogation to it of the nature of a sacrament which 
by some invisible operation transforms the soul. It is argued by 
some that the fact of having settled here and having been in 
a friendly manner admitted to a share in the life of the country 
must necessarily predispose the persons upon whom such treat- 
ment has been bestowed to benevolence or, at least, absence 
of hostility towards this country. This argument seems to ignore 
the feelings which must necessarily be excited in such persons by 
a present environment of hard truths and indignation and well- 
founded animosity towards their country. Feelings being subjec- 
tive matters, the present has immeasurably greater influence 
than any past no matter how long or how friendly. Nothing is 
more stimulating to patriotism than finding yourself in a country 
with which your own is at war. 

It would be hard to transmit the impression received by the 
person coming from Germany to England since the beginning 
of the War. The difference was startling, so that one could 
scarcely escape the thought that great part of the population here 
did not realise the difficulties, seriousness, or hugeness of the 
war in which they were engaged, nor the quality nor temper of 
their foe. That on their side the German population did realise 
the gravity of the War had been abundantly evident. Their 
perception of it produced no panic, but on the contrary a keener 
vitality and determination, which expressed themselves in many 
ways. Where I happened to be detained, the bulk of the man- 
hood of the place having been called up, each morning for a 
period during the holidays the children were summoned to the 
school and told off to help throughout the day, in field or house- 
work, those families who needed help. 

One heard many there say that it was a war in which their 
existence was at stake. The population here might have said 
the same if they had realised the strength of the enemy and the 
intensity of the struggle, and the realisation might have resulted 
in still further expressions of activity throughout the country. 

As regards official control, in one instance only did one see 
here a close likeness to Germany at war, namely, in the, perhaps, 
not sufficiently valued secrecy—a quality to which the German 
headquarters’ staff in the West, in an official despatch, attributed 
much of their early success. This spirit of reticence guided not 
only the publication of news to the public but also the tidings 
of individuals in the field. 

Otherwise it was very different from Germany, where every 
detail was strenuously directed to the deadly combat in which the 
nation was engaged. Within a couple of hours of our declaration 
of war becoming known in the locality, my room and all things in 
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it were searched by the police in the presence of the magistrate, 
one of whose officials, though, perhaps, without his knowledge, 
kept me away while the search was being made. A like search 
was made in the case of a born German, domiciled and natural- 
ised in Austria, very shortly after his arrival in the place. Urgent 
personal instructions which I had written in English on a post- 
card were required to be re-written and despatched in German. 
No language but German was allowed to be spoken on the tele- 
phone. Yet both magistrate and postmaster uniformly showed 
great civility; and if one happened to make any comment the 
answer was ‘ But this is war time.’ Coblenz was cleared at 
twenty-four hours’ notice of every non-German, and if any such 
had been found in the place after that time he would have run 
a risk of the extreme penalty. A German correspondent to a 
German newspaper told how he had ventured to visit the naval 
station at Cuxhaven, and how he had been advised by a kindly 
inhabitant to leave without delay lest he might be shot, and 
had duly followed the advice. 

When one had breathed the last of the captive air of Prussia 
and had shaken oneself free of the braggart frontier officer, who 
affected to speak in pitying tones of a few British regiments 
opposed to a ‘trained’ army, and declared that his country’s 
navy would soon come out of her corner, being assured in reply 
that the coming out of his navy would be cordially féted by ours, 
one began to speculate feverishly on a momentous question as 
England grew nearer. Anybody can guess what it was: Would 


conscription have been introduced? 
R. S. Nowan. 





IS LOGIC EFFETE? A CRITICISM 


In the February issue of the Nineteenth Century Dr. Mercier 
has given its readers an amusing paper on ‘ Logic and Science.’ 
How far he is poking fun at his readers, or how far the non- 
sense he writes is due to ignorance and confusion of thought is 
difficult to decide. His article begins by an assault on an article 
which has appeared, it seems, in the Quarterly Review, entitled 
‘The Logic of Thought and the Logic of Science.’ As the 
writer is a logician, this fact gives Dr. Mercier the occasion to 
deny to logicians the power of accurately expressing their mean- 
ing. With the scope and conclusions of that article we have 
nothing to do; the writer of it will no doubt be amply able to 
defend himself so far as he is involved in the present discussion. 
Professor Karl Pearson will also doubtless be quite capable of 
rebutting the accusation that he believes science to be merely 
statistics. 

The fun Dr. Mercier pours on the common ideas of what 
science is and does, is very excellent fooling. Yet perhaps he 
will pardon the humble individual at present writing, for suggest- 
ing that there is in Dr. Mercier’s mind a certain confusion as 
to the province of Science properly so called. His illustration 
of chess-men in a chaotic heap being ranged in order by a player 
is excellent if applied only to the classification of facts. This, 
however, is a very subordinate function of Science. Science 
becomes really scientific only when it uses these facts as premises 
to deduce from them the laws of their succession or co-ordina- 
tion. Facts—the relation of the stars on each successive night— 
revealed to the observation of those who studied the stars in 
Babylon, that certain stars did not twinkle, and that these stood 
each successive night in a different relation to the other stars. 
These Assyrian stargazers collated the facts which they had 
observed, and from them found the paths of the planets in the 
sky. Several millennia after these early astronomers had been 
gathered to their fathers Kepler used the facts so observed, and 
from them deduced his ‘ Laws.’ From these, in turn, Newton 
deduced the wider law of gravitation. It would have been an 
analogue of this higher function of Science if Dr. Mercier had 
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supposed someone ignorant of chess deducing the rules of the 
game from watching several successive games played. 

Our present object, however, is not to point out the limited 
ideas Dr. Mercier has of the functions of Science, but rather 
his misconceptions as to the defects he alleges in the logic of 
our schools and in the methods of logicians. He makes the 
astounding statement ‘In two thousand years logicians have 
not succeeded in defining logic!’ It certainly has not been 
for lack of trying. To take a few examples: Sir William Hamil- 
ton devotes one whole lecture and part of another to that very 
question ; Ueberweg begins his treatise on the subject with a 
definition of logic ; Jevons also begins his little book, with which 
most students are familiar, with a definition. So Mill, too, 
opens his more ponderous treatise with a discussion of the possi- 
bility of an adequate definition of logic before it has been 
examined. Dr. Mercier tells us ‘there is no difficulty about 
it ’"—i.e. about giving a definition of logic, and proceeds at once 
to give the correct definition for which logicians had been fum- 
bling in vain for twenty centuries. ‘ Logic is the science and art 
of reasoning.’ When I read these words I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. I felt sure I had seen something not unlike them 
elsewhere ; on opening Whately’s Elements of Logic I find that 
the first sentence amounts to Dr. Mercier’s definition : ‘ Logic 
may be considered as the Science, and also as the Art of. Reason- 
ing.” Further from the misty memories of my youth I recalled 
the venerable figure of Robert Buchanan, Professor of Logic in 
Glasgow from 1824 to 1864, and seemed to hear him enunciating, 
in almost Dr. Mercier’s words, the definition of logic. Dr. 
Mercier is much too young a man, or I should have been en- 
deavouring to ransack my memory to recall, if possible, one 
of his name as sitting beside me in the junior division of the 
Logic Class in the penultimate year of Buchanan’s incumbency. 
When Dr. Mercier proceeds to develop his thesis we find his 
method resembling that of Aristotle, the father of the ‘ old logic’ 
which he so despises. Dr. Mercier would begin by ‘ assertion 
and denial’; Aristotle combines the two in his doctrine of the 
‘Proposition ’; he tells us ‘A proposition is a sentence which 
affirms or denies something of something.’ As he goes on, Dr. 
Mercier’s resemblance doctrinally to the ancient Glasgow Pro- 
fessor increases; ‘ generalisation, classification, definition,’ are 
what Dr. Buchanan taught. 

Notwithstanding the superior position Dr. Mercier assumes 
to those poor misguided logicians, he sometimes, if we may dare 
to hint it, manifests a confusion of thought as bad as the worst 
of which he accuses them. He animadverts very severely on 
the action of the British Medical Association in proposing to 
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discuss ‘ Unconscious Mind.’ This in his light-hearted way he 
identifies with ‘Unconscious Consciousness.’ If the mind is 
the faculty of thought, and if there are thoughts which do not 
themselves come into consciousness but the effects of them do, 
then his equation is incorrect. Not to have recognised these 
effects of unconscious thought, we fear, convicts Dr. Mercier 
of being wanting in the primary quality of a man of science— 
careful observation. If he has examined the phenomena of mind 
with any degree of thoroughness, he must be aware that many 
mental processes go on, so to say, beneath the surface of the 
mind, apart from consciousness. An act of will is a mental act; 
but, in walking, every several step must be accompanied by an 
act of will and be caused by it; yet I am sure that, when he 
walks, only in rare instances is Dr. Mercier aware of the separate 
volitions by which each step is accomplished. To take another 
case : the process of speech. I am sure that when Dr. Mercier, 
as he tells us, urged on the Medico-Psychological Association ‘ the 
justifiability, in certain cases, of punishing lunatics,’ he would 
choose eminently suitable words, and arrange them in a clear, 
lucid argument ; yet much of this choice of words was made un- 
consciously. Dr. Mercier knew clearly what he wanted to say, 
and the words in which to say it came of themselves. Yet what 
a complex of mental operations is involved in the very simplest 
speech! The same thing occurs in writing. When Dr. Mercier 
wrote the article with which he has entertained his readers, he 
had to choose out the words that would adequately express his 
meaning—had to remember how they were spelt, and had to think 
out while his mind was guiding his pen what he was next to put 
on paper. Yet all these mental acts would but rarely force 
themselves into consciousness. 

Further, these unconscious processes are subject to laws. I 
presume Dr. Mercier is far too accurate a man ever to be guilty 
of an incorrect spelling, however great the hurry in which he is 
writing. I confess I do not enjoy this happy immunity from 
blunders. When I am guilty of a mis-spelling it is the rule that 
I spell correctly a word of the same or similar sound, but other 
than that I wish to use. I have found myself writing ‘know,’ the 
verb, for ‘no,’ the negative adjective, or again I have written 
‘few’ for ‘view.’ This has all the look of dictation to a some- 
what inattentive amanuensis. It is as if an intelligence, not 
my conscious self, had heard the sound, but from not attending 
to the connexion put down a word which represented the sound 
as a word other than the one needed by the line of thought. 
In other words, there seems to be a mind, of the workings of 
which I am not conscious, which guides my pen generally cor- 
rectly but which sometimes fails. We may observe that the 
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amusing phenomena of ‘ Spoonerisms’ are due to something of 
a similar kind. Such things as those above mentioned are worthy 
of study, whether Dr. Mercier considers the name of the paper 
which treated of it logical or not. 

While it is perfectly true that we are liable to give a name 
to our ignorance and think that by so doing it has become know- 
ledge, yet the instance he gives, which by connexion he seems 
to regard as to the point, scarcely is so. It is from his own 
experience. Asa boy he brought a pebble to his teacher to learn 
what it was; he got from the master the answer that it was a 
common jasper. Dr. Mercier says that in giving this answer 
the master was ‘something of a humorist.’ It may be that I 
am ignorant of what humour is, but I fail to see where the 
humour of the situation comes in. This, however, is by the way. 
It is to be presumed that his teacher gave him a true answer ; if 
so, the boy got his information, that the stone was one belonging 
to a class called ‘jasper’ and to the sub-class ‘common.’ Classi- 
fication is one of the things which Dr. Mercier recognises as to be 
taught under the head of logic. He also knows that a class can 
only be retained in thought by being named. Of course, the 
teacher might have proceeded and explained to the boy the peculiar 
qualities which made that pebble a jasper, the various pheno- 
mena that were connoted by that name; but some of the 
qualities were observable by the naked eye, and could be recog- 
nised by the boy and retained in his mind for application to future 
pebbles. If the teacher gave young Mercier a correct answer, the 
lad was helped on in the systematisation of his knowledge. 

Presumably as a contrast to the false knowledge which 
Dr. Mercier thinks is all that is given by appending a name to 
an object, he describes how a child learns that things are break- 
able. His bottle falls to the floor and breaks with a loud noise ; 
he bangs a toy on the side of his crib: it also breaks with a 
noise. He learns in that way that things break. The child has 
thus in his mind, though not yet present in consciousness, the 
law of cause and effect, that when a change takes place that 
change has been caused by something. If the infant supposed 
had further proceeded to throw down his indiarubber doll in the 
expectation that it also would break with a noise, his disappoint- 
ment would enable him to reach another step in generalisation. 
‘Soft things do not make a noise when they fall, and do not 
break.” That this is a systematising of knowledge is true, but 
in this is no contradiction of ordinary logic. Even Aristotle 
argues in this way when on somewhat inconclusive evidence he 
decides that the want of a gall bladder is conducive to longevity. 

There are many statements in Dr. Mercier’s article which are 
difficult to understand. He declares that ‘a knowledge of a com- 
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petent logic would have taught’ Dr. McDougall that the relation 
between Mind and Body is an insoluble problem. It may be 
that Dr. Mercier is correct, and that we never shall be able to 
understand the relation between these two elements of human 
nature, but logic can only reveal this after prolonged reasoning. 
Dr. Mercier speaks rather as if a competent logic would have 
prevented Dr. McDougall from at all undertaking the inquiry. 
This, it seems to us, is a somewhat large demand to make of any 
logic whatever, even of that ‘ competent logic’ which dwells, as 
yet unrevealed, in the brain of Dr. Mercier. 

Another hard saying is the assertion in the paragraph which 
follows the one about Dr. McDougall, that ‘ Logicians enumerate 
nine or ten ‘‘ quantities ’’ in propositions, and declare there are 
only two.” What Dr. Mercier means by saying that ‘ Logicians 
enumerate nine or ten quantities in propositions’ I cannot tell. 
De Morgan introduced a distinction between definite and in- 
definite particulars; Sir William Hamilton quantified the predi- 
cate ; but both admitted only ‘ universal’ and ‘ particular.’ Kant, 
who was a logician as well as a metaphysician, made the logical 
quantities three, ‘ universal,’ ‘ particular,’ and ‘individual’ ; but 
that is a long way off ‘nine or ten.’ Who are the logicians who 
so enumerate the quantities of propositions? The other sins 
which Dr. Mercier lays to the charge of these poor logicians are 
equally inscrutable, but it would be loss of time to discuss them 
seriously. 

At the same time we have an interest in Dr. Mercier as a 
psychological phenomenon. What moved him to write the article 
before us at all? He does not seem to be a specialist in logical 
science. What he appears to consider novelties are already 
commonplaces. In fact, he occupies the attitude of the urchin 
who would persist in instructing his grandmother how to suck 
eggs. As Dr. Mercier is a man with a reputation to maintain 
he cannot be so ignorant as he would appear to be. What, then, 
is the inwardness of this proceeding on the part of Dr. Mercier? 
What is the motive behind his article? It is possible, we think, 
to find an answer to this question by careful study of the article 
itself. Dr. Mercier appears to have a bone to pick with Professor 
Karl Pearson for holding that science is statistics, and for hoping 
that in the happy by and bye the law of cause and effect will be 
thrown aside wholly. At the same time Dr. Mercier appears to 
sympathise with the Professor’s assaults on the Mendelians. 
For our part Mendelism has always seemed an attempt, fairly 
successful, to make the biological law of Heredity somewhat 
scientific. The nomenclature, and the deductions from the 
theory, may be capable of amendment. 

The point which, it appears to us, Dr. Mercier feels most 
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keenly, and which seems most to have moved him to write, is one 
in regard to which we are in entirest sympathy with him— 
viz. the treatment which his thesis on ‘ the justifiability in certain 
cases of punishing lunatics’ received from the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association, before which it was delivered. It is impossible 
for anyone, whatever the logical doctrines he has been taught, not 
to see the fallacy involved in the equivocal reply to Dr. Mercier’s 
argument from the practice in lunatic asylums of depriving 
obstreperous patients of certain freedoms which otherwise they 
enjoyed, saying that these were not punishments but were simply 
the withdrawal of privileges. On a similar argument the re- 
imprisonment of a ticket-of-leave man would not be a punishment, 
it would simply be the withdrawal of privilege granted. In the 
case of certain lunatics the power of control, though weakened, 
is not totally lost, and it can be elicited by this system of 
rewards and ‘ withdrawals of privilege,’ and, by being exercised, 
strengthened. This applies to some extent to punishments 
inflicted by the magistrate; the certainty that crime will be 
punished may assist the will, though somewhat weakened, in 
restraining the maniacal impulse. Indeed, there have been cases 
of murder in which the capital sentence has been commuted to 
lifelong detention of the accused as a criminal lunatic, where the 
opinion of Lord Braxfield in regard to a criminal before him 
‘that he wad be nane the waur o’ a hangin’’ might have been 
carried into effect with advantage. 

While thus we sympathise so far with Dr. Mercier we cannot 
go his length. Of course, it is absurd of Professor Karl Pearson 
to give such undue weight to statistics, and to dismiss the law 
of causation, and doubly absurd of the Medico-Psychological 
Association to fail to recognise .punishment in the deprival of 
privilege ; yet surely it is carrying matters too far because of 
these to contemn as valueless all the logic taught in schools and 
colleges. It is as bad as the Chinese, who, according to Charles 
Lamb, burned a house down in order to enjoy roast pig. 


J. KE. H. THomson. 





1915 


OUR IMPERIAL SYSTEM 


SomE few weeks ago the conversation at a certain mess-table of 
British officers in France—at which I had the honour to be a guest 
—turned after dinner to the subject of military discipline in the 
German and the British Armies. My host, a colonel with some 
twenty years’ experience of the North-West Frontier, said to 
me: 

It is character that tells with the men, and I don’t know where you 
will find anything to beat the Englishman in that respect. Take a young 
subaltern, or, if you like, an Indian civilian fresh from home—a young 
cub who has hardly cut his teeth, so to speak—and plant him down alone 
with an outpost on the frontier or in the middle of a big administrative 
district, and in a few weeks, by sheer force of character and nothing else, 
he will acquire an ascendency over his men which it would take a man 
from any other European country years to acquire—if he ever acquired 
it at all. 


It was no unworthy boast. Many an untold tale of quiet 
heroism and uncovenanted devotion lies behind it. 


Glad hearts without reproach or blot - 
That do their work and know it not. 


Upon such a rock is our Empire built. It has been reserved 
for the greatest of Empires since the Empire of Rome to apply 
and to develop this principle of voluntary service, until to-day, 
in this, her hour of supreme trial, she finds herself with her 
quiver full, ready and eager to meet her enemies in the gate. 

It is, as we know, the sole prerogative of the Crown to raise 
troops. The private citizen who attempts to raise troops and 
drill them on his own account would commit a statutory offence. 
English law recognises the right of every man to carry arms 
(Blackstone elevates this right to the dignity of natural law) but 
not the claim to use them in concert. You may arm but you 
must not drill. It matters not whether the troops be raised here 
or in the Dominions overseas. It is in the King’s name that 
Colonial troops are still enlisted. I may quote a recent de- 
cision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a case 
in which a soldier in a New South Wales contingent, which had 
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served in South Africa, was suing the Colonial Government for 
arrears of pay: 


The Plaintiff was in the service of the Crown and his payment was 
to be made by the Crown. Whether the money by which he was to be 
paid was to be found by the colony or the mother country was not a 
matter which could in any way affect his relations to his employer the 
Crown... . 

The Government in relation to this contract is the King himself. The 
soldier is his soldier and the supplies granted to H.M. for the purpose 
of paying his soldiers, whether they be granted by the Imperial or the 
Colonial Legislature, are money granted to the King. 

Under these circumstances the money paid was money paid for services 
rendered to the King. 


We must remember, however, to what constitutional limita- 
tions that prerogative is subject. After a long and bitter struggle 
between King and Parliament in the seventeenth century it 
was established in the Bill of Rights, and the principle is now 
consecrated in the preamble to the Army Annual Act, that ‘ the 
raising or keeping of a standing army within the United King- 
dom in time of peace, unless it be with the consent of Parliament, 
is against law.’ 

Observe that the Act says the United Kingdom; it says 
nothing about the Dominions overseas. Of that more anon. 
Observe also that it says in time of peace. Does it by denying 
the unrestricted exercise of the Prerogative in time of peace 
admit it in time of war? That is a question to which more than 
one answer is possible. Certainly if the Germans invaded this 
realm to-morrow the King could by the sole exercise of his pre- 
rogative call upon each and all of us to take up arms in defence 
of the realm. Whether he could do that in the case of a war 
such as the present, falling short of actual invasion, is another 
question which I am attempting to answer elsewhere. But 
observe also that the preamble speaks of a Standing Army; it 
says nothing of a permanent Navy. The reader may not be aware 
that not only is it not illegal for the King to maintain a perma- 
nent Navy in time of peace without the consent of Parliament, 
but also that it would be perfectly legal for the King to force 
men to serve in it—in other words, to revive the press-gang. 
The townsman need not be alarmed—the King’s right of im- 
pressment is limited by Common Law to those that go down to 
the sea in ships and do business in great waters—the landsman 
is safe. But the 'Common Law, in limiting the right, has recog- 
nised it. The reader will find a case—the case of Alexander 
Broadfoot—in ‘Foster’s Crown Cases, a book that was and still 
is a book of great authority. But more of this when I come to 
speak of our Colonial Navies. 
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Does, then, the doctrine of the Army Act restricting the 
prerogative apply to the Dominions, despite the absence in the 
preamble of any express words relating to them? Undoubtedly 
it does. It is an old-established doctrine that the English settlers 
in distant lands carry the Common Law with them, and not only 
the Common Law, but also so much of the Statute Law as is 
applicable to their condition, and, in particular, all statutes prior 
to the date of settlement that are declaratory of the Common 
Law. Therefore, the sacramental words of the Bill of Rights 
and the Mutiny Act which are embodied in the Army Act apply 
to the Dominions.’ The King’s Prerogative to raise troops in the 
Dominions is subject to the same limitations there as here. He 
cannot raise and maintain soldiers there without the consent of 
the local legislature. Our colonial troops are just as much 
statutory forces—Parliamentary armies, if we like to call them 
such—as are our home troops. The numbers, the pay, the dis- 
cipline are all regulated by colonial statutes. Respect for this 
constitutional doctrine had much to do with the difficulties which 
precipitated the revolt of our American colonies in the eighteenth 
century. When the British Government was engaged in its 
great struggle with France for the hegemony of North America 
it always recognised, hard-pressed though it was, that it had no 
right to compel its American subjects to raise troops—especially 
for service in the hinterland beyond the colonial frontier. It 
had to fall back on voluntary enlistment, and upon requisitions 
on the colonial Governments to supply quotas—requisitions 
which, as we may read in Pitt’s correspondence with the colonial 
Governors, the colonies were none too ready to supply. The 
failure of these and local requisitions compelled the British Par- 
liament to maintain a garrison in America, and the attempt to 
tax the colonies for their support led to results with which 
everyone is familiar. The maintenance of colonial garrisons 
was, however, in no sense illegal, and the Crown continued this 
policy in her remaining colonies right down to the year 1870, 
and in some places still continues it. But she could not compel 
the colonies to contribute to their support. Nor would the colonies 
volunteer such support unless it was accompanied by control. 

It was the recognition of this difficulty—the impossibility of 
combining imperial control of local forces with local expenditure 
upon the maintenance of those forces—that caused the gradual 
withdrawal of colonial garrisons some fifty years ago. The 
military establishments—barracks, fortifications, and so on— 
were handed over to the colonial Governments as a free gift. 
The result was that until some ten years ago, or less, our colonies 


? As regards the conquered colonies the same limitation of the prerogative 
would undoubtedly be implied in the grant of responsible government. 
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—with the exception of South Africa, where a garrison was left 
after the termination of the Boer war—were practically defence- 
less on land. They have since found it necessary to put their 
house in order. Australia, Canada, South Africa, and New 
Zealand have within the last seven years each of them passed 
local Defence Acts, all of which, with some variations, adopt the 
principle of compulsory service. In Australia and South Africa 
the compulsion extends to training in peace; in Canada, which 
has a militia, the compulsion is limited to service in war. The 
scope of this compulsion to serve in war is in point of age de- 
cidedly large—every citizen from seventeen to eighteen years of 
age is liable to serve right up to his sixtieth year. The chief 
exemption in South Africa is significant—persons not of Euro- 
pean descent cannot be members of the force. In each case 
these Defence Forces, as they are called, are divided into a Per- 
manent Force and a Citizen Force, corresponding roughly to 
our Regular and Territorial Forces respectively, but with this 
important difference: that service in the Citizen Forces is not 
as here, voluntary, but compulsory. 

What is the place of these forces in imperial strategy? That 
is a question which I will consider more closely when I come to 
examine the naval forces of the Dominions. But I may here 
remark that the creation of these land forces in the colonies 
has coincided in point of time with the concentration of the 
Imperial Fleet in home waters, and there can be little doubt that 
the two departures are causally related. In the case of Australia 
and Canada no doubt the emergence of a new planet, a great 
Asiatic Power, in the firmament of nations had also something 
to do with the military activity of the Dominions. Be that as it 
may, the question remains how far can these forces be considered 
as being truly Imperial forces—forces which our Army Council 
and the Committee of Imperial Defence can take into account 
in the strategy of a European campaign? Now, legally speaking, 
the Defence Acts of the Dominions do not directly contemplate 
the use of these forces outside their territories at all. Like our 
old Militia the basis of service in these forces is domestic. We 
find ancient Acts of Parliament asserting that by law no man is 
compellable to go out of his county to serve as a soldier except 
in case of sudden coming of strange enemies into the kingdom. 
Militia duty was not distinguishable from police duty—both were 
based on the principle of the posse comitatus, and the sheriff can 
at law call out every man of us to assist in the execution of a 
writ or the keeping of the peace. Militia duty was the reverse 
side of this police duty. And although under the exigencies of 
war Englishmen might have been compelled to serve out of their 
county, they could never be compelled to serve out of the realm. 
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This is the principle governing the terms of service in the 
colonial forces. The Australian Acts provide that no member 
of the force is bound to serve out of the Commonwealth without 
his own consent. The South African Act extends the liability to 
service beyond the boundaries of the Union, but limits it to South 
Africa. But that does not mean that co-operation with the 
Imperial forces is necessarily confined to the territory of each 
Dominion. What it does mean is that the co-operation which is 
now being so splendidly given is voluntary—it is the expression 
of spontaneous loyalty, unbought and unforced. 

Such Imperial contingencies are provided for. The Governor- 
General is empowered in time of war to place the defence forces 
or any part thereof under the orders of the commander of any 
portion of the King’s regular forces. This express provision 
was necessary, because in the absence of it the King’s commis- 
sion issued to officers in England gives them no legal authority 
over Dominion forces. In virtue of it the colonial troops can 
now be brigaded with our own men without impairing the unity 
of command. What is hardly less important than unity of com- 
mand is uniformity of discipline. Here there was a legal 
difficulty. A colonial legislature could enact a code of discipline 
for enforcement within its own territory, but, in accordance with 
a well-known rule of law, it could not make that code enforceable 
outside it. Unlike the Imperial Legislature, colonial parlia- 
ments cannot legislate ex-territorially. To what code of military 
law, then, are Canadian and Australian troops serving in Europe 
subject? Section 177 of our own Army Act has solved the diffi- 
culty. The colonial code is to apply in virtue of the Imperial 
legislation ; failing such a code, our own code, as enacted in the 
Army Act, is to be extended to the colonial troops serving by 
our side. As a matter of fact, Australia has adopted our own 
Army Act, the provisions of which are ‘common form’ in the 
Defence Acts of the Dominions. 

Thus is uniformity of discipline secured. 

Something, too, has been done to create an Imperial school 
of strategy and tactics. Thanks to Lord Haldane, we have had 
since 1909 an Imperial General Staff. The principle of that Staff 
is, without interfering with the autonomy of each Dominion, to 
secure the possibility of combining all the forces of the Empire 
in one homogeneous army. Reciprocity is provided for by 
attaching an officer from each Dominion to the War Office and 
an officer from the War Office to each General Staff in the 
Dominions. 

This far-sighted conception of an Imperial school of strategy 
we owe to Lord Haldane, of whom it may truly be said that he 
saw the problem of defence steadily, and saw it whole. We have 
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not the space to enter at the present moment into the question 
of War Office administration during recent years.?, Our imme- 
diate object is merely to outline the legal and political founda- 
tions upon which the system of Imperial Defence is built. 
Enough if we say here that it is to Lord Haldane that we owe 
in a very large degree the success which has attended the prosecu- 
tion of the present War—the creation of a Territorial Force for 
alternative use for home defence or foreign service, the redistri- 
bution of business among the Army Council (which he first put 
on a statutory basis) on a system which combined specialisation 
of function with collective deliberation and supreme Ministerial 
control, the idea of an expansive Expeditionary Force ; and, above 
all, those plans for the mobilisation and transport of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, which were worked out to the last detail in the 
secret War Book, and the success of which is a matter of 
common knowledge. Political memories are notoriously short, 
but these are services which will not be forgotten. 

What of India? Here, indeed, we enter the country of 
romance. The Indian Army is the mirror of the Indian peoples : 
almost every caste and every tribe has taken service under the 
British raj. The conditions of that service are a striking com- 
mentary on the character of British rule. The reader will 
remember that in the armies of the Roman Empire none but 
citizens could serve in the legions, and that service in the 
auxiliaries was only ultimately rewarded by the bestowal of the 
coveted status. The policy of the Emperors was to denationalise 
the subject peoples as insidiously as possible. Under Vespasian 
provincial auxiliaries were studiously posted in other provinces 
than their own. Britons were sent to Dacia, Syrians to the 
Danube. Well might Tacitus say ‘It is by the blood of the 
provinces that the provinces are conquered.’ Even the legions, 
when recruited, as they came to be, from provincial citizens, were 
carefully composed of mixed nationalities. Gaul and Spaniard 
served under the same eagles. Divide et Impera was the motto 
of the Roman recruiting system. The armies of Rome became 
@ military constitution ; they were neither Italian nor provincial, 
and in the hands of despotic emperors they became the instru- 
ment of Italy’s own subjection until the mother country herself 
became but a province of the Empire. 

How different is our Indian Empire! There are, indeed, 
many similitudes between the Roman and Indian Empires, and 
Lord Bryce has already emphasised them in a brilliant chapter 
of his Studies in History and Jurisprudence. But there are also 
many differences and none more remarkable than this: that the 
Indian regiments accentuate the native character instead of 


? The writer has gone more fully into this subject in War, its Conduct and 
sts Legal Results, John Murray, 1915. 
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attenuating it. Sikh serves with Sikh, Ghurka with Ghurka. 
Nor does the auxiliary change his political character on enlist- 
ment. Military service confers no civic rights, for the simple 
reason that the auxiliary, whether soldier or civilian, already 
possesses them. The distinction between citizen and subject, so 
rooted in the Roman system, is unknown to our law; so, indeed, 
we might almost say is the distinction between soldier and 
civilian. India is a country of personal law—I admit it—and 
distinctions are indeed drawn in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
between persons of European descent and Asiatics ; but, without 
going deeper into a complex subject, I may at least say this : there 
is nothing in the constitution of the Indian Army resembling 
those features of the Roman Army which were to prove so fatal 
to the cause of political freedom. 

We may, if we like, call the English troops in India Imperial 
legionaries and the native troops auxiliaries, but the distinction 
must not be pressed too far. There is, however, this difference 
between the two: the English troops in India and the English 
officers of the native troops are, like their comrades at home, sub- 
ject to the disciplinary code of the Army Act. The native troops 
are governed by a different law—the Indian Articles of War, and 
those Articles contrive to govern the discipline of the Indian 
troops now serving in Europe. 

There is one aspect of the Indian Army which is of great, 
constitutional importance. If the reader will look at our Army 
Annual Act, by which Parliament annually fixes the number of 
His Majesty’s troops and thereby restricts the Crown to raise no 
more men than are therein granted, he will find the words 
‘exclusive of the numbers actually serving within His Majesty’s 
Indian possessions.” In other words, the numbers of the Indian 
Army are unlimited by statute. Here it would seem is an instru- 
ment of despotism: the Crown might intimidate its English 
subjects by the presence of an Indian Army whose pay and 
numbers are subject to no Parliamentary control. Troops sent 
to India are placed on the Indian establishment; they cease to 
come under the annual Army Estimates. But the draughtsman 
of the Government of India Act was careful to guard against 
such an attempt to outflank the constitutional securities of the 
Bill of Rights. The Act provides that 

Except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of H.M.’s Indian 
possessions, or under other sudden and urgent necessity, the revenues of 
India are not, without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, applic- 
able to defraying the expenses of any military operation carried on beyond 
the external frontiers of those possessions by H.M.’s Forces charged upon 
those revenues. 


We may remember Mr. Disraeli’s liberal interpretation of 
that constitutional safeguard and how he anticipated the consent 
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of Parliament when he moved the Indian troops to Malta, thereby 
provoking a great constitutional controversy in the House of 
Commons. I will not enter into the merits of that controversy 
here. Sufficient if I say that the clause does ensure that sooner 
‘or later in any such operation Parliament is enabled to act, at 
one and the same time, as the guardian of the liberties of the 
Indian people and our own. 

I have failed in my purpose if I have not succeeded in showing 
how firmly based is this system of Imperial Defence upon the 
principles of constitutional freedom. The separation between 
civil and military authority which Diocletian introduced into the 
Roman Empire, and by which the whole civil polity was 
suffocated in a shirt of steel, is unknown to ours. Under 
Diocletian the army was an imperium in imperio, and the policy 
by which Pompey superseded the senatorial governors by his 
military legates was carried to its logical conclusion. Diocletian’s 
policy may have saved the provinces for the Empire (it checked 
seditious governors), but it ruined such autonomy as they had. 
No such necessity confronts ourselves, because we shave made 
autonomy the very corner-stone of our rule. We do not fear 
our colonies because we have learnt to trust them. The result is 
that everywhere the military power is the servant of the civil 
authority and not its master, and even an English commission 
will of itself carry with it no authority over a colonial trooper. 
Voluntary co-operation, not Imperial subjection, has been and is 
our policy. That being so, the soldier, British, Indian, or 
Colonial, does not stand for a privileged caste. A British soldier, 
we have been told in classical language, is only a civilian armed 
in a particular manner. He does not by putting on the whole 
armour of His Majesty thereby put off the obligations of a civilian. 
If he undergoes any change of status at all it is in the direction 
of losing rights rather than acquiring privileges. Enlistment 
often operates as disfranchisement—not by law but by force of 
facts. It is difficult—as revising barristers have shown—to 
establish that exclusive control which is the test of the occupa- 
tion franchise if you happen to sleep in cubicles in barracks. It 
is still more difficult to establish continuous residence when you 
are called away to camp or on active service. Parliament has 
only recently had to pass an Emergency Act expressly protecting 
members of the Territorial Force from the disfranchisement 
which would otherwise have followed upon their embodiment. 
No! our Army is, as Lord Haldane once declared it should be, 
‘a popular institution, not a menace to civil liberty.’ 

An extremely important departure in the direction of the 
co-ordination of the problems of Imperial Defence was taken a 
few years ago by the creation of a Committee to deal with such 
problems. The constitution of this Committee is an informal 
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one, almost as informal as that of the Cabinet itself, and it has 
never been defined either by prerogative or statute. It normally 
consists of the Ministers responsible for the Army and Navy 
respectively, together with the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
Secretary, and the Secretary for India. It is, however, a very 
elastic body, and whenever matters affecting their departments 
are under consideration other Ministers may be summoned, and 
not only they but the permanent officials. The presence of 
officials thus discriminates this body from the Cabinet, from 
which it also differs in having a permanent secretariat with a 
permanent record of its deliberations for the use of successive 
administrations. In that respect it has done much to neutralise 
problems of defence so far as political parties are concerned, and 
to secure continuity of policy. Indeed, a member of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr. Balfour, is summoned to its deliberations. Not only 
so but representatives of the colonies may and, when present in 
London, do attend. The Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
present at the periodical Colonial Conference invariably take 
advantage of their presence in this country to attend the meetings 
of the Committee. And lately the Imperial Government have 
invited the Dominions to participate regularly in its delibera- 
tions by providing for the permanent presence in London of one 
of their Ministers, though nothing has, we believe, yet been done 
to carry this proposal into effect. There are, of course, limits 
set to the power of a body of this kind, owing to the necessity 
of preserving the supremacy of the Cabinet and its complete 
responsibility to Parliament. Hence the Committee has no in- 
dependent initiative and no executive authority. It is a purely 
consultative body. But its importance in providing for a common 
policy of defence throughout the Empire cannot be over- 
estimated, and in it probably lies the germ of all future develop- 
ments in the direction of the closer unity of the Empire. 

We have already referred to the Imperial General Staff. 
The object of creating it was not merely to provide for the 
common study of strategical problems—that is largely the work 
of the Committee—but to enable the War Office and the War 
Staffs of the Dominions to work out a harmonious plan of rapid 
mobilisation in the event of war, and to provide for a common 
system of drill, training, and equipment. Thus, to quote the 
words of the Prime Minister, provision is made for ‘one 
homogeneous army.’ 

It remains to say a word about the Navy. To-day there is 
the nucleus of a Colonial Navy in the waters of the Southern 
Pacific. Such a fleet would have been regarded as unthinkable 
under the old colonial system—nay, it would have been impos- 
sible. With all the autonomy conceded by the Mother Country 
to the American Colonies—and it wa€ not inconsiderable—there 
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was one thing she would never concede—the shipping trade. 
Under the Navigation Acts the colonies were sternly excluded 
from the mercantile marine. All the carrying trade had to be 
done in British ships—it was a close preserve of the Mother 
Country. Great Britain had long guarded her admiralty of the 
seas with jealous care. You will find sound lawyers in the 
seventeenth century, like Selden, gravely arguing that British 
sovereignty extends far beyond British territorial waters. ‘The 
King of Great Britain,’ said Selden, ‘is Lord of the Sea flowing 
about as an inseparable and perpetual appendage of the British 
Empire.’ As we know, the Lords of the Admiralty recently 
notified neutral countries that the North Sea is out of bounds ; we 
have proclaimed a kind of naval protectorate over its broad waters. 
That seems a startling development to us and only justified by the 
exigencies of war. But in the seventeenth century, and indeed 
later, an Englishman would not have hesitated to put forward 
such claims even in time of peace. Our frigates when they met a 
foreign ship above Cape Finisterre forced her to dip her ensign 
and lower her topsails in acknowledgment of our supremacy, 
and the ship which was rash enough to dispute our maritime 
prerogative received a cannon-shot across her bows. In such 
circumstances the Mother Country was not disposed to allow 
her colonies to develop a mereantile marine of their own which 
might open the doors to free trade with other countries. It 
followed that if a mercantile marine was forbidden to the 
colonies, so also was a Colonial Navy. Admiralty jurisdiction 
was never regarded as falling within the sphere of colonial 
courts, and, needless to say, a colonial legislature could not legis- 
late for merchant shipping on the high seas; even to-day such 
legislation is only possible by an Imperial enabling Act. The 
Navy was, as it still is, a matter of high prerogative. Thus long 
after the withdrawal of the colonial garrisons the White Ensign 
continued to police the seas of the Dominions. Until about six 
years ago little was heard of Colonial Navies. 

What was the secret of the change? It may be told in one 
word—Germany. The oft-quoted preamble to the German Naval 
Law of 1900 said this : 


In order to protect German trade and commerce under existing con- 
ditions only one thing will suffice, namely, Germany must possess a battle 
fleet of such a strength that.even for the most powerful naval adversary 
a war would involve such risks as to make that Power’s own supremacy 
doubtful. For this purpose it is not absolutely necessary that the German 
Fleet should be as strong as that of the greatest Naval Power, for as a 
rule a great Naval Power will not be in a position to concentrate all its 
forces against us. 


The answer of the British Admiralty was to do the very thing 
the German Government assumed we could not do. Our Fleet, 
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till then dispersed over the Seven Seas, was gradually concen- 
trated in home waters. In 1902 there were 160 British ships on 
foreign and colonial stations; in 1912 there were only 76. We 
had to take account of the possibility of a surprise coming like 
a thief in the night. As a strategist of high authority has put it : 
‘We must be prepared at one average moment for the enemy at 
his selected moment.’ There in a sentence is the secret of our 
policy of concentration. To-day we know that it has been our 
salvation. But the effect of it was to impoverish the colonial 
stations. The Dominions suddenly realised how much they had 
owed to this Imperial insurance of their commerce and this Im- 
perial guardianship of their shores—given, be it remembered, by 
the Mother Country without any corresponding contribution or 
cost. 

Australia had, indeed, done something as early as 1884 to 
provide for a system of naval defence, and had entered into an 
agreement with the Imperial Government, by which she under- 
took to contribute an annual subsidy to the maintenance of an 
auxiliary squadron in Australian waters. She stipulated, how- 
ever, that those vessels were not to be employed outside the 
Australasian waters, even in time of war, without the consent of 
the Colonial Governments. ‘Cash contributions without con- 
trol,’ said one of her representatives, ‘ are not in harmony with 
colonial nationalism.’ This was to raise profound questions of 
constitutional law, foreign policy, and naval strategy. When 
Australia began to substitute a contribution of men for a subsidy 
of money, and not only to maintain ships but to provide them, 
the question became inexorable. Sir Wilfrid Laurier went 
further, and declared that, as regarded Canada, ‘it was for the 
Parliament of Canada, if she created a Canadian Navy, to say 
not only where but when it should go to war.’ Happily that 
extreme doctrine of a kind of colonial neutrality has found little 
countenance. The modern conditions of naval strategy make 
unity of control absolutely imperative in time of war, and the 
fate of the Dominions may be decided by a battle in the waters 
of the North Sea. In a remarkably powerful Memorandum of 
October 1911—one of the most important documents that has 
ever issued from Whitehall—the Admiralty, in reply to a request 
from Mr. Borden, laid down the principles of Imperial strategy, 
and pointed out that ‘in the general naval supremacy of Great 
Britain is the primary safeguard of the security and interests of 
the great Dominions.’ Once that is destroyed in home waters 
nothing could save them. Long ago, as long ago as 1764, long 
before Captain Mahan wrote his memorable book, an English 
Secretary of State grasped this fundamental truth : ‘It is upon 
the superiority of the fleets of Great Britain,’ wrote Halifax, 
“that the defence. and security of her colonies ever have, and 
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ever must, principally depend.’ Canada and Australia, while 
pursuing different policies of contribution, eventually united in 
support of this cardinal truth, and the Naval Defence Acts of the 
two Dominions provide that in case of emergency the Governor 
in Council may place at the disposal of His Majesty, for general 
service in the Royal Navy, the ships and crews of the Dominion. 
Such ships were already subject to the code of discipline laid 
down in our own Naval Discipline Act, which, by an enabling Act, 
known as the Colonial Naval Defence Act, can be adopted, sub- 
ject to such adaptation as they think fit, by the Dominion Govern- 
ments. By a recent Act (1911) the ships were placed at the 
disposal of the Admiralty, and subject to our Naval Discipline 
Act, the King’s Regulations, and the Admiralty Instructions 
without any modification at all. 

Space will not permit me to enter into the profoundly interesting 
questions raised in the debates on the Canadian Naval Aid Bill, 
whose fate is still uncertain. They resolve themselves into a 
single question—which is the better policy : to contribute ships 
which shall become, whether in peace or war, an integral and 
permanent constituent of the Imperial Fleet, as New Zealand 
has done; or to raise local navies which, except in emergency, 
shall remain exclusively under colonial control—the policy pur- 
sued by Australia? The Admiralty has left the question to each 
Dominion to decide for itself. In Canada it is still undecided. 
But in his superb speech, a historic speech, of the 5th of Decem- 
ber 1912 in the Canadian Parliament, Mr. Borden advanced very 
cogent reasons for the policy of contributing ships to the home 
fleet instead of the particularist policy of a local navy. He 
pointed out that it would be twenty-five or fifty years before 
Canada could hope to lay down the expensive shipbuilding plant 
and to develop the high technical skill necessary to construct 
a local navy. In memorable, and indeed moving words, he re- 
minded his audience that no local navy could hope to do for 
Canada what the Imperial Navy did—to police the high seas, to 
ensure her commerce, to protect her subjects in distant ports. 

It is profoundly true. The British Navy is a World Navy. It 
is, and must be, mobile; its ultimate mobilisations and disper- 
sions are a pressure-gauge of international relations; thanks to 
its unceasing vigil our ships are in every port, our flag is on every 
sea, our bills of exchange are honoured at sight. Vessels post 
o’er land and sea to carry the golden grain which is the life of the 
people. 

Unity of control and freedom of movement is, therefore, the 
prime condition of an Imperial Fleet. The policy of concentra- 
tion has its marginal disadvantages, as the raids of that chartered 
libertine of the Indian Ocean, the Emden, disagreeably remind 
us. But we can afford to ignore that. We have still sufficient 
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ships, though not more than sufficient, to satisfy the second law 
of naval supremacy, the law of local superiority, which consists 
in the power to send in good time, or to maintain permanently 
in some distant theatre, forces adequate to defeat the enemy or 
hold him in check until the main decision has been obtained in 
the decisive theatre. That superidrity the Australian ships have 
already established in New Guinea and Samoa. 

We are going, and are destined to go, in Burke’s memorable 
phrase, through great varieties of untried being. Profound 
changes lie ahead of us. It will be far more difficult to make 
peace than it was to make war. Political changes, economic 
changes, constitutional changes will convulse Europe—perhaps 
for a generation. The old order changeth, and in the new every- 
thing will be subjected to a searching scrutiny. But over the un- 
charted seas and unplumbed depths upon which we shall have 
to voyage there will shine a beacon whose rays were never more 
brilliant than now—the beacon of Imperial loyalty. Everywhere 
—in the dark hinterlands of the African Protectorates, in the 
great client-states of India, among the tribal clans who salute 
King George as the paramount Chief of Zululand, under the 
Southern Cross, and beneath the Northern snows, there is but 
one unwavering answer. 


Such is our Imperial system—flexible, expansive, voluntary, 
forged by links which are truly light as air but strong as iron. 
It depends, as the reader will have seen, entirely upon the 
unsolicited support of willing peoples. It is, indeed, itself a 
symbol of the growth of our Empire—an Empire which, what- 
ever its failings, was never founded upon pedantry or conceived 
by art. We have very little literature of an Imperialist character. 
Literature is self-conscious—and the founders of our Empire were 
never self-conscious. Neither were they doctrinaires. We have 
no theory of Empire. We do not talk of ‘a place in the sun,’ 
nor of the ‘terror’ of an Imperial name. Our Government’s 
anxiety has been not to incite its pioneers but rather to restrain 
them. The metaphor of ‘ the weary Titan’ is not idle. Empire 
has been thrust upon us. The words of the preamble to the 
India Act of 1793, in which Parliament disclaimed designs of 
territorial aggrandisement, were literally true. Our Government 
has often, perhaps too often, disavowed the acquisitions of its 
sons. Its Empire has grown out of the adventurous spirit of its 
children—here a trading company, there a religious communion, 
in one place a planter, in another an explorer, and slowly, reluc- 
tantly, with great searchings of heart, the Mother Country has 
accepted the responsibilities thus thrust upon her. She shall not 
pass away. 

J. H. Morean. 
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LAISSER-FAITRE OR PROTECTION? 


4A STUDY IN HALF-TRUTHS 


Now that Party strife has ceased, killed by real warfare, it is 
fortunately possible to discuss the subject of Protection simply 
as a problem in economics, and not as a Party matter. The 
present occasion for ‘reconsidering creeds and philosophies’ is 
peculiarly opportune, for three reasons: we can do so without 
being accused of Party bias; the enormous expense of the War 
will almost inevitably necessitate a tariff for purposes of addi- 
tional revenue ; and, in any case, a kind of Protection is already 
forced upon us, owing to the stoppage of a large body of imports 
previously derived from Germany, and the diminution of other 
imports from countries now at war or affected by it. Free 
Traders, no less than Protectionists, recognise the desirability 
of ‘capturing German trade,’ and the home manufacture of 
goods previously imported no longer shocks Free Trade suscepti- 
bilities. The economic aspects of this are well worth studying. 
We are not for ever to be debarred from discussing a scientific sub- 
ject because it once formed the field of political controversy, and 
proved unpopular for Conservative vote-catching. 

I may say that I have been a close student of this subject 
ever since Mr. Chamberlain reintroduced it in 1903. On the . 
whole, nothing has struck me more forcibly with regard to it 
than the truth of a certain epigram in a volume by Professor 
Chapman. ‘Theories,’ he says, ‘ tend to crystallise into formulae 
expressing half-truths.’ Most true is this of the whole Tariff 
discussion of recent years, which has been buried under a mass 
of such formulae, with the greatest possible confusion of thought 
in consequence. To clear up this confusion now, it is necessary 
to go back to beginnings, and analyse the original theories 
which have since crystallised into such confused shapes. We 
must open our eyes and take a fresh look at things, and we shall 
find that they assume an astonishingly new aspect. For 
example, supposing we had never heard of a Tariff question, of 
Free Trade and Protection, would it strike us, on the face of it, 
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that it was a desirable thing in itself to send millions upon 
millions of valuable goods out of the country when millions of 
people in the country would be only too thankful to receive them? 
And yet our export trade, the sending away of those goods, has 
appeared to the majority of Tariff Reformers as the most desir- 
able thing to aim at. It will be within the recollection of all 
who followed the Tariff controversy that the words ‘ export’ and 
‘import’ were harder worked than any others. The discussion 
centred on them. To find out why this was so, we must go 
back. 

Protection as an economic theory suffers from having made a 
false start. The earlier Protectionism, indeed, was based on 
the very natural and deeply rooted human instinct that it is more 
patriotic to use goods made at home by our people than those 
made abroad by foreign people. But the first attempts to give 
a scientific basis to this belief resulted in the theory known as 
‘Mercantilism,’ and it is this theory which, notwithstanding its 
complete refutation by Adam Smith, has bred such lamentable 
confusion of thought ever since. The essence of the theory was 
that the wealth of nations consisted in gold. That country was 
richest which could accumulate most gold in it. It was further 
argued that international payments were very largely made in 
gold. The conclusion derived from such a theory is obvious. 
Export all you can, in order to bring as much gold into the 
country as possible; import as little as you can, to avoid having 
to send gold out. Aim in particular at a ‘favourable balance of 
trade,’ a phrase which has amazingly survived, in order to obtain 
@ perpetual influx of gold, a perpetual balance on the right side, 
so to speak. That was the Mercantilist theory in a nutshell, and 
though the theory itself is almost forgotten—in fact, has never 
even been heard of by many of the contestants of to-day— 
though it was exploded over a hundred years ago, and has been 
further shattered by almost every economist of note ever since, 
nevertheless, its fragments still survive. They. survive in our 
exaggerated respect for ‘exports’ in particular and foreign trade 
in general. The phrase ‘excess of imports,’ constantly used of 
late years, is only another rendering of the older but still used 
‘unfavourable balance of trade,’ and is directly attributable to 
Mercantilism. Even more direct was Mr. Seddon’s famous 
statement that England was sending 160 millions of golden 
sovereigns abroad every year in payment for her ‘excess of im- 
ports,’ which appeared to Mr. Seddon and some of his hearers 
as a very dreadful thing. In point of fact, a glance at a Blue 
Book was sufficient to refute that statement, and to show that, 
on balance, we usually import more gold than we export, which 


is not surprising; since England is collectively probably the 
222 
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largest owner of gold mines in the world, through the capital 
she has invested in them in all parts of the world. 

Everyone will remember, too, the laborious efforts of amateur 
Free Trade statisticians to show how we ‘paid for’ our great 
import trade: so much by exported commodities, so much by 
shipping, so much by the interest due to us on capital invested 
abroad, etc., etc.—anything, in fact, but by gold. I am not 
sure, indeed, that some of these gentry did not end by convincing 
themselves that we really ‘paid for’ more than we got: a sur- 
prising conclusion, which, nevertheless, owing to the topsy- 
turveydom of ideas on the subject, appeared to give them satis- 
faction ; just as the apparently gratuitous receipt of some millions’ 
worth of commodities for nothing struck terror into the hearts 
of the stoutest Tariff Reformers, and appeared to them as the 
direst calamity. As a Protectionist, I freely admit that one side 
was every bit as bad as the other. It is a real tragi-comedy that 
all this pother, this weary game of ‘ cross questions and crooked 
answers,’ was about a theory abandoned by every responsible 
person with the most rudimentary knowledge of economics at 
least a hundred years ago. 

Admitting, then, as every one must, the fallacy of the Mer- 
cantilist theory, how is it that Protectionism survives? It 
survives because its economic soundness never really depended 
on Mercantilism at all. The latter was merely a misdirected 
attempt to provide the necessary scientific basis. The old 
instinct that it is nationally right to use goods made at home, if 
possible, in preference to foreign goods, has a perfectly sound 
economic justification, notwithstanding the false start of Mercan- 
tilism. This we shall see later. 

Before we come to Adam Smith’s very complete refutation 
of the Mercantilist theory it is necessary to examine in greater 
detail two ‘formulae expressing half-truths’ which are derived 
from Mercantilism, and in particular have given rise to great 
confusion of thought. The first is the well-known phrase 
‘Exports pay for Imports.’ The complete and original meaning 
intended to be conveyed by this phrase was ‘ Exports—i.e. goods 
and services—and not gold, pay for Imports.’ This was a true 
and sufficient answer to the Mercantilist contention that imports 
drained gold out of the country in payment. But of late years 
its meaning has become curiously perverted. It has constantly 
been used to mean something to this effect : that as British goods 
and British services do the paying, all is well ; with the corollary 
that if goods previously imported were made at home instead, we 
should stop having to pay for them, to the detriment of those 
formerly making the goods which did the paying. This, of 
course, is ludicrously wrong; a good example of the danger of 
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half-truths. The whole truth is that goods and services ‘ pay 
for’ or exchange for, via money or its equivalent, other goods 
and services the world over, whether we send our goods across a 
frontier and call them ‘exports’ or not. Thus, on the assump- 
tion that certain goods were made at home instead of being im- 
ported, the same amount of other goods or services would still 
be required to pay for them. The metaphor of ‘ paying’ itself 
gives rise to confusion of thought. It is just as true to say that 
imports pay for exports as vice versa. So in this case to say 
that certain goods would still be ‘required to pay for’ other goods, 
previously imported but now made at home, gives a rather false 
impression : it suggests some sort of compulsory, and perhaps 
reluctant, payment. This, of course, is not the case. The addi- 
tional goods now made at home crzate an additional purchasing 
power, which, as people are commonly willing to sell what they 
make for sale, is naturally exerted. 

The frequent assumption, therefore, that the home manufac- 
ture of some commodity previously imported compels a corre- 
sponding decrease in production in some other direction, on the 
grounds that an ‘import’ no longer has to be ‘paid for,’ is 
simply childish. The only difference is in the people ‘ paid.’ 
Nor does it even imply a cessation of a corresponding volume of 
exported goods. Why in the world should it? Is some Customs’ 
official to come round and say ‘ England has ceased to import 
German pianos ; you must therefore cancel your sales of Sheffield 
cutlery for export, and export no more!’ The notion is absurd. 
The only ‘ export ’ which necessarily ceases or does not take place 
is the very intangible one of the ‘service’ rendered to ‘ abroad’ 
by the investment of a certain amount of capital abroad, which 
is diverted instead to a home industry. Far from being reduced, 
there is every reason to expect an increase of our exported goods, 
for why should not the newly established industry itself develop 
an export trade? The thing has been done again and again in 
Protected countries. 

In short, as a rather epigrammatic way of saying that trade 
is essentially barter, this famous phrase may have, or once have 
had, some value. As used of late years, however, it has merely 
served to introduce a mass of transparent absurdities. 

The second ‘formula’ which I wish to discuss is really a sort 
of offspring of the first. It is this: ‘ Capital goes abroad in the 
form of exported commodities." What this was originally 
intended to mean was ‘ not in the form of gold,’ a sound enough 
answer to the Mercantilist ideas on the subject. But this formula 
also has been strangely distorted of late years and made to mean 
something quite different, something to this effect : Capital goes 
abroad in the form of exported commodities, which are made 
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by British labour. What a fine thing it is, therefore, that 
capital should go abroad! ~- Obviously, the more we send the 
better, for thus the more British labour will be employed. That 
is the half-truth. The whole truth is that capital goes to all 
industries, whether at home or abroad, in the form of com- 
modities, since no one builds their factories, etc., out of gold. 
But again, the difference is, Who gets those commodities, that 
capital on which the employment of labour depends? Are 
industries and labour in this country to be maintained by those 
commodities, or industries and labour abroad? In many cases, of 
course, the latter is highly desirable and thoroughly sound 
policy—e.g. the development of many Colonial industries. What 
I object to, however, is the totally false assumption that, because 
home labour makes the exported commodities which represent 
foreign investments, foreign investments are therefore the only 
ones of vital interest to home labour; whereas, in actual fact, 
as regards this side of the matter (the manufacture of those 
commodities) British labour is equally interested in either case ; 
while, other things being equal, the home investment is neces- 
sarily and cbviously of greater benefit to labour in this country, 
since it is in this country that the labour is employed by it. 
There is one other aspect of this matter which ought to be 
dealt with. The investment of capital abroad was discussed at 
some length by Mr. Chiozza Money (Elements of the Fiscal 
Problem). As his treatment of the subject is typical of much 
modern Free Trade writing, I will here criticise it. I may say 
that the very simple point that anyone should doubt the desira- 
bility of a foreign investment because it is a foreign investment, 
and not a home investment, seems hardly to have occurred to 
Mr. Money. He is almost solely concerned with showing that 
the imports received as interest ‘do not deprive anyone here of 
labour.’ ‘ They are, on the contrary,’ says Mr. Money, ‘ part of 
the very fund of real wages that is distributed year by year.’ 
They are ‘an addition to the wealth of the country.’ As the 
example chosen by Mr. Money is tea, we can well believe that 
its importation does not deprive tea-growers in England of 
employment. As to competitive imports, however, that is 
another matter, and I fail to see why the importation of, say, 
wheat grown by British capital should produce any different effect 
on home wheat-growing than that grown by American capital. 
Mr. Money is totally at variance with Adam Smith on this point, 
for the latter readily agreed that free importation of a com- 
modity probably would cause unemployment in the home industry 
concerned. This, however, is not the real gist of the matter. 
The effect of imports is presumably the same whosever capital 
produces them; the real point is once more the inevitable half- 
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truth that it is interest from foreign investments only which is 
‘part of the very fund of real wages,’ ‘ an addition to the wealth 
of the country,’ and soon. No mention is made of the fact that 
interest on home investments is exactly the same, while the 
capital, being at home, supports home labour. Is a pair of boots 
made at Leicester by British capital any less ‘an addition to the 
wealth of the country’ than a similar pair made by British 
capital in France, and received as an ‘import’? Of course not! 
Then why disguise the fact? I do not suppose Mr. Money is 
purposely misleading, but tell the working-man that interest on 
foreign investments is such a splendid thing, while omitting to 
state that, however splendid, interest on home investments is 
just the same, and you naturally lead him to think that foreign 
investments are the only things that matter, which is misleading 
to a degree. He has been told again and again that ‘ capital 
goes abroad in the form of commodities ’—which he helps to 
make ; he is told that the interest received from this exported 
capital is ‘part of the very fund of real wages,’ ‘an addition to 
the wealth of the country,’ and all the rest of it. Is it any 
wonder that he views foreign investments with more than com- 
placency? And yet every word is equally true of home invest- 
ments, with, in their case, the immensely important distinction 
that the capital itself, which is what really does employ labour, 
is at home and employing home labour. There was never a more 
monstrous ‘lie that is half a truth’ than this; albeit uttered 
probably in good faith by people who have been content to accept 
‘formulae expressing half-truths,’ without going to the root of 
the matter and discovering the whole truth. It is not too much 
to say that the labouring classes in general have been absolutely 
fooled in this matter of ‘capital invested abroad’ by pseudo- 
scientific propaganda; whereas the truth, unconfused by false 
science, is so straightforward and obvious that anyone ought to 
be able to see it. 

We now come to Adam Smith’s refutation of the Mercantilist 
heresy, and we shall find it simple and obvious enough. 

His refutation lies in demonstrating that real wealth does not 
consist in money, of which gold is, so to speak, the architype, 
but in the things which money will buy. Gold, after all, is only 
a metal, which by convention we agree to accept as a medium 
of exchange. But we cannot eat it, or drink it, as Midas dis- 
covered. We cannot make machines, or factories, or clothes out 
of it; it will not minister to us as a doctor or lawyer or banker. 
It has its commercial uses, simply as a metal, just as other metals 
have; but to mistake gold, in the money sense, for real wealth 
is to mistake the means for the end. Wealth itself consists in 
commodities and services. Thus the doctor exchanges, via 
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money or credit, his services for bread and meat and housing. 
As between nations, this non-material form of wealth, which we 
call generically ‘ services,’ assumes very great importance, as, for 
instance, the services to other countries of our shipping industry, 
banking and financial services, and so on. 

All this becomes so obvious when once pointed out that I 
need not elaborate it further. Kut meanwhile, what becomes of 
Mercantilism? Mistaking the means for the end, the Mercan- 
tilists encouraged exports in every way they could, by bounties on 
exports and so on, in order to bring what they considered wealth 
—i.e. gold—into the country. But, all unconsciously, it was 
the real wealth they were urging to leave the country. They 
discouraged imports, believing these would drain wealth—gold— 
out of the country in payment. But, again, it was the real 
wealth they were preventing from coming in. No refutation 
could be more complete.’ 

But Adam Smith found himself, as all Free Traders must, 
faced with another and more basic difficulty. Granted that his 
definition of wealth was right, and that of the Mercantilists 
wrong, did it follow that this country would be more wealthy, 
the distribution of wealth more even, and the amount of labour 
employed greater, by importing than by home manufacture? 
It was easy to see that the importation of cheaper foreign goods 
would injure the home industry concerned, and therefore render 
it and those in it relatively less wealthy, thus reducing the amount 
of employment in it. But would the ultimate total wealth in 
the country, the aggregate volume of employment in the country, 
be adversely affected? Would there be more employment under 
Free Trade than under Protection, or less? 

Adam Smith endeavoured to show that, far from being 
decreased, the amount of employment in the country would be 
increased ; and, in order to do this, evolved what I have called, 
for want of a neater description, ‘The capital-tight frontier 
theory.’ The industry of a country, he says, with perfect truth, 
is limited by and dependent on the amount of capital employed in 
it. Stripped of all technical jargon, this means that if my works 
or business, and everybody else’s in the country, are run fully 
efficiently, I shall not economically be able to employ more 
labour without increasing my capital—i.e. my plant generally, or 
some part of it. Just as ‘ wealth’ does not n ean money, but the 
things, material or not, which money will buy ; so ‘ capital’ does 
not mean an abstract conception of so many thousand pounds 
invested, which yield me an annual income, but real wealth used 


1 I am fully aware of the economic importance of gold as the basis of 
credit, especially in time of war; but it is impossible adequately to discuss 
banking and exchange matters within the scope of this article. 
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productively—i.e. to produce further wealth; e.g. a machine, a 
factory, or a farm. Trace capital to its ultimate point, and you 
will find it always and necessarily exists in some such concrete 
form. Even the capital of a doctor is analogous, and consists 
in his accumulated skill and knowledge. Keeping this conception 
of capital in mind, it is clear enough that we cannot employ the 
staffs of, say, two breweries, if there is only one in existence ; or, 
as Adam Smith says, ‘ Industry is limited by capital.’ 

In order to show, therefore, while perforce admitting that 
foreign competition injured the home industry, that nevertheless 
the sum total of employment in the country would not be reduced, 
it was necessary for him to show, if possible, that the sum total 
of capital in the country would not be reduced. Consequently, 
he evolved his ‘capital-tight frontier’ theory, already referred 
to. This theory, or statement, practically was to the effect that 
the frontier of a country forms an impermeable barrier to the 
egress (or ingress) of capital. ‘Why this, the most basic and most 
flagrant fallacy of ‘national’ Free Trade, has never yet been 
properly exposed, I do not profess to know. It was certainly 
not exposed by List, generally hailed as the apostle of scientific 
Protection, whose argument is little more than an elaboration 
of ‘the infant industries’ idea, conceded long ago even by 
orthodox Free Traders, headed by J. 8. Mill. It has been touched 
on by such writers and economists as Professors Ashley and 
Nicholson, but they have certainly not driven home the fact that 
the Free Trade theory stands or falls by it; and as it is to-day 
patently wrong, Free Trade must fall. 


Every individual [writes Adam Smith] endeavours to employ his capital 
as near home as he can, and consequently, as much as he can, in support 
of domestic industry. 


From thence onwards, as anyone may see for himself who 
takes the trouble to read The Wealth of Nations, he assumes, 
not only that every individual ‘ endeavours’ to do this, but does 
do this, until we reach his final conclusion : 


Though a great number of people should, by thus restoring the freedom 
of trade, be thrown out of their ordinary employment. . . it would by 
. no means follow that they would thereby be deprived of employment... . 
The stock (capital) which employed them in a particular manufacture 
before will still remain in the country to employ an equal number of people 
in some other way. The capital of the country remaining the same, the 
demand for labour will be the same. 


Observe the ‘ capital-tight frontier’! But it needs little power 
of deduction to see that if the capital does not remain in the 
country the demand for labour will not be the same, on Adam 
Smith’s own showing. 
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A word of explanation is here necessary. The capital we are 
concerned with in all these cases is not. present capital, to any 
extent, but future capital. Obviously, the capital represented by 
the buildings, etc., of an industry or business must ‘ remain in 
the country’; equally obviously, if, ex hypothest, that business 
is ruined, or even maimed or checked by foreign competition, 
this particular capital does not and cannot employ the same 
amount of labour as before. The capital of the country in respect 
to that business does not remain the same. It is depreciated ; 
it may be reduced to mere old bricks and scrap iron and disused 
machinery. But considering capital as a whole, generically, we 
see that it is a sort of Phoenix, which is re-born from its own 
ashes. It is naturally regenerative. Every year so much is 
saved and added to the capital of a country, partly to repair the 
inevitable wastage and depreciation of old capital, partly as new 
capital to extend existing businesses or to start new ones. 

It is of capital in this future or potential sense that Adam 
Smith is really thinking, though his language is not very plain : 
an error repaired by Mill; and it is in this sense we must consider 
it. Adam Smith’s real argument is that, as none of this future 
capital will leave the country, but ‘ will remain to employ an 
equal number of people in some other way,’ the sum total of 
labour ultimately will not be diminished, but rather increased ; 
as I shall show in the next paragraph. 

The central conception of the Free Trade theory was that 
of ‘ Natural advantages.’ Smith argued that if a foreign country 
could supply us with a commodity cheaper than we could make 
it, this proved that that country had a natural advantage over us 
for the manufacture of that article ; and even if the advantage was 
only acquired, it would in either case still be better economy for 
us to give up the former manufacture to that other country which 
had the advantage, and to devote ourselves to some other industry 
in which the advantage lay with us. Thus both countries, and, 
with universal Free Trade, all countries, would obtain the maxi- 
mum result at the minimum of effort. Meanwhile, as regards any 
given country ; ours for example : 


The general industry of the society, being always in proportion to the 


capital which employs it, will not thereby be diminished, but only left to © 


find out the way in which it can be employed with the greatest advantage. 


The capital ‘ will still remain in the country to employ an equal 
number of people in some other way ’—and presumably, since 
‘the other way’ is supposed to be more advantageous, an even 
greater number of people will be employed. 

The theory is beantiful in its simplicity, and works out 
like a sum in simple addition. Unfortunately, it all turns, #/ 
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we are to regard the existence of nationality, on the afore- 
mentioned ‘ capital-tight frontier.’ It scarcely needs pointing out 
that if the (future) capital does not remain in the country the 
demand for labour in the country will not be the same. The 
same amount, or more, of labour will be employed, truly enough ; 
but it will not be labour in this country. It will be labour where- 
ever the capital goes to. This is the fatal flaw in the ‘ national ’ 
Free Trade theory, a flaw that absolutely shatters it. When we 
consider that to-day we have about one fifth of our whole capital 
invested abroad, the folly of relying on a system based on the 
supposition that capital will not go abroad at all is patent. 

The real truth is that real Free Trade is incompatible with 
and definitely antagonistic to nationality, that preference for 
living in a certain part of the world rather than in another part, 
because it happens to be ‘my country.’ Even apart from senti- 
ment, such factors as language and climate render Free Trade 
an impossible ideal. Be it clearly understood that, uninfluenced, 
capital will go anywhere, and where it goes labour must follow, 
or remain behind without that capital to employ it. It ought 
always to be borne in mind, too, that Adam Smith imbibed many 
of his ideas from cosmopolitan philosophers, Quesnay in parti- 
cular ; and the latter said that, for the proper conception of Free 
Trade, it was necessary to imagine the world as one vast com- 
mercial republic. Adam Smith, however, was at any rate a 
patriot, and by means of his ‘ capital-tight frontier’ theory he 
endeavoured, as it were, to make of our country a microcosm of 
the globe. He wanted to show that Free Trade was right, and 
he wanted to adapt it to the idea of nationality. It doubtless 
appealed to him strongly, because of his passion for individual 
liberty, non-interference by the State, Laisser faire. Free Trade 
represented all these to him, and he made a gallant but mistaken 
attempt to reconcile it with nationality, which he also loved. 
Substitute the word ‘world’ for ‘ country’ in all his argument, 
and all he says is true. For there is only one ‘ capital-tight 
frontier ’—that of the globe, and as Mr. Balfour said in his fine 
speech at Bingley Hall, ‘ We have to-day mobile capital, inter- 
national capital.’ Had Adam Smith written: ‘ Though a great 
number of people should, by thus restoring the freedom of 
trade, be thrown out of their ordinary employment, it would by 
no means follow that they would thereby be deprived of em- 
ployment. . . . The stock which employed them in a particular 
manufacture before will still remain in the world to employ an 
equal number of people in some other way. The capital of the 
world remaining the same, the demand for labour will likewise 
be the same, though it may be exerted in different places (any- 
where in the world), and for different occupations,’ he would have 
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written the truth, and we should not to-day be a Free Trade 
country. 

In order to grasp the Free Trade argument in its complete- 
ness, it is necessary to examine also the converse case; not 
that of an industry more or less ruined by Free Trade, but of 
one established, or kept established, by Protection. J. 8. Mill, 
who so thoroughly assumed the Free Trade mantle of Adam 
Smith, affords us the best example of the orthodox treatment 
of such a case, and incidentally reveals how rooted had become 
the ‘ capital-tight frontier’ fiction by this time, notwithstanding 
that, apart from Free Trade dogmas, he was perfectly familiar 
with foreign investment on a large scale. 

He commences by restating Adam Smith’s dictum that the 
amount of industry in a country depends on the amount of capital 
in it. He continues: 

Yet in disregard of a fact so evident, it long continued to be believed 
that laws and Governments, without creating capital, could create industry. 
A Government would,. by prohibitory laws, put a stop to the importation 
of some commodity ; and when by this it had caused the commodity to be 
produced at home [good evidence, by the way, of the efficacy of Protec- 
tion !] it would plume itself upon having enriched the country with a 
new branch of industry, and parade in statistical tables the amount of 
produce yielded and labour employed. Had legislators been aware that 
industry is limited by capital, they would have seen that, the aggregate 
capital of th® country not having been increased, any portion of it which 
they, by their laws, had caused to be embarked in the newly acquired 
branch of industry must have been withdrawn or withheld from some 
other in which it gave, or would have given, employment to probably about 
the same quantity of labour. 

Observe how absolutely the possibility of the requisite capital 
being ‘ withdrawn or withheld ’ from any foreign ‘ source or desti- 
nation ’ is excluded! The ‘capital-tight frontier’ with a venge- 
ance! From what British industry, I wonder, came the capital 
for, say, the German-owned Sanatogen works in Cornwall? Why 
should not the capital be ‘ withdrawn or withheld ’ from that vast 
sum of hundreds of millions which annually we invest abroad? 
Why? Because Adam Smith said that people did not invest abroad, 
and we have been content to believe it ever since with the facts 
staring us in the face! When Adam Smith wrote, his statement 
‘was more or less true, and there is an illuminative footnote in Mill 
to the effect that ‘ Foreign investments have ceased to inspire the 
terror that belongs to the unknown.’ That was written in 1865, 
and how much of that ‘terror’ survives to-day? Yet Free 
Trade as a national system really depends on it, on a factor which 
everyone knows has utterly ceased to exist. It was that ‘ terror’ 
which enabled Adam Smith to say, with truth in his day, that 
‘ every individual endeavours to employ his capital as near home 
as he can.’ It was a form of natural Protection on which Adam 
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Smith counted, and for a long time it operated. It did, when 
Adam Smith wrote, constitute a comparatively ‘ capital-tight 
frontier.’ That it does so no longer, and has long ceased to do so, 
hardly needs demonstration. 

There are two further comments to be made on the above ex- 
tract from Mill, which is the Free Trade case against Protection. 
Firstly, the obvious one, that if the capital in question were 
‘withdrawn or withheld’ (usually the latter) from a foreign 
source or destination, additional labour would be employed, on 
Mill’s own showing ; and, secondly, as with my quotation from 
Adam Smith, that Mill’s argument is sound enough if we regard 
the entire world as ‘one commercial republic,’ and do not care 
whether labour is employed in this country rather than in some 
other. Of course, regarding the world as one commercial unit, 
as the founders of Free Trade before Adam Smith intended 
it should be regarded, it is manifestly true that the capital drawn 
to one industry by Protection must have been ‘ withdrawn or 
withheld’ from another somewhere else in the world, and in such 
@ case no one would care. Having no national considerations to 
worry about, the only point of importance is that the sum total of 
employment’ in the world is not adversely affected. As, however, 
the world happens to be composed of different nationalities, 
it makes all the difference to us in England, for example, 
that capital should be withheld, say, from Germany, and 
employed in England ; and this, on Mill’s own showing, Protec- 
tion can accomplish. It can enable a Government to ‘ plume 
itself upon having enriched the country with a new branch of in- 
dustry, and parade in statistical tables the amount of produce 
yielded and labour employed.’ Protection is above all a national 
idea. The cry ‘ Support home industries’ is not economically 
wrong, as it would be if Free Trade were right. We have not 
merely a sentimental but an economic justification for doing so. 

This strange obsession, in defiance of the most notorious 
facts, of ‘ the capital-tight frontier,’ has led all the Free Trade 
economists, from Adam Smith to Professor Marshall, to dis- 
regard a most important distinction. In all their writings they 
always refer to the capital of a country as synonymous with the 
capital in a country; with the deduction that the capital of a 
country—i.e. owned collectively by the inhabitants—is necessarily 
a criterion of the amount of employment in it. This, however, 
is by no means the case. We get the apparent paradox that, 
as regards employment, it may be better for a nation to be less 
wealthy, in order that a wider distribution of wealth may be 
achieved. 

To illustrate this, suppose an island, inhabited by a few rich 
men, with their families and servants, and let us suppose they 
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actually import everything they require for their daily consump- 
tion. What they consume, as Mill says, supports no one but 
themselves ; though in real life this is obscured by the fact that 
the goods received as interest on foreign-invested capital are 
not, as a rule, those actually consumed by their owners, but are 
exchanged for an equivalent value of other goods (and services) 
which the owners do consume. To return to our island: 
its imports will be large; its visible exports probably nil, and 
the employment in it trifling, consisting merely of a few 
domestics, gardeners, and so on. But outside that island, 
wherever the capital of its rich inhabitants may be, hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps, of men and women will be employed by that 
capital. In such a case, we see plainly that the mere wealth 
of the inhabitants is no test of the amount of labour employed 
in the island. 

Now, let us suppose that some superior power decrees that 
some article shall no longer be imported into the island—say, 
wine. We will further suppose that the soil and climate of 
the island are not unsuited to viticulture, though, as a con- 
cession to Free Trade convictions, less so than somewhere else. 
The inhabitants, still desiring wine, decide to start a native 
industry, and some of their capital is ‘withdrawn or withheld’ 
from outside and devoted to this purpose. For this, labour is 
required, and we will imagine that the island contains a certain 
number of aborigines who can be utilised for vine-growing and 
the manufacture of wine. In short, the industry is started, and 
employment given to labour otherwise ‘unemployed,’ merely 
eking out a hand-to-mouth existence. 

Now, because this home-made wine costs more than the im- 
ported, the aggregate wealth of the community is, pro rata, 
reduced. Yet some hundreds of people are employed who other- 
wise would not have been employed. In other words, more 
employment is given in our island, even though it is collectively 
less wealthy, because the prohibition or checking of a certain 
import has induced the capital-owning class to employ a part 
of their capital in it instead of outside it, thus forcing them to 
share their wealth among the inhabitants instead of among those 
of another country. 

The considerations of vote-catching have hitherto prevented 
frankness on this point. No Conservative dared admit that goods 
made at home might, even at first, cost more. My object here 
is not merely to admit the possibility, but to condone and even 
extol it. If they do cost more, it is only the price paid by the 
nation for the extra employment given in the country, and 
probably a very trifling price for a very great gain. An extra 
penny a pound for sugar, say, would not grievously afflict 
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many people; but it might be just enough to launch the beet- 
sugar industry in this country, to rehabilitate agriculture in many 
districts, to start sugar refineries, to encourage the manufacture 
of sugar machinery, and to employ thousands. It is worth it. 
Of course, just as taxation is unremunerative beyond a certain 
point, so beyond a point it would not pay to insist on the home 
manufacture of certain articles, such as the instance taken by 
Adam Smith, of growing grapes for wine under glass in Scotland. 
With taxation, we find that up to a point the duty—e.g. on 
imported tobacco—may be increased and yield an increasing 
revenue. Beyond that point the rise in price diminishes the con- 
sumption of tobacco to such an extent that even the higher duty 
yields a lower gross revenue. So with protective duties. Up 
to a point, even if the home-made goods cost more, the extra 
price paid for them by the other inhabitants does not reduce 
employment in those industries using them enough to counter- 
balance the gain in employment in the new industry. For 
instance, owing to the rise in price of some such article, a certain 
industry is hampered, and reduces its staff, actually or potentially, 
by 100 men. But the industry making the protected goods may 
be employing 1000 men who, but for Protection, wouid not 
have been employed. On the other hand, the rise in price may 
be so great as seriously to cripple the original industry, so that 
it has to discharge more labour actually than the new industry 
can employ. Nevertheless, up to a point, a rise in price is 
nothing to be afraid of, but rather welcomed. Students of Pro- 
fessor Marshall’s ‘ Marginal’ methods of argument may find a 
good application for them here.? 

By way of finaliy illustrating the inherent simplicity of this 
long-debated matter, once the Mercantilist mists are blown away, 
let me reduce the rival cases to their very simplest terms, and 
present them in the form of a sum in simple arithmetic. 

Let us suppose that in England there are just two industries ; 
say, a carpenter’s and a blacksmith’s. The carpenter’s wife, 
we will suppose, wants a blouse of French silk. The carpenter, 
therefore, ‘exports’ a table to France, which we will value at 
5 units, and ‘ imports’ 5 units value of silk. England’s position 
is that she has simply ‘swapped’ the one for the other, and 
the addition to her wealth is just 5 units value of silk. 

The Government now decides to make silk in England. Its 
importation is forbidden, and an English silk industry is started. 


? The argument that unless Protection does bring higher prices, it can be 
of no use, is quite unsound. What industries ask for first is not higher prices, 
but. more customers. Given these, they can generally Jower prices. Now, 
‘more customers’ is just what Protection gives, by diverting potential home 
customers from the foreign to the home industries. 
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The carpenter’s wife insists on another blouse; but now it has 
to be English silk. Again the carpenter parts with a table, but 
this time it goes to the English silk industry, instead of to the 
French one. England’s position now is that she has both silk and 
table, which latter she would have lost had the silk been im- 
ported. In other words, England has gained 10 units of value 
instead of 5. Now, what is the orthodox and only Free Trade 
answer to the apparently obvious moral of this? Simply our old 
friend ‘ the capital-tight frontier’; for there ts no other. It has 
to be assumed that all the available capital of the country is 
already locked up and fully employed in the country. On our 
assumption, for the sake of simplicity, that there are only two 
industries—a carpenter’s and a blacksmith’s—and no more capital 
available, clearly, if it is wished to establish a new industry, 
this can only be done by ‘withdrawing or withholding,’ as Mill 
puts it, capital from one of these two; in this case, the black- 
smith’s. Consequently, by establishing a silk industry, we 
merely ‘rob Peter to pay Paul.” By what the country gains in 
silk it loses in horseshoes. Including the blacksmith’s produc- 
tion in our account, the national gain in either case would be 


as follows: 
Under Free Trade. 


5 units of French silk (but loss of a table) 
5 units of horseshoes 


Total 10 units. 


Under Protection (the Free Trade view of it, that is). 


5 units of English silk (but no horseshoes) 
5 units of table 


Total 10 units. 


Even this does not do the Free Trade case, such as it is, 
full justice ; for we have to assume that, owing to ‘natural’ or 
other advantages, silk can be manufactured more economically, 
more cheaply, in France than in England: that therefore the 
capital withdrawn or withheld from the blacksmith’s industry 
produces a smaller return in English silk than it would have 
done in horseshoes. Thus the sum would stand : 


Under Protection (the Free Trade view). 


4 (say) units of English silk (in place of 5 units of horseshoes) 
5 units of table. 


Total 9 units. 


i.e. actually a comparative loss of 1 unit to the country, and 
all that that involves in the way of employment, etc., as com- 
pared to the state of affairs under Free Trade. 
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This last is the absolute essence of the true Free Trade 
contention, and is easily answered. Let us grant, for the 
moment, that English silk, at first at any rate, cannot be pro- 
duced as cheaply as French silk; but assume also that it is not 
necessary to disestablish and disendow our blacksmith in order 
to start an English silk industry: that the capital is, in fact, 
‘ withdrawn or withheld’ from a foreign ‘ source or destination’ ; 
let us assume that the frontier is not ‘ capital-tight,’ and that 
this new capital is additional to that already in the country. 

How would the sum stand then? We should get: 


Under Protection. 
5 units of table 
5 units of horseshoes 
4 units of English silk 


Total 14 units, 


i.e. @ gain over the Free Trade position of at any rate 4 units; 
which, translated, means the addition of so much industry and 
employment as is required for the manufacture of goods at home 
which previously were imported. But even the above desirable 
result makes a concession: that English silk cannot be made 
as cheaply as French silk. That concession, however, as regards 
imported manufactures in general, I am by no means prepared 
to make. It is common knowledge that in the bulk of manu- 
facturing industries, as between the chief manufacturing 
countries of the world, there is no insuperable ‘ natural’ advan- 
tage. Adam Smith’s example of growing grapes under glass in 
Scotland is not analogous. Cheapness is, in most manufactures, 
simply a matter of a large enough production and a good enough 
organisation*: for example, the Ford Motor Company, of 
America. Its raw materials are probably no cheaper than ours ; 
the cost of its labour is certainly far higher. But it has an output 
of about 900 cars a day, and an organisation that is unequalled, 
and it can undersell any car of the same quality throughout the 
world. Thus, assuming that our requisite capital is additional to 
that already within the country, and not simply withheld from 
another home investment, there is no reason, in the great 
majority of cases, why we should not, by making the goods our- 
selves, realise the full 15 units of value; or even more, if it 
ultimately proves, as it may, that we can manufacture at a lower 
price than we previously paid for the imported commodity? 

And why should we not assume this? There is every reason, 
on the contrary, why we should. Indeed, it appears to me almost 
axiomatic that the capital required to establish or extend a pro- 
tected industry in this country would be withheld from a foreign 

* See note on page 711. 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 457 3A 
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and not from a home destination. For this reason: there are 
only two places where capital can be invested—at home or abroad ; 
inside the country or outside it. Now, things pursuing the 
normal course of events under Free Trade, as at present, a certain 
amount of capital is invested at home year by year, which 
bears a fairly fixed ratio to the amount of industry in the country. 
The rest perforce goes abroad; to how large an extent is not 
always realised. The last figures I have available (from The 
Economist) are for the year 1909, when for 18,000,000/. invested 
at home, 163,000,000/. went abroad, in the proportion of 
74,000,0U0I. to our Colonies, and 89,000,0001. to foreign countries. 
Now, supposing that the necessity or opportunity arises to manu- 
facture at home certain goods previously imported: such a 
necessity as is brought about by the checking of some import 
by means of Protection, or its stoppage, by reason of the present 
War. From what destination is the capital withheld? Surely 
from a foreign one. For an additional demand for capital is 
made. In the ordinary course of events, this country could 
only, and would only, absorb a certain amount of capital, and 
the rest would go abroad. But here is a fresh demand. The 
normal demands would be met as before, but the new one 
would be satisfied by capital which, for want of another outlet, 
would otherwise have had to go abroad from sheer force of 
circumstances, from sheer inability to find a sufficiently attrac- 
tive opening at home. That appears to me the obvious deduc- 
tion to draw. Even supposing, however, that some of the fresh 
capital required would, in any case, have found a home invest- 
ment ; and there is no very clear reason why, under Free Trade, 
the normal demand should be affected one way or the other; 
even supposing this, it is surely reasonable, with the vast annual 
amount of our foreign investments, and the equally vast possi- 
bilities of foreign-owned capital being attracted to this country, 
to suppose that some, a fairly large proportion, even if not all, 
of the fresh capital should be ‘ withdrawn or withheld’ from 
beyond that ‘ capital-tight frontier’ on which Adam Smith based 
his case. And, if it is, it does follow, pro rata, that, for every 
penny of it, more labour is employed than otherwise would have 
been. As Mill puts it, ‘Every increase of capital gives, or is 
capable of giving, additional employment to labour ; and this with- 
out assignable limit.’ Let us make a bid for this additional 
employment. Granted nationality on the one hand, and the 
international and cosmopolitan nature of capital on the other, 
there is no sound economic reason why we should not do so. 
Our doing so will not, as some ‘Tariff Reformers’ have appeared 
to believe, introduce either the millennium, or even, indefinitely, 
‘work for all,’ since population always tends to increase up to 
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the limits of what capital can support. It will, however, raise 
the level of employment higher than it would be under unaided 
Nature and Free Trade ; just as irrigation, while unable to produce 
an unlimited amount of crops, does bring, so to speak, abnormal 
fertility to otherwise barren acres. 

My last point is that of revenue, which is one we are likely 
to have to consider seriously, whatever our Free Trade convictions 
may be. It has been customary among Free Trade politicians 
to cry down the revenue-producing powers of a tariff, from 
obvious political motives. There is, for example, their famous 
dilemma, that Protection and a revenue from a tariff are irre- 
concilable one with another. This, of course, is not the case, 
since a wise Protectionist tariff does not aim at the total exclusion 
of foreign goods ; in order to preserve a certain amount of healthy 
competition. Thus the goods which are kept out afford Protec- 
tion, while those that come in afford revenue. As to whether 
‘the foreigner pays the duty,’ that deeply pondered-over but 
essentially trivial election cry, everyone knows that sometimes, 
by being able and content to accept lower profits, he does pay 
the duty, and sometimes he does not. It depends on the 
economic position of the article in question. These political 
catch-words, however, need not detain us. Nobody will deny 
that Protection affords protection, and I trust I have shown that, 
given nationality, this is economically justifiable; and, after all, 
the giving of Protection to home industries is the main object. 
But, as regards revenue from a tariff, which is a subsidiary, 
though highly important object, I cannot better describe the 
revenue-producing powers of a tariff than in the words of that 
eminent Free Trade economist, J. R. McCulloch, which should 
be a sufficient answer to those who deny the efficacy of a tariff 
to produce revenue on one or other of the above grounds, or 
because, as they say, the cost of collection would swallow up 
the greater part of the revenue. Writing of facts which had 
come under his own close observation, McCulloch says : 

The net Customs revenue derived from duties on imports amounted in 
1845 to no less than 21,706,197/., and notwithstanding the exorbitant duties 
on tea, tobacco, and a few other articles (which would be more productive 
if reduced by half), it would be easy to show that no equal amount of 
revenue was ever raised in any country or period of time with so little 
inconvenience, and that there are no grounds for believing it could be so 
advantageously collected in any other way. 


If we compare the volume of imports (roughly one sixth) in 
1845 with that of to-day, we shall better be able to appreciate 
the enormous revenue which this country might derive from a 
Protectionist tariff, apart altogether from the benefits conferred 
by Protection itself, which, by increasing the wealth in the 


country, would provide even further sources of revenue. 
3A2 
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Since the above was written, events have compelled our Free 
Trade Government to abandon in practice many positions which 
in theory they are still pledged to hold. They will probably be 
compelled to abandon others, even more vital to the Free Trade 
cause. For example, we have it on the authority of the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association, and of practically every authority con- 
cerned, that the enormously valuable aniline dye industry, 
hitherto chiefly a German property, cannot be started in this 
country on a sound financial basis without a Government guarantee 
of Protection of some sort after the War is over; the reason 
being that capitalists, whose co-operation is necessary, will not 
‘divert’ their capitals to a sufficiently large extent in this direc- 
tion without this guarantee. And no one can fairly blame them. 
Investing money from purely altruistic motives is apt to be an 
expensive hobby. 

The same state of affairs almost certainly exists with regard 
to the sugar-beet industry, a magnificent agricultural and in- 
dustrial opportunity of which we have not yet seen fit to avail 
ourselves ; thereby losing a whole year’s start, at any rate; since 
crops happen to grow at a certain period of the year. 

As regards the aniline dye industry, an alternative method 
of Protection has been proposed, and has found favour with such 
Free Traders as Lord Cromer (letter to The Times, January 23, 
1915)—namely, the system of subsidies, or bounties. Lord 
Cromer considers it the lesser evil. While agreeing that it would 
probably be less of a shock to Free Trade sensibilities, 1 per- 
sonally consider it a far more crude, and far less economic, 
method of applying Protection. It is a process of ‘ robbing Peter 
to pay Paul,’ pure and simple. This is not necessarily bad, 
assuming Paul to be a deserving case ; but it is not the best way 
of relieving Paul. However that may be, the fact remains that 
even such eminent Free Traders as Lord Cromer (and the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association probably includes a few also) are all 
agreed that to ‘ capture ’— and keep—this industry, some form of 
Protection is imperative. Whether the Government will promise 
it or not still remains to be seen. It seems a choice between doing 
so and failing to acquire the industry. The same, I think, is true 
of sugar beet, and probably of most of the other industries 
which we desire to capture and to keep; or even merely to keep, 
in some cases. 

Another noteworthy departure from the principles of Laisser- 
faire—which is the psychologic basis of Free Trade—is the control 
recently assumed by the Government over future issues of capital. 
Especially is it noteworthy in the distinction drawn between 
home (or British) and foreign investments. This action of the 
Government is about as clear a recognition as we are likely 
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to get from Free Traders that, in contradistinction to the views 
of Adam Smith, a Government can, with benefit to the nation, 
‘direct private people in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals,’ and that, in the opinion of our present Free 
Trade Government, this action is not ‘folly and presumption,’ 
as Adam Smith described it. 

Without attempting to catalogue the Government’s lapses 
from Free Trade economic grace, it is only right to put to our- 
selves this question. If, now that war has enlarged facts so 
that even the most purblind pedant amongst us has to see them, 
we find that every vital principle demanded by a certain theory 
has to be jettisoned in practice, and the principles of the opposite 
theory substituted, are we not justified in the deduction that the 
practice and the opposite theory are right, and the old theory 
wrong? It is vain for Free Traders to plead that these lapses 
are only emergencies of the War. War has altered the degree of 
these matters, but not their basic principles. An aniline dye 
industry will not cease to be a valuable national acquisition after 
the War is over; and it would have been valuable before the 
War. Doubtless it would be particularly valuable now, because 
our dyers are actually deprived of certain products which their 
industry requires. But the supplying of these products is, 
nationally, the least part of the matter. The really important 
thing is the extra employment opened up for capital, and there- 
fore for labour, in this country, both directly and indirectlv. 
Such a process is like a transfusion of life blood, which extends 
its vivifying effects throughout the whole corporate body. 


Douctas GRAHAM. 
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SEA FREIGHTS AND THE COST OF FOOD 


THE fluctuation in the rate of freights upon foodstuffs, general 
merchandise, and raw materials carried from oversea is always 
of first importance to the industrial population of Great Britain, 
but during the present critical period through which we are 
passing the interests of the whole population are more directly 
affected, and the matter is therefore one of national concern. 

A strong agitation has been raised in favour of Government 
intervention with the view to cheapen the cost of sea freight upon 
all cargoes carried in British vessels destined to the United King- 
dom. Meanwhile the recent important debates in the House of 
Commons, which brought forward many points of great interest, 
have done much to enlighten the general public upon this very 
difficult and complicated question, and the decision of the Govern- 
ment not to take any of those drastic measures that have been 
persistently urged has met with general approval. 

That there would be a general advance in the price of food- 
stuffs during the period of the War was natural and expected. We 
are at war with a first-class naval Power, but although there have 
been substantial increases in prices, the doleful predictions of 
those who upon every conceivable occasion urged that, should 
Great Britain be involved in hostilities with a great naval Power, 
bread would soar to famine prices, and our population be reduced 
to a state bordering upon starvation, have happily been falsified. 
Upon the outbreak of war, and as an immediate consequence, 
international commerce was greatly hampered, and, in fact, most 
seriously restricted by financial difficulties. These disturbances 
in the world’s commercial relations grievously affected the rami- 
fications of our great shipping industry. In the course of time, 
however, confidence was re-established and international financial 
operations again became possible. 

When the War broke out shipowners were among the first to 
feel the effects of the alarming situation with which we were 
confronted. Our merchant ships were scattered in all parts of 
the world ; enemy cruisers were to be met with on every sea, and 
the danger of capture and destruction was imminent and great, 
as was quickly proved by the number of British vessels that were 
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overtaken and sunk by the Emden and other German cruisers. 
Immediately preceding the declaration of war the freight markets 
were in a state of severe depression, and signs were not wanting 
that the shipping industry was on the eve of a long period of 
unremunerative employment. Added to the unprofitable freights 
a serious strike had broken out in the ranks of sea-going engineers, 
and many loaded ships were hung up for a considerable period 
in the home ports owing to the shipowners being unable to con- 
cede the demands of the Engineers’ Union for a higher scale of 
wage. Some of the first vessels offered to and accepted by the 
Admiralty for transporting coal, etc., to the British Fleets were 
actually on passage home from the Mediterranean in ballast, being 
unable to secure homeward freights from the Black Sea, etc., and 
in many cases these vessels were being brought home to lay up 
pending a revival of the freight markets. The opinion was 
general in shipping circles that the industry was in danger of 
suffering a like period of depression to that experienced after the 
Boer War—a depression that lasted from 1902 to 1910. During 
these years many of our steamship companies were in serious 
financial straits. So low were freights that no adequate return 
was available upon the large amount of capital invested in the 
industry, approximately 150,000,0001. being sunk in tramp steam- 
ships alone. Owners were not only unable to declare dividends 
but seldom were in a position to make any provision for the rapid 
depreciation of their ships. This depression came to an end in 
1910, and was followed by a general revival in freights, which 
enabled shipowners to augment their fleets by the purchase of 
new ships, and when the present War broke out the newly acquired 
tonnage was of incalculable value in providing the Admiralty 
with ships of recent construction, possessing the latest and most 
approved facilities for convenient and rapid loading and dis- 
charging, and in every way competent to perform the indispensable 
services of transports for the Royal Navy. 

Our shipowners have always prided themselves upon the fact 
that by their own unaided efforts they have built up our mer- 
cantile fleets. They have received little Government assistance ; 
on the contrary, the general complaint is that the industry has 
been considerably hampered by excessive legislation. It must be 
remembered, however, that shipping is one of the most dangerous 
of our national industries, and that shipping legislation has been 
mainly exercised with the view of minimising the risks and 
improving the conditions of labour of those employed in the 
industry. 

It may not be generally understood that as a rule each ship is 
a distinct limited liability company. A steamship manager who 
controls a large fleet of vessels is really running a number of 
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separate and distinct companies, for whose management he is 
responsible. Thus while the shareholders in one company may 
secure a good return upon the invested capital owing to successful 
voyages, other ships under the same management, owing to 
exigencies of freight markets, may be sailing at a loss. 

The attacks which have been made upon shipowners have 
naturally been deeply resented in shipping circles. To blame 
shipowners for forcing up freights is unreasonable and absurd. 
Freights are ruled by supply and demand. If the demand for 
ships from any part of the world is greater than the available 
free tonnage, then freights will advance until the supply is ad- 
justed to the demand. It may be that the Argentine is short of 
tonnage and is paying a higher proportion of freight than that 
ruling from India, Australia, Canada, etc., but the price of 
grain will be adjusted by imports from other parts of the world, 
and while some shipowners will benefit by the increased freight 
from the Argentine, others may be carrying cargoes home from 
other parts of the world without profit. 

Although some ships have greatly benefited by the present 
high freights, many are still locked up in the ports of the Baltic, 
Azof, and Black Seas, and must remain idle until the end of the 
War or until the fleets of the Allied Powers are able to relieve 
them. 

It should be clearly understood that the ships of our mer- 
cantile marine, with the exception of those engaged in some 
important general and regular lines, are free from any rings, con- 
ferences, combinations, etc., nor have any extraneous means 
been adopted to raise freights since the outbreak of war. The 
bulk of the cargoes from distant grain ports are carried by tramp 
steamers. These vessels are free to engage in employment from 
any part of the world, and each voyage is a separate venture, the 
success or failure of which depends entirely upon a variety of 
circumstances. A shipowner sends his ships where he expects the 
best combination of outward and homeward employment, and this 
is the secret of successful steamship management, but his calcu- 
lations are often upset by circumstances over which there is no 
control. 

The present high standard of freights cannot fail to return 
handsome profits to the shareholders who have capital invested 
in ships that are free to take full advantage of the present position, 
but the profits earned under the existing abnormal conditions are 
nothing: approaching what they would be were such freights 
obtainable under anything like normal conditions. The high 
level of freights now general is largely the result of a number of 
disabilities, many of which were quite unforeseen, and which have 
added enormously to the cost of navigation; in fact, the diffi- 
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culties which have confronted shipowners since the outbreak of 
war have been of a character little understood by those not closely 
in touch with the industry. 

In the early days of August last our ships were trading under 
policies of insurance covering them only against the ordinary 
perils of the sea. For many years shipowners have taken ener- 
getic steps to persuade the Government to adopt a scheme of 
State insurance against King’s enemy risks, and under such a 
scheme shipowners would have been contributors. Had this 
precautionary measure been adopted, the State would have held in 
reserve large accumulated funds to meet contingent losses. How- 
ever, the reasonable proposals of shipowners did not receive 
Government favour, and they worked out a scheme themselves 
through the medium of their Protecting and Indemnity Associa- 
tions for mutually sharing the losses not covered under the 
ordinary policies of insurance. Upon the outbreak of war it was 
fortunately discovered that the Imperial Defence Committee had 
foreseen the difficulties which would follow hostilities, and there 
was already in existence a scheme prepared by that Committee, 
under which the State agreed to combine with the shipowners 
and to share the risks provided for through the Protecting and 
Indemnity Associations. Under this scheme the State under- 
takes 80 per cent. of the risk in return for 80 per cent. of the 
premiums paid by shipowners to their Associations for this 
purpose, thus leaving 20 per cent. to be borne by the shipowners 
themselves. 

The Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association estimates that 
the total value of ships employed since the outbreak of war (ex- 
cluding those taken as Government transports, upon which the 
State assumes all risks) has been about 120,000,000I., and it is 
probable that the war insurance has cost shipowners at least 
3 per cent. on the ships valued at this figure. 

A heavy charge has therefore fallen unexpectedly upon the 
shipping community, which has materially added to the working 
costs. As an instance, in the case of one firm managing a fleet 
of eighteen large tramp steamers, already the sum of 14,0001. has 
been paid in premiums to cover King’s enemy risks since the 
outbreak of war. This is, of course, over and above the premiums 
payable to cover ordinary perils of the sea. 

The scarcity of crews to man the ships has also proved a 
problem of more than ordinary difficulty. The withdrawal of 
the men of the Royal Naval Reserve for service in the ships of 
the British Fleet, and also a proportion of the 30,000 alien sailors 
who found constant employment in our merchant ships, has not 
only caused a serious shortage but has also raised the standard 
rate of wages from 51. 10s. per month current in July last to 
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71. 10s. per month, which is the wage now demanded and paid by 
tramp steamers. 

Some 1500 merchant vessels have been requisitioned to comply 
with the demands of the Admiralty, representing about 20 per 
cent. of our total mercantile marine and about 10 per cent. of 
the world’s tonnage. These ships are the lergest, finest, and most 
modern of our merchant vessels, and have she highest speed and 
best equipment for rapid loading and discharging. 

The withdrawal of this great fleet of cargo steamers from the 
world’s trade was bound to have an immediate effect upon the 
freight markets. So serious a reduction in the competition for 
the transport of cargoes to and from all parts of the world would 
in any circumstances have caused a great rise in freights, but 
under the prevailing sensitive conditions the advance was certain 
to be of an exceptional character, and although freights appear 
to have reached the top, it is doubtful if there will be any appre- 
ciable fall unless circumstances arise to facilitate despatch 
in loading and discharging both in United Kingdom ports and 
abroad, for ships are quite unable to perform the same amount of 
service under the existing abnormal conditions as they are 
capable of rendering in normal times. 

There has, of course, been a serious and continual shrinkage 
of available tonnage owing to the number of merchant vessels 
sunk by enemy cruisers, submarines, and mines, and the usual 
perils of the seas. No less than 466,000 tons of British shipping 
have been withdrawn from British registers owing to these causes, 
besides the British vessels interned in enemy ports and those that 
are unable to leave the Baltic and Black Seas. Considerable 
time will be necessary to replace this shortage, owing to the delay 
in the shipbuilding yards due to the depletion in the ranks of 
skilled labour and the large amount of Government work now 
under construction in private shipbuilding yards and engineering 
shops. Where Government work is under way, orders for private 
account have to be set aside. The setting back of the dates of 
delivery of new tonnage has caused a great demand for second- 
hand ships, which are now changing hands at most extravagant 
and previously unheard-of prices. 

Probably the greatest difficulty which shipowners have to face, 
and which has undoubtedly been one of the main factors in 
influencing the freight market, is the great congestion upon rail- 
ways, on quays, and in warehouses. The delay in loading and 
discharging cargoes has been most pronounced, and has been the 
source of much irritation and loss to all connected with the 
import and export trade, besides prolonging the length of voyages 
when ships are urgently required. 

These delays are naturally not confined to the ports of our 
own country, but are met with in French and Italian ports and in 
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all countries which are directly or indirectly affected by the War. 
In the case of the North French ports, voyages have in some cases 
taken four or five times as long as under normal conditions. 

These delays have made it impossible to fix the position of 
steamers, upsetting calculations as to dates of loading and sail- 
ing. Docks and harbours are congested with cargo lying waiting 
for steamers which are hopelessly behind their expected loading 
dates, and general confusion has resulted.as regards the shipment 
and delivery of merchandise. On the 29th of January the 
London docks were so congested that forty vessels were lying at 
Gravesend waiting for discharging berths. These delays are 
mainly due to the movements of troop trains, the carriage of 
immense quantities of munitions of war, the withdrawal of large 
bodies of men from their regular employment through enlist- 
ment, gaps thus caused being inadequately filled by men of in- 
ferior quality and unskilled in handling heavy traffic. According 
to the Railway Gazette over 70,000 of the most active employees 
have been withdrawn from the railway service, many of whom 
were in operating departments and whose places cannot be 
readily filled. Shortage of barges, rolling stock, carts, and horses 
are all contributory causes. 

The unfair and exaggerated charges levelled against ship- 
owners as being wholly responsible for the advance in the price 
of foodstuffs were the subject of debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the 12th of February. These accusations, made with 
much acrimony and persistency, did not meet with the approval 
of the Prime Minister, for during the course of his speech there 
is no trace of reflection upon the shipping interest. In dealing 
with the difficulties of transport and the rise in freights, the 
Prime Minister said : 

In the case of wheat, it has no doubt been a factor of considerable 
importance, but by no means the main factor, and I am not sure that 
an exaggerated value has not been attributed to it in some quarters. Let 
me take one or two illustrations. Experts in these matters are accustomed 
to take what is called No. 1 Manitoba wheat as the standard. The price 
in Liverpool of that quality rose between July 1914, just before the war, 
and January of the present year from 36s. 3d. to 57s. 11d. a quarter—in 
round figures, by 22s. Of that 22s. no less than 18s. 6d. is to be attributed 
to the increased price in New York, and only 3s. 6d. to the increased 
freight. If you take Argentine wheat, there undoubtedly the rise in 
freights has been a more substantial factor. But the Argentine crop, for 
reasons to which I have already referred, has not come forward, and it 
is the American crop which dominated the market during the whole of 
this time. I am not at all sure, if the Argentine crop had been forth- 
coming at an earlier date, whether the Argentine grower would not have 
got quite as much as the shipowner of the increased price to the British 
public. Though I do not in the least minimise the importance of the 
question of freights, it is desirable that we should realise that it has not 
been the determining factor, but only a contributory cause. The deter- 
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mining factor in the market has been the price in the Chicago and New 
York markets. These high prices in America may be, and I suspect are, 
due—to a large extent beyond the legitimate causes, curtailed supply 
and increased demand—to speculation. The market there is in a very 
sensitive—what I believe they call a nervous and jumpy—condition. 

I do not know that there are any means by which the Governments 
of the world can control the speculations of the market. As a rule, 
speculation provides its own remedy. At any rate, after next June, when, 
so far as we can anticipate, there is no great likelihood of any substantial 
shortage in the wheat supplies of the world, the era of feverish speculation 
will come to an end. 


American speculation in wheat is no new feature, and has been 
carried on to an enormous extent since the outbreak of war. 
More favourable conditions for gambling in wheat could hardly 
have been found, with urgent demands for purchase from Euro- 
pean Governments, added to the buying for private account, and 
it is therefore small wonder that prices in Chicago and New York 
advanced by leaps and bounds. 

It was not in the nature of things to expect otherwise. Our 
country is so dependent upon imported foodstuffs that during a 
national crisis of such magnitude we are at the mercy of grain- 
exporting countries, and have reason to congratulate ourselves 
that wheat has not risen beyond the present inflated values. 

As the Prime Minister has so recently told the nation, he 
attributes the rise of 22s. per quarter in the price of wheat in 
Liverpool between July 1914 and January of this year, as to 
18s. 6d. to the increased price in New York, and only 3s. 6d. 
to increased freight. The Government are in possession of all 
available information and statistics, so that this statement may 
be taken as substantially correct, and it is, in fact, also borne 
out by independent investigations. 

Those who urge the Government to fix the maximum price 
for food should remember that we depend upon imported food 
and cannot, therefore, control prices. Germany can fix maxi- 
mum prices, because that country only imports to a limited 
extent. 

If the advice of those who urged the provision of national 
granaries, as a guarantee against high prices during war times, 
had been listened to, matters would have been different. 

It is most important to bear in mind that the rise in freights 
did not follow closely upon the declaration of war, owing to the 
difficulties in international finance, and the general uncertainty. 
As a matter of fact, freights continued at a low level for some 
considerable period, therefore high prices have been charged on 
cargoes of foodstuffs which were imported at normal rates of 
freight. The cargoes of grain upon which inflated freight rates 
have been paid are only now arriving in this country. 
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The Labour Party is urging the Government to commandeer 
and work the whole of the fleets of British merchant ships at 
maximum rates of freight. The mere suggestion is fantastic. 
Departmental control of 20,000,000 gross tons of shipping, repre- 
senting nearly 50 per cent. of the world’s tonnage, would in 
any circumstances entail stupendous operations. Furthermore, 
the difficulties of fixing maximum rates of freight become insur- 
mountable when we remember that vessels are under commit- 
ments for long periods ahead, besides which British shipowners, 
controlling as they do so large a proportion of the world’s 
tonnage, do not confine their operations to the carriage of cargoes 
to and from the United Kingdom and our colonies, but undertake 
a vast business in transporting merchandise between foreign 
nations. At present many of our ships are under charter for the 
conveyance of grain from America, to Italy, Spain, Greece, etc., 
owing to shortage of stocks in those countries, and the inability 
to purchase from South Russia owing to the closing of the 
Dardanelles. 

In order to fix maximum rates of freight, it would also be 
necessary to fix maximum rates of wages for the officers and men 
who man the ships, maximum prices of provisions, coal, etc. 

We must not expect normal, or anything approaching normal, 
freights as long as the War continues. The markets are in a 
very sensitive condition and are subject to violent fluctuation. 
Merchants are eager to secure ships to transport merchandise 
to markets which are in urgent need of their goods and for which 
high prices are offered. Neutral countries are paying these high 
prices, and also high freight charges, therefore the carriage of 
foodstuffs to this country has to compete with neutral countries 
for its tonnage requirements. 

The total tonnage of the mercantile steam fleets of the world 
is 45,403,877 gross tons, out of which Great Britain and her 
colonies possess 20,523,706 tons, or 45 per cent. 

It is a splendid testimony to the enterprise of our shipowners 
when we remember that so small a proportion as 20 per cent. of 
our mercantile marine suffices for carrying on the whole of the 
transport services required by the Admiralty, and that we have 
been able to transport to the Continent the largest army which 
Great Britain has ever sent across the seas. 

When the tonnage voluntarily offered has been insufficient for 
the nation’s requirements the Admiralty has had recourse to the 
requisitioning of ships. While this action has secured the neces- 
sary amount of tonnage, it has led to undue hardships owing to 
the mode of selection leading to unequal demands upon individual 
owners. In many instances the greater proportion, and in some 
cases the entire fleet, under a particular management is doing 
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Government service, at a reduced rate of remuneration out of all 
proportion to that which is being earned by ships free to take 
full advantage of the current market rates offering for outside 
business. 

Shipowners have no wish to shirk their full share of this 
important service, but they rightly contend that there should be 
a distribution of responsibility so that the burden may fall 
equitably upon the whole shipping community. The Govern- 
ment have under their control 1500 vessels, representing one fifth 
of the whole of Great Britain’s mercantile fleet, and there are sure 
to be difficulties in the way of effective management. These 
vessels are largely being employed as colliers, conveying coal to all 
parts of the world to recoal ships of war. 

Shipowners are loud in their complaints as to the manner in 
which these ships are kept lying idle in port, often with small 
quantities of coal cargo on board, but we must remember that it is 
of supreme importance that an available and ample supply of coals 
may be instantly found to replenish the depleted bunkers of ships 
of our Navy, and the extra cost of transport is of no consequence 
compared with the need of meeting every emergency and having 
coal at the right place at the right moment. 

The continual and unavoidable policy of commandeering ships 
for the Admiralty created a panic in the minds of merchants, who 
day after day saw the available supply of tonnage gradually 
dwindling as it was absorbed for Government purposes, and this 
has naturally led to a scramble for ships, with exporters bidding 
against each other for tonnage. This, of course, caused a rise in 
freight on outward cargoes, the effects of which in due course 
spread to all quarters of the world. 

It must not be assumed from the remarks of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty that, because ‘on the average during the last 
three months 8000 British vessels have been continuously at sea,’ 
this fleet has been sailing under anything approaching favourable 
conditions. Greater care has had to be exercised in navigation, 
necessitating deviation from recognised courses to avoid capture, 
mines, and submarines, thus prolonging the length of the voyage. 
On our own coasts many lights have been extinguished, and 
during the long winter nights navigation for this reason has been 
seriously impeded. 

Besides the withdrawal from general trading of the immense 
amount of tonnage necessary to fulfil the requirements of the 
British Admiralty, and British shipping withdrawn from trading 
from other causes, there has been a further diminution of avail- 
able tonnage in consequence of the complete cessation of trading 
of the merchant fleets of Germany and Austria-Hungary, these 
fleets alone representing 14 per cent. of the merchant tonnage of 
the world. 
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The French and Russian Governments, and to a lesser degree 
Italy and Spain, have under charter a large amount of British 
shipping. 

There has been a great outcry against the continued advance 
in the price of coal, due in a great measure to the patriotism of 
the miners, who have joined the Colours in thousands and have 
thus been the means of reducing outputs to an alarming extent. 
Shipowners suffer their full share of the increased cost of this 
precious commodity, not only when taking in supplies at the 
home ports on the commencement of a voyage but also at coaling 
depots abroad. The following list of current prices, compared 
with ante-war figures, at the principal foreign coaling depots will 
illustrate the enormous increase in the price which shipowners 
have to pay for Welsh coal since the outbreak of war : 


irae rs July 1914 Gunpe Prices 
Gibraltar. : - 24 6 per ton 50 0 per ton 
Malta . ; é ~ Se a 
Marseilles . ‘ . ee 0 , 
Algiers . ‘ : — 47 6 ,, 
PortSaid . . . =e 646 ,, 
Suez . : > | re ee 6440 *;, 
Buenos Aires : 3 6 mB: 4 
St. Vincent (Cape Verde) 1. @ a Mm 6 
Las Palmas . 0 ” 52 0 ” 


These are very serious advances and, considering the large 
quantities of coal consumed upon a round voyage, must materially 
add to the working costs and reduce the margin of profit. 

Lately the Government has put into service many of the 
interned enemy steamers. They are largely employed in carrying 
coal from the East Coast ports to London, but they are in full 
competition with British and neutral tonnage and command the 
same rates of freight. The entry of this new tonnage to com- 
pete in the freight market has not had any appreciable effect, nor 
has it eased the price of coal to the London consumer. 

When a great demand arises for ships to carry cargoes from 
any particular part of the world, as has been the case recently 
with America and the Argentine, the great distances which 
separate the different grain-loading ports are responsible for the 
unequal distribution of tonnage. As shipowners often arrange 
voyages months ahead to place their tonnage in position to meet 
demands from the grain ports, should there be a failure of crops, 
as has been the case in Australia, or a poor export from India, 
combined with the dislocation of the world’s trade through the 
upset in finances which followed the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, considerable delay must inevitably occur before ships can 
be worked into position to meet the extra demands from any other 
grain centre. The following table of distances between the chief 
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grain-distributing ports, colonial and foreign, and the Port of 
London will illustrate the point : 
San Francisco’. ‘ : : : . 13,700 miles 
New Zealand (Wellington) . : . 11,900 
Australia (Sydney) . : ‘ : . 11,500 
India (Bombay) . : ; : : . 6000 
» (Calcutta) . : - : ; : 7900 
Argentine (Buenos Aires) . ; : . 6300 
United States (New York) . : ; . $245 
The President of the Board of Trade has already been supplied 
with the views of representative shipowners upon the cause of the 
unprecedented rise in freights, and has appointed an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the principal railways and 
docks in the kingdom to consider and advise upon the whole 
question of congestion in the docks. The task before the com- 
mittee is one of extreme difficulty. 


British shipping is the envy of the world. The enterprise of 
our shipowners is a national asset that calls for admiration. 
During the long period of depression which the industry ex- 
perienced at the beginning of this century, freights remained 
at so low a level that cargoes of grain were imported into this 
country from distant parts of the world at rates of freight 
which offered no adequate return upon the invested capital ; but, 
notwithstanding this, our fleets were kept up to date and new 
tonnage put into the water. Everything was done to run ships 
on the most economical lines, and the industries of the nation 
greatly benefited by the cheapness of freight. When trade 
expanded and new sources of employment opened out, our ships 
were capable and ready to fulfil the requirements. As the 
demand for larger ships was felt they were provided, and now 
that the call has been made for ships to undertake vital national 
services the ships are ready and are at the disposal of the country. 

The onerous and dangerous duties which have fallen upon the 
mercantile marine are being efficiently discharged. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty in his speech upon the naval situation told 
the country that ‘the Admiralty was deeply indebted to the ship- 
owning world for all the aid and co-operation which they had 
received, and regarded the closest union and goodwill between the 
Admiralty and the mercantile marine as indispensable at the 
present time.’ Such a testimony coming from so high a quarter 
should go far to silence criticism. 

W. H. RENwIck. 


Cardiff. 
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